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Introduction 


This project began in a state of alarm. It was 2008. For me, year one of graduate 
school was nearing a close, and the new responsibilities of summer teaching 
were beginning to assert themselves. I was slated to offer a course on sixteenth- 
century Italian art. This was my first time serving as an instructor of record— 
hence my alarm. Thrilled by the prospect of teaching but somewhat terrified 
all the same, I dealt with the situation by doing the only thing that seemed rea- 
sonable: I started reading. At some point, I picked up John Shearman’s Andrea 
del Sarto, opened it, and pored over its pages. Since then, Andrea's masterful 
paintings have been fixed in my mind, and that two-volume monograph pub- 
lished in the 1960s has rarely left my desk. 

Several things still strike me about Shearman’s book. It is insightful. It is 
precocious. But what strikes me most, beyond even the author's electrifying 
treatment of color, is the relative hush that initially followed its publication. 
For more than twenty years, Shearman's study was effectively the final word on 
this artist. And in that span of time, as the methods of art-historical analysis 
became the subject of intense scrutiny, Andrea del Sarto became a figure of 
marginal, or in any event minor, concern. Even today, as if by some implic- 
it agreement, art historians tend to see Andrea as a brilliant technician who 
worked in Florence at a time when developments of greater interest and im- 
port were happening in Rome.! This view of the artist —Andrea's critical for- 
tune, as it were—has always struck me as odd when compared to the power of 


1 SeeMarcia B. Hall, After Raphael: Painting in Central Italy in the Sixteenth Century (Cambridge, 
UK: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 12-94; Marcia B. Hall, The Sacred Image in the Age of 
Art: Titian, Tintoretto, Barocci, El Greco, Caravaggio (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2011), 
65-95; Alexander Nagel, The Controversy of Renaissance Art (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2011), 73-100. Note, too, the focus on technical issues and working process in recent 
scholarship: Julian Brooks, with Denise Allen and Xavier F. Salomon, Andrea del Sarto: The 
Renaissance Workshop in Action (Los Angeles: The J. Paul Getty Museum, 2015); Cornelia Syre, 
Jan Schmidt, and Heike Stege, eds., Góttlich gemalt, Andrea del Sarto: Die Heilige Familie in 
Paris und München (Munich: Hirmer Verlag und Bayerische Staatsgemáldesammlungen, 
2009); Andrea Bayer et al., “Andrea del Sarto's Borgherini Holy Family and Charity: Two 
Intertwined Late Works,” Metropolitan Museum Journal 52 (2017): 34-55; Franco Rinaldi, 
"Introducing Cartoons by Andrea del Sarto,’ Master Drawings 54 (2016): 3-14. Concise and 
more general overviews of Andrea's life and career can be found in Serena Padovani, Andrea 
del Sarto (Florence: Beccoci/Scala, 1986), 3-63, and Ludovica Sebregondi, Andrea del Sarto 
(Florence: Giunti, 2018), 5-47. For a discussion of how the discipline of art history evolved 
during the later twentieth century, see Eric Fernie, "Introduction: A History of Methods, in 
Art History and Its Methods: A Critical Anthology, selection and commentary by Eric Fernie 
(London: Phaidon Press, 2006), 18-21. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


his actual paintings, his altarpieces in particular. The many panels he placed 
in the churches of Renaissance Florence are captivating, even eloquent in the 
way they join artistic expression to religious sentiment. 

The pages that follow were written with the intention of bringing Andrea's 
artistic and religious sensibilities into sharper focus. I offer an account of 
Andrea's career as an altarpiece painter by tracing the course of his stylistic 
development within the context of six panels. Each of the six paintings singled 
out for close study occupies a position of importance within the artist’s oeuvre, 
especially with regard to his progression as a colorist. At the same time, each 
painting also bears the marks of ritualized worship. Andrea's pictures—like all 
altarpieces—identified the dedication of their altars. They evoked the myster- 
ies of the Christian faith.? And, precisely because these objects were conceived 
as liturgical instruments meant to instruct the faithful and inspire devotion, 
they engaged spectators in ways that relate to the process of spiritual renewal. 

To talk about spiritual renewal is to talk about the soul. In this sense, we 
are cutting across issues such as gender and class and grappling with how 
Christians view the human condition itself? This line of reasoning quickly 
leads us to consider the transformative power of religious devotion. The 
Church teaches that by reflecting on the mysteries of the faith, the human soul 
restores its relationship with God and reforms its very fabric in the image and 
likeness of its maker.* That process, I argue, was a source of enduring inter- 
est for Andrea del Sarto as his career unfolded. Thinking about the values of 
renewal, about the soul, and about spiritual transformation inspired many of 
the shifts that occurred in his pictorial style over the course of his working life. 

A central thesis of mine is that Andrea’s interest in this dimension of 
Christian teaching— spiritual renewal—stems directly from the business of 
producing commissioned work. By accepting liturgical projects for conven- 
tual churches, he necessarily encountered complex articles of belief. How, for 


2 See Alexander Nagel “Altarpiece” Grove Dictionary of Art, https://doi.org/10.1093/ 
gao/9781884446054.article.Too2082 (accessed March 29, 2019), with further bibliography. 

3 Forexcellent discussions of gender and class in monastic contexts, see Jeffery F. Hamburger, 
Nuns as Artists: The Visual Culture of a Medieval Convent (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1997), 1-6; Giancarla Periti, In the Courts of Religious Ladies: Art, Vision, and Pleasure in 
Italian Renaissance Convents (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2016), 1-7; Anabel Thomas, 
Art and Piety in the Female Religious Communities of Renaissance Italy: Iconography, Space, 
and the Religious Woman's Perspective (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 
xxiii-xxiv, 1-21; as well as the collection of essays edited by Gabriella Zarri, Donna, disci- 
plina, creanza cristiana dal XV al XVII secolo: studi e testi a stampa (Rome: Ed. di Storia e 
Letteratura, 1996). 

4 Gerhart B. Ladner, The Idea of Reform: Its Impact on Christian Thought and Action in the Age 
of the Fathers (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1959), 49-62, 153-67. 
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example, could Andrea paint Gabriel’s annunciation to the Virgin Mary, know- 
ing that his work was destined for a site of ritual performance, and not think 
about the mystery of the Incarnation or the meditative context of worship? 
Such a scenario seems impossible, all the more so when we recall that Andrea 
del Sarto did not work on his altarpieces alone. He had patrons and religious 
advisors. He worked with and alongside other well-read individuals who cared 
about his work, who cared for the altars he decorated, and who saw his paint- 
ings as their own. 

“With” and “alongside’—I want to stress these ideas. As several recent stud- 
ies explain, Renaissance commissions were collaborative affairs. Prices, mate- 
rials, pictorial form, content: these were topics of concern for artists, patrons, 
and advisors alike. Typically, issues pertaining to fees and media were settled 
early on in the commissioning process. Such stipulations usually appear 
spelled out in contracts. These same documents might address the paintings 
content and its visible expression in a cursory manner, but artists’ contracts 
mark only an initial stage in the extended affair that culminated in the delivery 
and installation of a finished work. Generally speaking, the subtleties involved 
in determining the iconography and visual character of an object as complex 
as an altarpiece required more time—more time and more discussion. The 
takeaway: altarpiece commissions entailed a string of personal meetings and 
verbal exchanges among the interested parties that could continue even as the 
painting was underway.® 

We do not know what these verbal exchanges looked like from Andrea del 
Sarto’s perspective. The minutes of such meetings do not survive. Were they 
recorded to begin with? Probably not. That said, we can still make a few in- 
ferences. I consistently describe the verbal exchanges that informed Andrea's 
works as programmatic in character. For the sake of convenience, I even speak 
of iconographic or theological programs and of advisors—a term I have used 
already. However, this is not to say that Andrea simply received a rigid set of 
instructions detailing what he should paint. What I mean to suggest in every 


5 Michelle O’Malley, The Business of Art: Contracts and the Commissioning Process in 
Renaissance Italy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2005), 1-12, 161-250. See also Jill Burke, 
Changing Patrons: Social Identity and the Visual Arts in Renaissance Florence (University 
Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2004), 63-84; Michael Baxandall, Painting and 
Experience in Fifteenth-Century Italy: A Primer in the Social History of Pictorial Style (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1988), 1-25; Michelle O’Malley, “Altarpieces and Agency: The 
Altarpiece of the Society of the Purification and its ‘Invisible Skein of Relations,” Art History 
28 (2005): 417-41. For an introduction to the anthropological dimensions of artistic patron- 
age, see Alfred Gell, Art and Agency: An Anthropological Theory (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1998), 1-11; Maruška Svašek, Anthropology, Art and Cultural Production (Ann Arbor, MI: Pluto 
Press, 2007), 38-64. 
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instance is something more fluid and cooperative. Andrea participated in dis- 
cussions that flowed organically but in an organized manner around a particu- 
lar mystery or set of religious themes: sin, redemption, light, et cetera. 

Helpful models for this programmatic practice might be found in Renaissance 
cultures of reading, especially those of grammatical philology and humanist 
theology.® Both of these disciplines involved comparing multiple textual sourc- 
es and cross-referencing how important terms, linguistic devices, or other lit- 
erary ornaments appeared in separate passages. The act of such comparative 
analysis not only wove an array of texts together; it also provided readers with 
arich frame of reference when it came to interpreting key ideas within a given 
discipline or even across a cluster of intellectual fields. 

Working with, say, light in mind, Andrea and his interlocutors could pull 
from their respective fields of knowledge. Members of a religious order might 
turn to the texts they studied on a daily basis. Andrea might comment on pic- 
torial traditions of light or relate some of the latest theoretical ideas that were 
circulating among the artistic community of Florence. There would be a give 
and take, as each party responded to the ideas offered by their fellow collabora- 
tors; this is the scenario Andrea's paintings suggest. Looking ahead, the notion 
of "splendore" will be especially important in this regard. In so many cases, it is 
the splendor of Andrea's paintings that draws the realms of sixteenth-century 
art theory and optical science together with those of biblical and theological 
exegesis. 

As these last statements suggest, Andrea would have listened to his inter- 
locutors with care. Andrea had to listen carefully; it was his professional ob- 
ligation. At the same time, though, he was compelled to participate in the 
conversation, to speak up and make suggestions, especially when it came to 
his area of expertise: visual communication." That is something else I want to 
stress: Andrea was actively involved when it came to exchanging ideas with his 
patrons and advisors. His task was to articulate sensitive religious information 
in striking visual terms. To do this job, to live up to his professional responsi- 
bilities, he himself had to first grasp some of Christianity's most profound and 
pressing theological notions—and he could, precisely because he was working 


6 See Marjorie O'Rourke Boyle, Erasmus on Language and Method in Theology (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1977), 3-31; Salvatore I. Camporeale, “Renaissance Humanism 
and the Origins of Humanist Theology" in Humanity and Divinity in Renaissance and 
Reformation: Essays in Honor of Charles Trinkaus, eds. John W. O’Malley, Thomas M. Izbicki, 
and Gerald Christianson (Leiden: Brill, 1993), 101-24. 

7 O'Malley, Business of Art, 191-95. Cf. Charles Hope, “Artists, Patrons, and Advisors,” in 
Patronage in the Renaissance, ed. Guy Fitch Lytle and Stephen Orgel (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1981), 293-343. 
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with and alongside well-read individuals, many of whom would have identi- 
fied as spiritual teachers.? In this respect, every altarpiece commission he re- 
ceived represents a remarkable learning opportunity, and I mean to describe 
the arc of Andrea's stylistic development as a process of spiritual education. 

Of course, my focus on religion is not meant to marginalize the artist’s other 
interests. Over the length of his career, Andrea del Sarto painted in ways that 
intersect with literary conventions.? He explored avenues of scientific investi- 
gation mapped out by Leonardo da Vinci. He devised a masterful strategy of 
imitation that relates to the paragone debate, as it is normally understood and 
conceived. This same strategy of imitation can be read in terms of professional 
rivalry, or else as an effort to align his paintings with Florentine traditions of 
artistic excellence.!0 

Itis possible, certainly, to admire Andrea's works by focusing on these seem- 
ingly secular concerns, but my arguments stem from what appears to be an 
undeniable fact: Andrea's altarpieces push us in the opposite direction, out 
of the museum and into spaces of worship. After all, Andrea worked with re- 
ligious communities; he knew that the members of those communities would 
see his paintings more than anyone else. Any other citizen who viewed his 
works would have done so in a church. Andrea would thus have painted with 
a particular type of spectator in mind: an individual who was pious, pensive, 
knowledgeable of Christian teaching, and engaged. His goal was to turn this in- 
dividualinto the ideal Christian subject, the subject conceived by St. Augustine 
when he explained that “the whole life of a good Christian is a holy longing"! 

To recall Augustine is often to recall St. Paul as well. Such is the case here. 
With elegance and ringing clarity, Andrea's altarpieces implore the beholder 
"to put off your old self, which is being corrupted by its deceitful desires; to be 
made new in the attitude of your minds; and to put on the new self, created 


8 Cf. Francis Ames-Lewis, The Intellectual Life of the Early Renaissance Artist (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 2000), 17-60. 

9 See Sanne Wellen, “La Guerra de’ topi e de ranocchi, Attributed to Andrea del Sarto: 
Considerations on the Poem’s Authorship, the Compagnia del Paiuolo, and Vasari,” I Tatti 
Studies: Essays in the Italian Renaissance 12 (2009): 181-232. 

10 Cf. Antonio Natali, Andrea del Sarto (New York: Abbeville, 1999), 37-65; 149. See also 
Sanne Wellen, “Andrea del Sarto ‘pittore senza errori’: Between Biography, Florentine 
Society, and Literature,” (PhD diss.: Johns Hopkins University, 2003), 181-272; Antonio 
Natali and Alessandro Cecchi, Andrea del Sarto: catalogo completo dei dipinti (Florence: 
Cantini, 1989). 

11 Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, trans. John W. Rettig (Washington, DC: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1995), 4.6. 
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to be like God in true righteousness and holiness” (Eph 4:22-24).? Indeed, as 
this book will describe, Andrea’s knowledge of that theological construct—the 
idea of spiritual renewal—deepened as his artistic abilities improved and his 
art-theoretical sensitivities became more refined. He devised graceful formal 
compositions so as to inspire reflections on God's grace. He explored the opti- 
cal properties of light as a means of engaging with the metaphorical valence 
of light in a Christian context. He developed ravishing methods of arranging 
colors because such colors cultivated profound feelings of religious desire— 
Augustine's “holy longing"—among his pious viewers. In a real sense, Andrea's 
altarpieces were good for the soul. 


1 Painted Mysteries 


There is another reason I recalled Augustine’s words just now. For the first half 
of his working life, Andrea enjoyed a privileged relationship with the commu- 
nity of Augustinian friars who resided at the San Gallo convent in Florence.!3 
Chapter 1 focuses on the Noli me tangere of 1510 (Fig. 1). This picture, the first 
of three panels Andrea executed for the San Gallo church, is also the first 
major altarpiece commission of the painter’s career. As I will attempt to show, 
Andrea and his Augustinian advisors thought carefully about the biblical nar- 
rative depicted in the scene by reading that narrative through Augustine's bib- 
lical commentaries. Sight and touch thus emerge as pressing themes in the Noli 
me tangere, especially as they relate to Augustine’s complex theory of “spiritual 
touching"—the phrase serves as a metaphor for the operations of the mind in 
its attempt to grasp the mystery of Christ's resurrection. 

Andrea himself responded to this set of ideas with impressive ingenuity. One 
of his most notable decisions concerns the use of chiaroscuro modeling in the 
figure of Christ. As a method of describing the human form, chiaroscuro links 
Andrea to the work and legacy of Leonardo da Vinci, whose tonal techniques 
famously allowed painters to approach a heightened sense of corporeality.^ 
For this very reason, Andrea’s strategy of modeling Christ’s form creates a 


12 Unless otherwise noted, all biblical references and quotations correspond to the New 
International Version (NIV). 

13 The Florentines destroyed the San Gallo convent in preparation for the siege of 1529-30. 
Much of the documentary information for Andrea's commissions was likely lost at this 
time. 

14 See John Shearman, “Leonardo’s Colour and Chiaroscuro,’ Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 
25 (1962): 13-47; John Shearman, Andrea del Sarto (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1965), vol. 1, 
131-48. 
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novel alliance, where ideals of pictorial relief join with notions pertaining to 
the Corpus Christi. Another way that Andrea responded to the theological con- 
tent of his picture was by working the surface of his panel with unprecedented 
energy. He gave the picture a tactile quality that conflates the act of seeing and 
the idea of touching; he recreated in visible terms a philosophical structure 
that is of the utmost importance to Augustine’s thinking. 

Augustine’s presence can also be felt in the picture’s iconography, which 
comprises an array of dissemblant signs or exegetical figurae.!5 The garden in- 
cluded behind the protagonists in the Noli me tangere is a case in point. For 
a theologically informed audience, this parcel of land not only recalled im- 
portant elements of the narrative presented before their eyes; it also evoked 
imagery associated with other biblical stories: the Annunciation, for example. 
Seeing this garden and thinking about it in a meditative context triggers an 
interpretive process that revolves around the doctrine of the Incarnation, en- 
compassing everything from Christ's bodily conception to his mortal death 
and his resurrection. According to Paul and other Christian writers, this style 
of thinking about the Incarnation has a profound effect on the human soul. 
Augustine actually prescribes it as the means by which worshippers “touch” 
Christ in the spiritual sense of the term. 

Andrea's San Gallo Annunciation of 1512 (Fig. 2), the subject of chapter 2, 
complements the Noli me tangere in a number of ways. One of the most striking 
features of this second Augustinian altarpiece concerns the figure of Gabriel. 
The angel appears bathed in light, which renders the colors of his garments 
unstable. Here I argue against the received wisdom: I present the unstable col- 
ors of Gabriel's garments as a wrinkle in Andrea's relationship with Leonardo, 
not as the beginning of a rebellion against the older master's ideas.!® Andrea 
broke with the strict chiaroscuro traditions exemplified in Leonardo’s paint- 
ings and began instead to explore optical theories of light as presented in the 
older master’s notebooks. 

This turn towards optical theory derives from the theological basis of the 
San Gallo Annunciation itself. The themes of light, love, and exegetical reason- 
ing figure prominently in the painting's iconography. In fact, much like the Noli 
me tangere, the Annunciation comprises a collection of iconographic figurae 
that attempt to spark in the beholder a series of religious memories. When 


15 On the nature of dissemblant signs, see Georges Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico: 
Dissemblance and Figuration, trans. Jane Marie Todd (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1995), 1-10; Erich Auerbach, “Figura” Archivum Romanicum 22 (1938): 436-89. Reprinted 
in Time, History, and Literature: Selected Essays of Erich Auerbach, ed. James I. Porter, trans. 
Jane O. Newman (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2016), 65-113. 

16 Cf. Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 131-48. 
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taken together, these memories invite the pious spectator to place the event of 
Christ’s bodily conception within what is commonly described as the “econo- 
my of salvation,” a phrase that refers to the sacrifice of Jesus as payment for the 
sins of humanity. Andrea’s treatment of light extends this mode of spiritual 
inquiry; the picture's luminosity is a device as pregnant with religious signifi- 
cance as any of the iconographic elements included in the scene. 

After completing his San Gallo Annunciation, Andrea entered a period of 
intense study and technical innovation that reached an important threshold 
in 1517, when he painted the Madonna of the Harpies (Fig. 3) for a commu- 
nity of Franciscan nuns. The Madonna of the Harpies, the focus of chapter 3, 
is arguably Andrea’s most ambitious altarpiece and certainly his most famous. 
According to my reading, the painter’s knowledge of religion had reached 
rather impressive proportions indeed. Here, in 1517, his handling of form and 
especially, his manipulation of color, are the primary signifiers, the figurae, the 
means of intimating Christ’s Incarnation for pious observers. Andrea invites 
his spectators to consider the relationship between painting and sculpture. He 
draws on Leonardo’s theories of sight as they relate to theoretical notions of 
lustro and splendore.! In doing so, the painter effectively situates his Madonna 
of the Harpies within a tradition of spiritual thought that reaches back to the 
ancient Church Fathers, as well as the Apostles. St. Bonaventure, the Seraphic 
Doctor of the Franciscan Order, serves as an important source of inspiration 
as well. 

Andrea's reflections on Bonaventure carry over into his final painting for 
the San Gallo community. This painting, his Disputation on the Trinity (Fig. 4), 
also dates to 1517 and is the subject of chapter 4. Working once more with 
Augustinian friars, and thinking critically about Augustine’s De Trinitate, 
Andrea put his accumulated knowledge on display. He explored religious 
conceptions of visionary experience, paying special attention to Augustine's 
thoughts regarding the “eye of the body" and the “eye of the mind." Andrea 
also considered Augustine's attempts to engage the reader of De Trinitate: 
both artist and author aim to cultivate in their respective audience a form of 
pious desire that the Church Father calls “longing” or “yearning.” This intention 
inspired Andrea as a colorist too. His manipulation of hues in this painting 


17 On the terms lustro and splendore, see Claire J. Farago's searching study of Leonardo's 
notebooks, “Leonardo’s Color and Chiaroscuro Reconsidered: The Visual Force of Painted 
Images,” Art Bulletin 73 (1991): 63-88. 

18 See Margaret Miles, “Vision: The Eye of the Body and the Eye of the Mind in Saint 
Augustines De Trinitate and Confessions, Journal of Religion 63 (1983): 125-41; 
Meredith J. Gill, Augustine in the Italian Renaissance: Art and Philosophy from Petrarch to 
Michelangelo (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 125-47. 
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embraces the notion of vaghezza—a critical term that describes the “ravish- 
ing allure" of Andrea's color and brings the vocabulary of artistic excellence 
together with Augustine’s theologies of desire.!9 

Chapter 5 moves forward to the year 1524 and to Andrea's Luco Pietà (Fig. 5), 
a truly stunning panel produced for a community of Camaldolese nuns. This 
latest altarpiece continues to develop many of the themes that run through my 
first four chapters. The Luco Pietà represents an opportunity to look again at 
Leonardo’s theoretical speculations regarding light and color, just as it allows 
for sustained meditation on Christ’s death. More specifically, the panel’s quiet 
mood, glittering light, and ravishing hues invite modes of meditative inquiry 
that move freely across an especially rich intellectual landscape. The features 
that dominate this landscape include aspects of Eucharistic theology and the- 
ories of desire, such as those expressed in Augustine's writings. Andrea may 
have given the picture an Augustinian flare for just this reason. Always so con- 
scious of Florentine artistic tradition, he modeled the Luco Pietà on the formal 
composition of the high altarpiece of the San Gallo church. 

Something similar occurs in the Gambassi Altarpiece (Fig. 6), the subject 
of chapter 6. This is a Benedictine painting that dates to 1527 or 1528, but in- 
terestingly enough, Andrea once again recalls the Augustinian context at San 
Gallo in the compositional design. This time, he is looking at his own work, 
the Disputation on the Trinity. The allusion is quite telling, for in the Gambassi 
Altarpiece, Andrea developed a treatment of light, color, and atmosphere that 
forged new connections among Leonardo’s optical theories, Augustine’s discus- 
sion of the human condition, and the mystery of the Incarnation. Significantly, 
these new connections—that is to say, the particular character of Andrea’s 
colore in this painting—resonate with the special circumstances of the com- 
mission he received. The Gambassi Altarpiece belongs to the spiritual culture 
surrounding plague imagery, and correspondingly, Andrea's handling of light 
and color privilege medical theories concerning the spread of contagion, as 
well as biblical discussions of healing. 

As this introductory sketch of my arguments indicates, the narrative I de- 
velop is not strictly linear, nor is it comprehensive. This book does not survey 
the artist's entire oeuvre or provide an illustrated overview of his biography. 
Readers will quickly notice, for instance, that Andrea's fresco projects for the 
Servites of SS. Annunziata and the murals in the Chiostro dello Scalzo play 


19  Onthenotion of vaghezza, see Stuart Lingo's admirable study, Federico Barocci: Allure and 
Devotion in Late Renaissance Painting (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2008), 125-41. 
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small roles in my study.2° My concern is Andrea's stylistic development as an 
altarpiece painter. That development takes place in fits and bursts, in “leaps” 
that are themselves conditioned by the circumstances of his working relation- 
ships and by his persistent interest in the question of humanity’s relationship 
with the divine. 

What I want to emphasize about Andrea’s altarpieces is this: his artistic 
choices are more than expressions of skill and ambition; they are also part and 
parcel of Renaissance religious culture, the Augustinian intellectual tradition 
most especially.” This artist took his mandate as a maker of sacred pictures 
seriously and attempted to cultivate a powerful feeling of amore Dei among his 
audiences. That sentiment is the type of all-consuming spiritual condition that 
renews the worshipper's soul in the image and likeness of its maker. Because, 
as scripture states, “God is love” (1 Jn 4:8). 

The religious sensitivities that Andrea’s works betray raise the all-important 
question of the artist’s own spirituality and its connection to the conditions in 


20 I would like to acknowledge the incredible generosity of Christine Zappella, whose dis- 
sertation project focuses on the Chiostro dello Scalzo. Christine has kindly discussed (via 
personal correspondence) her ongoing research with me. The religious themes I trace 
in Andrea’s altarpieces are, according to her reading, intimately related to the spiritual 
context that Andrea encountered contemporaneously, through his involvement with the 
Compagnia dello Scalzo. For more on the Compagnia dello Scalzo, see Alana O’Brien, 
“Andrea del Sarto and the Compagnia dello Scalzo,’ Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen 
Institutes in Florenz 48 (2004): 258-67; Alana O’Brien, “Apostles in the Oratory of the 
Compagnia dello Scalzo: ‘adornata da e mia frateli academizi,” I Tatti Studies in the 
Italian Renaissance 14/15 (2011-2012): 209-62; Alana O'Brien, “Maestri d'alcune arti 
miste e d’ingegno’: Artists and Artisans in the Compagnia dello Scalzo,” Mitteilungen des 
Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz 55 (2013): 358-433; Douglas N. Dow, “Confraternal 
Piety and Corporate Patronage: A Reconstruction of the Art and Oratory of the Company 
of San Giovanni Battista dello Scalzo, Florence,” (PhD diss.: Pennsylvania State University, 
2006), especially 162-70. 

21 Fora comparable—and from my perspective, inspirational—discussion of Michelangelo 
making formal decisions that resonate with Augustine's thinking, see Gill, Augustine in 
the Italian Renaissance, 188-207. On Augustine’s intellectual legacy more generally, see 
Gill, Augustine in the Italian Renaissance, 1-28; Arnoud S. Q. Visser, Reading Augustine 
in the Reformation (New York: Oxford University Press, 2011), 3-13. For a discussion of 
Augustine's theory of renewal and its reception among Renaissance intellectuals, see 
Ladner, Idea of Reform, 153—283; Gerhart B. Ladner, “Die mittelalterliche Reform-Idee und 
ihr Verhältnis zur Idee der Renaissance” Mitteilungen des Instituts für Osterrechischen 
Geschichtsforschung 60 (1952): 31-59; Charles Trinkaus, In Our Image and Likeness: 
Humanity and Divinity in Italian Humanist Thought (Notre Dame: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 2009), xiii-xxvii, et. pass. See also John W. O'Malley, Giles of Viterbo on Church 
and Reform: A Study in Renaissance Thought (Leiden: Brill, 1968), 1-18. 
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which he made his living. Might we interpret his repeated professional efforts 
to visualize the mysteries of the faith as a form of personal meditation? Might 
we see Andrea's paintings as deposits of a deeply felt sense of piety? I raise 
these questions at various moments in this book, especially in the epilogue. 
But I also ask them now, because they point toward the broader implications 
of my analysis, one of which I broached in my opening paragraphs: the act of 
inquiring into Andrea's religious sensibilities paints a different picture of the 
artist’s life and work than the one handed down to us by critical tradition and, 
especially, by Giorgio Vasari. 


2 The Painter without Errors 


Vasari's interests relative to Andrea del Sarto become clear when we look at 
one of the many interesting tales in Le vite. The tale concerns an event that 
occurred in Florence during an outbreak of plague in 1522. At this time, Vasari 
writes, one of the city’s native sons, a young painter named Perino del Vaga, 
returned home from an extended stay in Rome, where he had studied and be- 
come an independent artist. “According to ancient custom,” a delegation of 
local practitioners decided to treat the expatriate to a tour of their city’s monu- 
ments. Pausing before the frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel, the locals began 
celebrating Masaccio’s achievements, which, in their opinion, outstripped the 
accomplishments of any painter working in their own time. 

This pause was a cunning trap designed to place the returning youth in an 
unenviable position. Perino had two choices: He could agree with their as- 
sessment of Masaccio’s successes and admit publicly that, as one who trained 
in Rome, he had studied lesser examples. A statement of this nature would 
not only undermine his professional position but also strike a blow against 
the Roman maniera itself. Or he could challenge the view articulated by the 
Florentines. In this case, Perino would also be challenging Masaccio, a brazen 
act within the walls of Florence and one that might very well offend every po- 
tential patron who took pride in the legacy of that towering figure. 

The young painter boldly chose the latter course of action. He stated openly 
that he knew of many modern artists whose work was more resolute (più riso- 
luti), richer in grace (più graziati), and much more beautiful (molto più belle) 
than the frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel. These statements were answered 
by the leader of the Florentine delegation, who invited the brash challenger to 
show the community this more exalted style by executing a new figure in Santa 
Maria del Carmine, so that an accurate assessment might be made. Vasari 
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describes this speaker only as a premier proponent of the Florentine tradition, 
as “un maestro tenuto il primo in Fiorenza nella pittura.”22 There is a consensus 
among scholars, however, that this description can refer to one artist and one 
artist alone: Andrea del Sarto.?? 

That Vasari did not mention Andrea by name is curious. Vasari trained in 
Andrea's workshop from around 1525 to 1527. Why would the author obscure his 
former master's identity? An answer begins to materialize when we place this 
calculated omission against the depiction of Andrea in Vasari's vita. According 
to the biographer, Andrea del Sarto was the “pittore senza errori.?*^ He was 
a rare talent and a brilliant technician who rose high enough to serve King 
Francis I, but who lacked the sense of boldness necessary to sustain that level 
of achievement. Andrea, in effect, preferred life in a small republican city filled 
with friends and loved ones to a place at the French court, even if the latter of- 
fered more prestige and higher social standing. This preference grated against 
the rhetorical interest of Le vite, a text designed to promote the circumstances 
of Vasari's career, the image of the court artist, and the agenda of the Medici 
state.25 For this reason—for what he took to be Andrea's grievous sin—Vasari 
interpreted the facts of Andrea's life in an unflattering light.26 Timidity, missed 
opportunities, and the persistent obstructions of an overbearing wife are the 
prominent themes in the vita that Vasari writes. Events that contradicted this 
interpretive strategy had to be managed carefully. A clever trap set for an im- 
petuous young competitor in the Brancacci Chapel thus becomes the work of a 
nameless maestro. For the name “Andrea del Sarto” was already Vasari's “nega- 
tive exemplum,’2’ a counterpoint to the laudable examples set by other artists 
who possessed what the author considered proper pride and ambition. 


22 Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccellenti pittori scultori e architettori: nelle redazioni del 1550 
e 1568, eds. Rosanna Bettarini and Paola Barocchi (Florence: Sansoni, 1966), vol. 5, 125-26. 
Passages of Vasari's text presented in English derive from Gaston DeVere's translations, 
often with modifications. 

23 Elena Parma Armani, Perin del Vaga: l'anello mancante: studi sul manierismo (Genoa: 
Sagep, 1986), 51; Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 155; Wellen, "Andrea del Sarto,’ 186-91. Shearman 
anticipated this line of argument without explicitly identifying Andrea as Vasari's *mae- 
stro" in Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 99 n. 2. 

24 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 9. See Wellen, "Andrea del Sarto,” 21-78. 

25 Patricia Lee Rubin, Giorgio Vasari: Art and History (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1998), 1-8. 

26 See Elizabeth Pilliod, Pontormo, Bronzino, Allori: A Genealogy of Florentine Art (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 2001), 1-10. Interestingly, Vasari's treatment of Andrea reso- 
nates with the author's attempts to marginalize a genealogy of painters who can be traced 
back to Andrea's workshop. 

27 Wellen, "Andrea del Sarto,” 15, 21-78. 
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Most art historians will say that Vasari’s rhetoric is a force to be reckoned 
with, a fact borne out by the reception of Andrea del Sarto among nineteenth- 
century intellectuals. Vasari’s slanted biography informed Alfred de Musset's 
theatrical play, André del Sarto (1833), as well as Robert Browning’s more fa- 
mous dramatic monologue.?8 In Browning's fictional rendition, Andrea watch- 
es a sunset over Fiesole and contemplates his professional shortcomings, but 
finds solace in the fact that his wife, Lucrezia del Fede, is beautiful. And yet, 
in pure Vasarian spirit, Lucrezia emerges from Browning's text as a less-than- 
faithful companion. Vasari's spirit is evident in the monographic tradition as 
well, where commentators consistently defined Andrea's artistic personality 
in terms that opposed the idea of the "brilliant technician" to the image of an 
artist with intellectual predispositions.?9 

I tend to see a divide in the way more modern scholarship has responded to 
Vasari's vita of Andrea del Sarto. On the one hand, a string of very recent pub- 
lications attempts to set the sixteenth-century biographer's technique-driven 
account of Andrea’s life on a more productive course. Scientific examination 
is central to this effort.?? In the 2015 exhibition curated by Julian Brooks, we 
learned about Andrea’s workshop practices and draftsmanship, about his 
methods of manipulating cartoons, and his innovations in the use of red chalk 
for capturing reality. Time and again, we find Andrea in the company of sculp- 
tors, mixing oil and tempera to great chromatic effect, or engaging with the 
tonal strategies of Leonardo.?! We begin to appreciate Andrea’s innovative 
methods of using a proportional compass in order to rescale and transfer 


28 Other examples of the nineteenth-century treatment of Andrea's life are discussed in 
Wellen, “Andrea del Sarto,’ 2-6. 

29 See H. Guinness, Andrea del Sarto (London: George Bell and Sons, 1899), v. “If the French 
are right in saying ‘le style cest l'homme; it is in the works [of Andrea del Sarto that] these 
words are best verified. Pre-occupied with no sterile reasoning, busy with no research 
after philosophic ideas, never seeking in literature the inspiration of his art, he is above 
all and before all—painter—who approaches nature with a frank sincerity before which 
she opens to him her most profound secrets, while he interprets them with a force so 
completely victorious over every difficulty of technique that the effort appears to be to 
him but as child’s-play, and his utterances but a further manifestation of her intimate 
mysteries.” 

30 See Syre, Schmidt, and Stege, Góttlich gemalt; Bayer et al., “Borgherini Holy Family and 
Charity,’ 35-55; Rinaldi, "Introducing Cartoons,” 3-14. 

31 I refer the reader to following essays in Brooks with Allen and Salomon, Andrea del 
Sarto: Brooks, “Introduction,” 1-9; Szafran and Chui, “A Perfectionist Revealed,” 13-19; 
Dominique Cordellier, “Drawings by Andrea del Sarto after Ancient and Modern Sources,” 
20-27; Faietti, “The Red-Chalk Drawings of Andrea del Sarto,” 28-33. 
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designs from a page to a prepared surface, such as a panel.?? We also find him 
treating cartoons as intermediary stages in the design process. With the help of 
infrared reflectography, Brooks and his colleagues showed Andrea revising his 
work on the panel itself, changing the poses of figures or even aspects of the 
picture's iconography.?? Could these revisions point to the collaborative nature 
of artistic production? Could they be creative choices made in response to the 
ongoing discussions Andrea had with his patrons and advisors? One wonders. 

On the other hand, Vasari's spirit lives on in—or maybe “haunts” is the bet- 
ter word—the scholarly debates regarding the definition of Mannerism and 
its relationship to High Renaissance art.3+ According to the received wisdom, 
High Renaissance art begins in Florence around 1480. From there, it spreads 
to other major Italian centers, principally Rome, until its decline in 1520 or so. 
Works that fall into this category feature monumental figures arranged sym- 
metrically, in compositions with geometric inflections. They privilege values of 
order and rationality and are traditionally described as the miraculous prod- 
ucts of artistic genius.35 Leonardo, Michelangelo, and Raphael are typically the 
key protagonists, while Andrea del Sarto serves as the last great exponent of 
the High Renaissance style. In the eyes of some, Andrea's “timidity’—to re- 
call Vasari’s characterization—signaled the decline of an entire period. This 
occurred just as the stylistic features that would define the next historical 
period, Mannerism, were taking shape in minds of Andrea's students: Rosso, 
Pontormo, Salviati, and Vasari himself.36 

Now, of course, the confidence that once informed discussions of genius 
and the High Renaissance no longer exists.?? Scholars are even more circum- 
spect when it comes to Mannerism. "Mannerism" was originally a label that 
expressed disdain for works of art produced during the years that separate the 
death of Raphael and the emergence of the Carracci. In the early twentieth 
century, scholars tried to rehabilitate the term by aligning it with modernist 


32 Szafran and Chui, “A Perfectionist Revealed,” 14-16; see also Brooks's catalog entry for The 
Sacrifice of Isaac in Brooks with Allen and Salomon, Andrea del Sarto, 185-95. 

33 See Brooks's catalog entry for The Madonna of the Steps, in Brooks with Allen and 
Salomon, Andrea del Sarto, 160-67. 

34 See S. J. Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1963), 
vol. 1, vii; David Franklin, Painting in Renaissance Florence, 1500-1550 (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2001), 127-51. 

35 Jill Burke, “Inventing the High Renaissance, from Winkelmann to Wikipedia: An 
Introductory Essay,” in Rethinking the High Renaissance, ed. Jill Burke (Burlington, VT: 
Ashgate, 2012), 1-23. 

36 See Heinrich Wölfflin, Classic Art: An Introduction to the Italian Renaissance, trans. Peter 
Murray and Linda Murray (New York: Phaidon, 1959), 155. 

37 See Burke, “Inventing the High Renaissance,’ 1-23. 
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values of crisis, conflict, and rebellion. Then a series of important interven- 
tions in the 1960s focused attention on the idea of maniera. 

Maniera, a word that involves the hand, or mano, can be translated as 
"style"—Aas in an artist's personal style or a regional style—or as the ideal of 
“stylishness.”38 The different senses of the locution often prove difficult to 
parcel out. Consider Shearman’s influential Mannerism (1967), the book that 
coined the term, “the stylish style”39 When Shearman spoke of maniera as an 
artistic ideal (stylishness), he was thinking of the refinement and extreme el- 
egance cultivated by artists in Rome after 1520 (the Roman maniera), largely 
in imitation of the antique and of Raphael and Michelangelo's styles (their 
maniera).4° We are touching on a serious problem as far as historical peri- 
odization is concerned. The question of how or even if maniera (the ideal) can 
be used to define a more general period style—a Mannerism that embraces 
phenomena not grounded in Roman developments, for instance—is far from 
resolved. 

Anyone who studies Andrea del Sarto has to grapple with the High 
Renaissance/Mannerism issue in some capacity. I have chosen to do so oblique- 
ly. My interest in these historiographic labels has to do with Andrea as some- 
one who was conscious of working within the history of Florentine art. For this 
reason, and from this point on, I will always frame the terms ‘High Renaissance’ 
and ‘Mannerism’ with inverted commas. I will do the same with ‘classic’ and 
‘classical’ when those words function as synonyms for ‘High Renaissance, as 
is often the case.^! The inverted commas are my way of acknowledging the 
contested and inherently artificial nature of period style terminology without 
directly entering that fray. Instead of throwing down a gauntlet on matters 
of historical categorization, I have something I hope to show about Andrea’s 
interests: when previous commentators described Andrea’s pictures by point- 
ing out the formal characteristics of the ‘classic’ or ‘High Renaissance’ style, or 


38 See John Shearman, Mannerism (New York: Penguin, 1991), 15-48. See also Elizabeth 
Cropper, “Introduction,” in Craig Hugh Smyth, Mannerism and Maniera (Vienna: IRSA, 
1992), 12-21. A renewed interest in the historiography of Mannerism inspired the con- 
ference organized by Tiffany Lynn Hunt and Erin Giffin at the Bibliotheca Hertziana, 
“Maniera and Mannerisms: a Historiographic Paradigm of Cinquecento Art” (June 5-6, 
2018). Stephen J. Campbell drew my attention to the connection between maniera and 
mano. 

39 Shearman, Mannerism, 19. 

40 Antonio Geremicca made this argument is his presentation, “Maniera, Stile: Il lessico va- 
sariano e il Mannerism di John Shearman,” delivered at the “Maniera and Mannerisms” 
conference (June 5, 2018, Bibliotheca Hertziana). 

41 See S. J. Freedberg, Painting in Italy, 1500-1600 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1993), 
14-17; Hall, After Raphael, xii-xv. 
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even the emergence of ‘Mannerism, they spoke to a series of compositional 
decisions that, in the artist’s time, might just as easily have conveyed aspects 
of Florentine civic and cultural identity, or even religious ideals. Approaching 
the artist’s formal strategies with his patria in mind has the benefit of allow- 
ing us to contribute to scholarly impulses that push beyond Vasari’s critical 
framework.42 The Andrea I describe was far from timid. He did indeed have 
clever hands, but he also had an agile mind. 


3 Andrea and the Monographic Tradition 


Looking back at the reception of Andrea del Sarto in the twentieth century 
has other benefits, especially when we look closer at a few select publications 
and consider the project of writing an art-historical monograph—the artist’s 
monograph being another facet of Vasari’s legacy, broadly conceived. In 1963, 
for example, Sydney Freedberg published his two-volume Andrea del Sarto. 
This text and catalogue raisonné ordered Andrea’s oeuvre and charted his sty- 
listic development in ways that refined the field’s sense of the ‘classic’ style, a 
term Freedberg defines as “of the highest class"? Andrea, he argues, developed 
as a painter by essentially climbing a ladder of artistic genius—“genius” being 
a self-evident creative principle in this account. At the top of this ladder sat 
Leonardo and Michelangelo, the figures who invented the ‘classic’ style. Over 
time, their particular innovations, emanating from their work in an almost 
Platonic fashion, influenced the creations of other artists.^^ These individuals 
form a hierarchy, so that Raphael ranks just below his older colleagues, fol- 
lowed closely by Fra Bartolommeo, while other, lesser painters file onto their 
respective rungs. 

For Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto begins his career at the ladder's base. 
His earliest works, those dating to between 1506 and 1514, detail how he ac- 
quired a mastery of naturalistic techniques, how he studied the lessons of the 


42 See Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 8-9. 

43 Freedberg, Painting in Italy, 14. In this regard, Freedberg’s study of Andrea del Sarto 
develops themes he explored in more detail two years earlier, in Painting of the High 
Renaissance in Rome and Florence (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1961). For 
other discussions of the ‘classic’ style, see Wólfflin, Classic Art; Burke, “Inventing the High 
Renaissance,” 11-14. For discussions that take up Freedberg as an important interlocutor, 
see Franklin, Painting in Renaissance Florence, 127-151; Wellen, “Andrea del Sarto,” 181-274. 

44 See Freedberg, Painting in Italy, 14. “The innovators of this classical style developed it 
and demonstrated it with an authority that compelled their contemporaries to reshape 
their art, and for the artists of succeeding generations of the sixteenth century this style 
remained an inescapable precondition with which they had to deal.” 
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Quattrocento masters, and how he then began to approach higher planes of 
artistic expression. This development came about as Andrea internalized the 
lessons of his peers, so that it is possible for Freedberg to speak of the paint- 
er's work in terms of Raphaelisms and Leonardesque qualities, as predicated 
on Michelangelo’s example, or as based on Bartolommeo’s model. Freedberg 
sensed an important shift in Andrea's style, a shift that marked the painter's 
entrance into maturity, between 1514 and 1521. His figures became more monu- 
mental, his compositions more unified and harmonious, more balanced and 
geometrical in arrangement. These qualities, particularly the notion of for- 
mal unity—of the composition as "integer"5— elevated Andrea's art to the 
“highest class” of pictorial excellence. He crossed that threshold definitively 
around 1517. For the next several years, Andrea's paintings were comparable to 
Raphael’s Roman creations. Andrea began to withdraw from this level of su- 
preme execution sometime between 1524 and 1527, at which point he entered 
into a final and, for Freedberg, unequivocal phase of decline. This phase lasted 
until the artist's death in 1530. Freedberg borrows from Vasari here, framing 
Andrea's decline as an intellectual crisis, which resulted in a loss of artistic 
vitality, and which betrayed an underlying lack of self-confidence.46 

A significant set of assumptions informs the way Freedberg approaches 
the task of writing an art-historical monograph. Freedberg is, first and fore- 
most, committed to the notion that art history belongs to the larger field of 
intellectual history; thinking and knowledge manifest themselves in an artist's 
treatment of pictorial form. He is also devoted to the idea of cultural unity, a 
notion powerfully operative in nineteenth-century scholarship.*” Andrea del 
Sarto’s later works are thus particularly interesting, as the painter continued to 
produce works in the ‘classic’ style while other artists were engaging in ‘post- 
classical’ experiments, creating the overly idealized, hyper-sophisticated works 
of art that might be described as Mannerist’ Andrea's paintings, then, demon- 
strate that “the ‘Triumph of Mannerism’ in Florence after 1520”48 was neither 
sudden nor complete. But, in their perceived shortcomings, and because of 


45  Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, 17. 

46 Freedberg’s views on Andrea's supposed crisis marry well with certain historiographi- 
cal trends in the commentary on ‘Mannerism. Dvorák's discussion, which presents 
‘Mannerism as a type of spiritual crisis, is a case in point. See Max Dvorak, “On El Greco 
and Mannerism, trans. John Hardy, in German Essays on Art History, ed. Gert Schiff (New 
York: Continuum, 1988), 191-205. 

47 See Paul Barolsky, “Sydney J. Freedberg, Historian and Critic: An Appreciation,” Artibus et 
Historiae 1 (1980): 135-42. 

48  Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, vii. Cf. Walter Friedlander, Mannerism and 
Anti-Mannerism in Italian Painting (New York: Columbia University Press, 1990), 3-43. 
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the artist’s presumed personal deficiencies, these same paintings also show us 
what Freedberg might call an empty ‘classicism. After 1524, Andrea's artistic 
style was no longer equipped to address the cultural “climate—sophisticated, 
unsettled, and compelled to introspection—[that] helped to shape the experi- 
ments from which the thesis of the Mannerist style came."4? 

The first true challenges to this tradition of commentary, focused as it is 
on the artist's supposed limitations, appeared shortly after the publication of 
Freedberg's monograph. In 1965, Raffaele Monti published a study of Andrea 
del Sarto, attacking the tendency toward what he called “pseudo-historical 
prejudice,”5° that is, the inclination to frame the artist as a passive or timid 
individual. Extricating Andrea from such a problematic framework, Monti 
attempted to analyze Andrea's personality and delineate his position within 
the sixteenth-century artistic community without relying on the categories of 
‘classicism’ and 'Mannerism.*! In this regard, however, Monti might have mis- 
judged the mood of Renaissance scholars at the time, many of whom preferred 
to interrogate such stylistic categories.52 

Shearman was one such individual. Shearman’s Andrea del Sarto, which in- 
cludes a catalogue raisonné, marks a turning point in the scholarship on this 
artist. His study managed to disentangle the critical appreciation of Andrea’s 
paintings from the rhetoric of Vasari’s biography, and it did so in a manner 
that expanded the scope of the monographic tradition—or, at least, the mono- 
graphic tradition as conceived by scholars around the middle of the twentieth 
century.°? Whereas Freedberg’s argument is concise and focused, offering a 
consideration of Andrea’s art that revolves around a single theme (the ‘classic’ 
style), Shearman adopts a series of analytical lenses. He broaches the ques- 
tion of patronage, considers how a work's physical setting might condition the 
viewing experience, looks at iconographic traditions, and compares Andrea's 
paintings to other examples of Italian art as well as Northern European prints. 
This multipronged approach allowed Shearman to reconsider the larger 
issue of stylistic labels. Andrea’s work, he argues, might be classified as ‘High 


49  Freedberg, Painting in Italy, 177. 

50 Raffaele Monti, Andrea del Sarto (Milan: Edizioni di Comunità, 1981), 14. 

51 Monti, Andrea del Sarto, 13-17. In a manner comparable to Freedberg's, Monti's attempts 
to position Andrea within the artistic community prioritize the artist's reception of other 
painters, Leonardo, Raphael, and Michelangelo especially. 

52 See Liana De Girolami Cheney, "Introduction: Stylistic Problems in Mannerism and 
Maniera, in Readings in Italian Mannerism (New York: Peter Lang, 1997), 1-8. 

53 Fora more developed consideration of the monographic tradition, see Gabriele Guercio, 
Art as Existence: The Artist's Monograph and Its Project (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2009), 
2-23, 226-61. 
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Renaissance’ in one instance, as ‘Mannerist’ in the next, and as ‘proto-Baroque’ 
in another. This realization is one of the many intriguing aspects of Shearman’s 
analysis. He allows these stylistic categories not only to coexist, but also to sit 
alongside one another, even to intermingle within a single picture. This line 
of thinking is particularly evident when it comes to color. As Shearman main- 
tains, Andrea’s treatment of color develops over the course of his career and, 
in a rather dramatic break with tradition, results in the cultivation of maniera 
in the 1520s.54 By his account, then, Andrea del Sarto is not the swan song of 
the ‘classic’ style or a holdover from a bygone era. Instead, he is the point of 
continuity between two historical periods. 

The way in which Shearman interprets this painter and his place in history 
speaks, ultimately, to an issue of method. Freedberg was primarily concerned 
with codifying those properties that locate Andrea del Sarto within the histo- 
riographic system that found its fullest expression in the author’s seminal work, 
Painting in Italy, 1500-1600. Shearman, on the other hand, was more prone to 
refashion stylistic categories in order to illuminate the cultural and deeply per- 
sonal circumstances that informed Andrea del Sarto’s choices as an artist. As 
already indicated, Shearman’s is not a perfect solution to the problem of his- 
torical periodization—he famously came to think his own Mannerism a “brash 
and youthful book'55—but nor it is without certain merits. I am thinking, for 
instance, of Shearman’s unflinching support for an analytic system that privi- 
leges the concerns and critical terminology of the period under examination. 

Many art historians, including many initial readers of Shearman's Andrea del 
Sarto, have looked favorably on this sense of what it means to study history.56 


54 See Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol.1, 131; John Shearman, “Maniera as an Aesthetic Ideal,” 
in Renaissance and Mannerism: Studies in Western Art. Acts in the Twentieth International 
Congress of the History of Art (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), 200-221; 
Shearman, Mannerism, 15-48, quotation below from 23. This observation touches on 
one of the most compelling and, at the time of its publication, controversial theses of 
Shearman’s Mannerism. “Mannerism,” he maintains, “was latent in the preceding period 
to the same extent as were the many Baroque tendencies in sixteenth-century art, and it 
was as logical a sequel. One of the most characteristic things about Mannerism is that its 
birth was ideally easy and attended by no crisis.” 

55  JohnShearman, Only Connect... Artand the Spectator in the Italian Renaissance (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1992), 4. 

56 Note, for example, the connections among Shearman, Mannerism, 81-91; David Summers, 
“Maniera and Movement: The Figura Serpentinata,’ Art Quarterly 35 (1972): 269-301, re- 
printed in Readings in Italian Mannerism, ed. Liana De Girolami Cheney (New York: Peter 
Lang, 1997), 273-313; David Summers, “Contrapposto: Style and Meaning in Renaissance 
Art,’ Art Bulletin 59 (1977): 336-61; Michael W. Cole, “The Figura Sforzata: Modeling, Power, 
and the Mannerist Body,’ Art History 24 (2001): 520-51; Michael W. Cole, Ambitious Form: 
Giambologna, Ammanati, and Danti in Florence (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
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And yet, as noted at the very beginning of this introduction, a period of relative 
silence descended upon Andrea's work after 1965. Few publications focused on 
the artist, and none offered a serious challenge to the picture of Andrea that 
emerged from Shearman's pages. 

That silence broke when conservators undertook a large-scale restoration 
project in preparation for a celebratory exhibition in 1986, marking the five 
hundredth anniversary of Andrea's birth.5 This project, as well as the accom- 
panying exhibition catalog, helped free Andrea's paintings from accumulated 
layers of discoloring varnish, real and figurative. This subtle work of recovery 
continued in the 1996 exhibition, L'officina della maniera, which cast a sharp 
light on Florentine art from the first decades of the sixteenth century, before 
reaching a culmination of sorts in 1998. At this point, Antonio Natali—a con- 
tributor to both of the aforementioned exhibitions—published a new and 
wonderfully insightful assessment of Andrea's career. 

Natali’s volume does not offer a revised catalogue raisonné or a traditional 
appraisal of the artist’s style. Instead, the author uses Andrea's biography as a 
framework for an “extended essay'58 on what he calls the painter’s visual po- 
etics. Natali analyzes these poetics by focusing on Andrea's participation in a 
number of different cultural circumstances. These circumstances range from 
specific commissions to the discussions Andrea had with his peers while study- 
ing the famous Battle cartoons by Leonardo and Michelangelo, to the even 
more stimulating theoretical conversations that took place within the studio 
of Baccio d'Agnolo, the architect and woodcarver who served as Andrea's col- 
laborator on a number of occasions. This approach allowed Natali to explore 
the artist’s extensive social connections, as well as the painter’s interest in cer- 
tain humanist and theological ideals—interests that are difficult to reconcile 
with Vasari’s biography. 

More so than any previous commentator, in fact, Natali writes against the 
image of Andrea promoted by Vasari. For Natali, Andrea del Sarto was a fig- 
ure who consciously adopted a “moral code of austerity,”59 a code grounded in 
Ciceronian ethics and in the teachings of Girolamo Savonarola, the Dominican 


2011), 1-20. One might also compare Shearman, Only Connect, 44-58, and Michael W. Cole, 
“Cellini’s Blood,” Art Bulletin 81 (1999): 215-35. 

57 See Andrea del Sarto, 1486-1530: dipinti e disegni a Firenze (Florence: Palazzo Pitti, 
1986). The Louvre also put on an exhibition titled Hommage à Andrea del Sarto in 1986. 
John Shearman reviewed these shows in “The Exhibitions for Andrea del Sarto’s Fifth 
Centenary,’ Burlington Magazine 129 (1987): 498-502. 

58 Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 8. 

59 Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 8. 
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preacher who briefly rose to political prominence during Andrea's youth.© 
Above all, Andrea was a refined, intelligent painter with deep sympathies for 
his local culture and his spiritual environment.®! 

This reading finds an important measure of support in later sixteenth- 
century artistic commentaries. Raffaello Borghini's Il Riposo (1584), a work 
often discussed in terms of the “Counter-Reformation,’ is perhaps the best 
known of these sources. Andrea's vita receives special attention in this text.9? 
When it comes to presenting Andrea in a favorable light, however, the writ- 
ings of Francesco Bocchi outshine even Borghini’s efforts. Bocchi's affinity 
for Andrea's art is born, ultimately, of the fact that the two Florentines shared 
common interests. These interests, which encompass matters of spirituality 
and cultural politics, find expression in Bocchi’s guidebook to the monuments 
of Florence, Le bellezze della citta di Fiorenza (1591), as well as in his Discorso 
sopra l'eccellenza dell'opera d'Andrea del Sarto (1567). In both texts, the author 
displays a remarkable level of discernment when discussing Andrea's pic- 
tures, which he presents as an exceptionally elegant brand of mute poetry.64 
Scipione Ammirato echoes these thoughts by comparing Andrea's facilità to 


60 Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 67-93. Carlo Del Bravo posited a connection between Andrea's 
art and Savonarola’s ideas in “Andrea del Sarto,’ Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di 
Pisa 25 (1995): 463-83. 

61 A version of this argument appears in Antonio Natali, “Andrea del Sarto, A Model of 
Thought and Language: Chapter One,’ and “Chapter Two,” (henceforth Natali, “Chapter 
One” and “Chapter Two,’ respectively) in The Cinquecento in Florence: Modern Manner’ 
and Counter-Reformation, eds. Carlo Falciani and Antonio Natali (Florence: Mandragora, 
2017), 27-39, 89-105, respectively. Cf. Wellen, “Andrea del Sarto,” 12-20. Wellen challenges 
Natali’s interpretation of Andrea’s character, framing the painter instead in terms of bur- 
lesque culture. Her argument derives from admirable discussions of two compagnie di 
piacere, which included Andrea among their members. In spite of Wellen’s objections, 
I am sympathetic toward Natali’s argument, which places more emphasis on Andrea’s 
paintings. I have no doubt that Andrea enjoyed the social frivolities Wellen suggests, but 
I see no reason to suppose that a propensity for burlesque humor and a strong sense of 
piety are mutually exclusive. 

62 See Raffaello Borghini, Il Riposo, ed. and trans. Lloyd H. Ellis (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 2007), 205-11, 321. For an excellent discussion of Borghini’s text and the chal- 
lenges facing late sixteenth-century painters, see Stuart Lingo, “Raffaello Borghini and the 
Corpus of Florentine Art in an Age of Reform,” in The Sensuous in the Counter-Reformation 
Church, eds. Marcia B. Hall and Tracy E. Cooper (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University 
Press, 2013), 113-35. 

63 See Natali, “Chapter One,” 27-39. 

64 Robert Williams, “A Treatise by Francesco Bocchi in Praise of Andrea del Sarto,’ Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 52 (1989): 11-39. As Williams demonstrates, Bocchi 
went to great lengths in order to connect Andrea's paintings to the principles outlined in 
Aristotle’s Poetics. 
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that of Ludovico Ariosto, explaining that the works of both appear “prive di 
studio e di fatica." 65 

Ultimately, what these sixteenth-century authors give us is a way of address- 
ing the sustained and self-conscious modes of viewing practiced by individu- 
als who lived around Andrea's time. Implicit in their written commentaries 
is the idea that altarpieces existed within an environment of theoretical and 
spiritual discourse.996 The Renaissance spectator was one who engaged with 
the art object, who thought about it, and who frequently answered the object's 
call for speech, whether in prayer or with praise, or both.®’ This realization, 
of course, places a certain premium on the observations recorded by Bocchi, 
Borghini, and by Vasari as well, even as it requires an awareness of how the 
authors' rhetorical interests shaped the texts we use as evidence. I have tried 
to strike such a balance when I make note of these critics and their remarks in 
the following pages. 

As this last statement suggests, I myself am sympathetic to Natali's argu- 
ments, just as I am to Shearman's study of Andrea del Sarto. Together, these 
scholars offer a culturally embedded understanding of this historical figure 
and his artistic production. As such, they speak to important shifts in art his- 
tory as a discipline, as well as in the monograph as a model of art-historical 
scholarship. Shearman, for instance, anticipated a movement toward interests 
that would come to typify the so-called New Art History.58 This movement in- 
volved a broadening of the discipline's investigative focus, so that relatively 
homogeneous approaches to stylistic categories gave way to discussions of 
the external agencies that shaped artistic production and that defined an 
artist's subjectivity. Natali carries this line of investigation further. He offers 
an assessment of Andrea's character grounded in a prismatic conception of 
the painter's work and a critical exposition of certain sociocultural problems 
(such as Savonarola's spiritual ideas) that arguably preoccupied Andrea and 
his contemporaries.9? 


65 Scipione Ammirato, Gli opuscoli di Scipione Ammirato (Florence: Giorgio Marescotti, 
1583), 263. 

66 Thomas Frangenberg and Robert Williams, “Introduction,” in Francesco Bocchi, The 
Beauties of the City of Florence: A Guidebook of 1591, trans. Thomas Frangenberg and Robert 
Williams (London: Harvey Miller, 2006), 3-22. See also Wellen, “Andrea del Sarto,” 224-74. 

67 See Baxandall, Painting and Experience, 29-108; Shearman, Only Connect, 10-58. 

68 See Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann, “What is ‘New’ about the ‘New Art History’?,” in The 
Philosophy of the Visual Arts, ed. Philip Alperson (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1992), 515-20. 

69 There are interesting parallels among Natali's study of Andrea del Sarto and several other 
monographs published around the same time. See, in particular, Stephen J. Campbell, 
Cosmé Tura of Ferrara: Style, Politics and the Renaissance City, 1450-1495 (New Haven: Yale 
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The benefits of this approach have been tremendous, especially in terms 
of enriching our understanding of life in the sixteenth century. We can now 
speak more productively about, among other things, the structures of social 
power relative to art. But it is important to understand that these benefits have 
come at a cost. When scholars of Renaissance art turned their attention away 
from the problems of style and stylistic development, to a certain extent they 
lost sight of the artist as what we might call a “singularity” This concept— 
which can be traced back to the contemporary French philosopher, Jean-Luc 
Nancy—does not grant the human subject the status of an enduring, immu- 
table essence. Nor does it entirely credit theories of human existence that, 
say, present the “author” solely as a function of discourse. On the contrary, the 
subject-as-singularity sits in the middle of this polemic, in the space between 
the metaphysics of presence and the critiques of deconstruction. The notion 
supposes the subject to be unfixed but extant as a biological given, as an irre- 
ducible fact, or, to use Nancy’s term, as “someone. This theoretical position, in 
turn, means that the continuum of a human life is perceived only through the 
dynamic of continuous being and continuous becoming.”° 

Freedberg’s treatment of Andrea del Sarto is an excellent example of this dy- 
namic. Andrea's oeuvre is a collection of paintings, a plurality, made by a single 
artist—a historical subject of singular talent who possessed a brand of intel- 
ligence and ambition that was uniquely his. These paintings thus constitute an 
indivisible body of work and allow us to address the continuum of Andrea’s ex- 
istence as a historical being. At the same time, however, Freedberg also traces 


University Press, 1997), 1-7; Megan Holmes, Fra Filippo Lippi: The Carmelite Painter (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1999), 1-5; Alexander Nagel, Michelangelo and the Reform 
of Art (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 1-24. More recent studies 
fit comfortably within this tradition as well. See Lingo, Federico Barocci, 1-9; Christian 
Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary in Raphael (University Park: Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 2011), 2-9. 

70 Guercio, Art as Existence, 8-11. See also Jean-Luc Nancy, Being Singular Plural, trans. 
James P. Brommer (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2000), 1-100. Cf. Roland Barthes, 
“The Death of the Author,’ in Image, Music, Text, ed. and trans. Stephen Heath (New York: 
Hill and Wang, 1997), 142-48; Michel Foucault, “What is an Author?,” in The Foucault 
Reader, ed. Paul Rabinow (New York: Pantheon Books, 1984), 101-20, quotation below 
from 17-48. In some respects, Nancy's concept of “singularity” allows us to answer a ques- 
tion Foucault asked at the end of his famous essay. “It would seem that one could also, 
beginning with analyses of this type [i.e., his essay], reexamine the privileges of the sub- 
ject.... [P]erhaps one must return to this question, not in order to reestablish the theme 
of an originating subject, but to grasp the subject’s points of insertion, modes of function, 
and system of dependencies.... How can it activate the rules of language from within and 
thus give rise to the designs which are properly its own? ... How, under what conditions, 
and in what forms can something like a subject appear in the order of discourse?” 
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the changes in Andrea's existence, his artistic and intellectual development, 
his growth, his decline. These shifts, inextricably linked to one another by the 
simple fact of Andrea's lifespan, establish the artist’s character of being as one 
who fashions and reveals himself by the actions of coming into being, that is, 
by his self-performance in art. If Freedberg interpreted these actions in terms 
of formalism and as movements toward ‘classicism, then when subsequent art 
historians broke with Freedberg’s methodological assumptions, they also frac- 
tured his finely delineated portrait of Andrea del Sarto’s singularity, reworking 
its pieces into a mosaic of the historical contexts Andrea once inhabited.” 
My inquiries into Andrea’s stylistic development, my interests in his spiri- 
tual education, are an attempt to intervene within the traditions of the art- 
historical monograph. My aim is to recover a sense of Andrea del Sarto’s 
singularity. I believe that we can contribute much to the larger scholarly dis- 
cussion of Italian Renaissance art history by paying attention to the particular 
dialectic of being and becoming that defined Andrea’s existence within the 
social contexts of early modern altarpiece painting. This contribution has ev- 
erything to do with the issue of spiritual renewal and the idea of reform. 


4 Art, Renewal, and Reform 


I have mostly been using “renewal” and “reform” as interchangeable terms. 
In this respect, I am calling upon powerful theological traditions in which 
Christian authors consistently discuss humanity’s reformatio or renovatio ad 
imaginem Dei. Among Renaissance historians, however, the word “reform” 
points toward another set of religious impulses, especially when placed in 
conjunction with the period’s growing sense of artistic self-consciousness. The 
complexities of the situation deserve a brief comment. 

That the Renaissance saw the emergence of something like our own mod- 
ern conception of art is a commonplace among scholars and students today. 
Even when creating religious pictures, painters cultivated virtuoso methods of 
pictorial address. These could be—and were—appreciated in ways that might 
not necessarily be connected to religion at all. How did this happen? 

One prevailing view is that the elevated idea of art emerged in response to 
conflicts within the world of religion itself. Throughout the early modern pe- 
riod, intellectuals debated the spiritual efficacy of good works and the author- 
ity of the clergy. Such debates called into question the entire economy of pious 
spending that supported the production of religious imagery. This in turn 


71 This tendency is particularly evident in Wellen, “Andrea del Sarto,” 1-20. 
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compelled practitioners of the visual arts, together with those who were sym- 
pathetic to their cause, to generate a new system of support and justification 
for their work. They created a critical vocabulary for artistic production—a 
new cultural discourse, a theoretical discipline. The “work of art” is the product 
of that discourse: it is a type of authorial product, a marker of its maker’s skill, 
personal maniera, and social persona. As such, the “work of art” belonged to 
a type of discursive space that differed from the established conventions of 
Christian culture, a type of discursive space that resembles the modern mu- 
seum more than the medieval church. The Renaissance period itself, insofar 
as religious imagery is concerned, thus became a period of crisis. To borrow 
explicitly from Hans Belting, the “era of art” was beginning, and those involved 
in the production of visual media—patrons, artists, and clerics—had to navi- 
gate new terrain.?? 

The question of how Renaissance artists responded to this new terrain has 
become inextricably linked to art-historical discussions of reform.”? We are now 
accustomed to thinking about the “reform of art.’”4 The phrase recalls not only 


72 Hans Belting, Likeness and Presence: A History of the Image before the Era of Art, trans. 
Edmund Jephcott (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), 1-17, 458-90. 

73 See, for instance, Hall, Sacred Image, 1-15; Marcia B. Hall, “Introduction,” in The Sensuous in 
the Counter-Reformation Church, eds. Marcia B. Hall and Tracy E. Cooper (Cambridge, UK: 
Cambridge University Press, 2013), 1-20. Cf. John W. O’Malley, “Trent, Sacred Images, and 
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eds. Marcia B. Hall and Tracy E. Cooper (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 
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and the Baroque Image, ed. Franco Mormando (Chestnut Hill, MA: McMullen Museum 
of Art, Boston College, 1999), 151-78; Nicola Courtright, The Papacy and the Art of Reform 
in Sixteenth-Century Rome: Gregory XIII's Tower of the Winds in the Vatican (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2003); Charles Dempsey, “The Carracci and the Devout Style 
in Emilia,’ in Sixteenth-Century Italian Art, ed. Michael W. Cole (Malden: Blackwell, 2006), 
388-402; Charles Dempsey, Annibale Carracci and the Beginnings of the Baroque Style 
(Fiesole: Edizioni Cadmo, 2000); Christian Hecht, Katholische Bildertheologie der friihen 
Neuzeit. Studien zu Traktaten von Johannes Molanus, Gabriele Paleotti und anderen Autoren 
(Berlin: Gebr. Mann Verlag, 2012); Pamela M. Jones, Federico Borromeo and the Ambrosiana: 
Art, Patronage, and Reform in Seventeenth-Century Milan (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993); Lingo, Federico Barocci; Steven F. Ostrow, Art and Spirituality in 
Counter-Reformation Rome: The Sistine and Pauline Chapels in S. Maria Maggiore (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1996); Paolo Prodi, La crisi religiosa del XVI secolo: rifor- 
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the edicts of the Council of Trent, but also the fiery sermons of Savonarola, as 
well as locutions such as “Counter-Reformation” and “Counter-Maniera.”” In 
each instance, we are dealing with a narrative of conflict. Take the Renaissance 
altarpiece, for example. As instruments of the church, these art-objects were 
meant to facilitate the contemplative process that allows worshippers to com- 
mune with the divine. But as examples of human artifice, early modern altar- 
pieces also had the very real potential to distract worshippers with dazzling 
displays of the maker's technical sophistication, virtuosity, and creativity. They 
could even kindle sinful forms of desire. Therein lies the problem, the conflict, 
or to use Alexander Nagel's insightful terminology, the conditions for the possi- 
bility of *controversy."9 For many of Andrea's peers, the difficulties they faced 
as makers of religious imagery inspired a series of multifaceted attempts to 
reform artistic practice: they looked back to an imagined earlier state of purity 
and decorum, interrogated their own creative processes, and cultivated strate- 
gies of archaism—all in an attempt to “save art for religion"? 

Andrea del Sarto is different, and I think this is why he does not receive 
more scholarly attention: his works do not fit the art-in-conflict-with-religion 
model of analysis. On the contrary, Andrea's altarpieces mark moments when 
the spheres of Renaissance art and religion worked together in perfect harmo- 
ny, when art and religion were indistinguishable from one another.” In each 
case examined in the following chapters, the exceptionally expressive system 
of artifice that Andrea put on display inspired a desire to see God "face to face" 
(1 Cor 13:12). Such moments invite anyone interested in the artistic culture of 
“Early Modern Catholicism"? to seriously consider the devotional imperatives 


75 See Hall, After Raphael, 173-214. These themes are also explored in the author's Renovation 
and Counter-Reformation: Vasari and Duke Cosimo in Sta. Maria Novella and Sta. Croce, 
1565—1577 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1979) 

76 See Nagel, Controversy of Renaissance Art, 1-10. 

77 Nagel, Controversy of Renaissance Art, 9. 

78 While my approach to Andrea's altarpieces breaks with the prevailing discussion of reform 
in the visual arts, it intersects with a number of studies of Renaissance art and religion. My 
thinking owes much to this string of articles: Paul Barolsky, “Naturalism and the Visionary 
Art of the Early Renaissance,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts 129 (1997): 57—64; Paul Barolsky, “The 
History of Italian Renaissance Art Re-envisioned,” Word and Image 12 (1996): 243-50; Paul 
Barolsky, "The Visionary Experience of Renaissance Art,” Word and Image u (1995): 174-8. 
See also the insightful discussion of Titian's art in Christopher J. Nygren, "Titian's Christ 
with the Coin: Recovering the Spiritual Currency of Numismatics in Renaissance Ferrara," 
Renaissance Quarterly 69.2 (2016): 449-88; Christopher J. Nygren, “Titian’s Ecce Homo on 
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79 I am adopting the phrase “Early Modern Catholicism" from John W. O'Malley, Trent 
and All That: Renaming Catholicism in the Early Modern Era (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2000), 1-15. 
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that Gerhart B. Ladner delineated in The Idea of Reform, his wonderful study 
of patristic theology. For clarity’s sake, I refer to those same imperatives when 
I speak of spiritual renewal. 

At the heart of this book, then, are certain convictions regarding how we 
connect the discipline of art history to the wider fields of humanistic inquiry. 
Andrea del Sarto painted in ways that reveal painting’s capacities for theo- 
logical communication, poetic exploration, and spiritual introspection. His 
professional engagements compelled him to grapple with the mysteries and 
possibilities of the soul. While his experiences were unique—or should I say, 
singular—they also cast fresh light on the rich intellectual lives artists led at 
this point in history. For that reason, they have much to tell us about the rich- 
ness of human experience itself. 


CHAPTER 1 


Sight and Touch in the Noli me tangere 


Andrea del Sarto painted his Noli me tangere (Fig. 1) at the age of twenty-four! 
He was young, ambitious, and grappling for the first time with the demands of 
producing an altarpiece. He had his reputation to consider. He had the spiri- 
tual function of his picture to think about. And he had his patron's wishes to 
address. I begin this chapter by discussing this last category of concern, the 
complex realities of artistic patronage, as a means of emphasizing the broad- 
er arguments of my book: the altarpiece commissions that Andrea received 
were learning opportunities, and his artistic decisions serve as indices of the 
religious knowledge he acquired in the course of completing his professional 
endeavors. 

Throughout this particular endeavor—from his first client consultation to 
the moment he delivered the Noli me tangere to the Augustinian convent lo- 
cated just outside the San Gallo gate of Florence—Andrea worked closely with 
other members of his community. We are able to identify those individuals 
only in a general sense. Andrea received his commission from the Morelli fam- 
ily, silk merchants who lived in the Santa Croce quarter of the city and who 
frequently served in the civic government. They owned the rights to one of the 
most prestigious chapels in the San Gallo church. It was located close to the 
chancel, second to the left of the apse.” 

This was prime real estate. Renaissance churches were communal 
structures—always visible, frequently visited. They had a natural hierarchy, 
dominated by the high altar. Because of these facts, the allocation of chapel 
spaces within the building’s layout was a carefully managed affair, with the 
wealthiest and most important citizens claiming the most prized areas? A 
chapel located close to the apse would mark a family as being of considerable 


1 The fact that he was sharing a workshop with Franciabigio in 1510 makes it necessary to jus- 
tify assigning the Noli me tangere to Andrea alone. Thankfully, there are a few important 
pieces of evidence that allow us to make a compelling attribution. Vasari discusses this paint- 
ing only in the life of Andrea del Sarto. The Magdalene's features are based on one of Andrea's 
drawings, a figure study made in preparation for this panel. And Christ’s physiognomy is even 
more particular in its correspondence to Andrea’s figure type, as will be discussed below. 
See Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 32; Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 131-35 and vol. 2, 327; 
Shearman, “Leonardo’s Colour and Chiaroscuro,” 13-47. 

2 Alessandro Cecchi, “Profili di amici e committenti,’ in Andrea del Sarto, 1486-1530: dipinti e 
disegni a Firenze (Florence: Palazzo Pitti, 1986), 45. Bocchi, Beauties, 138 n. 443. 

3 Burke, Changing Patrons, 63-83. 
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influence, means, and piety. Its visibility awarded them pride of place within 
the community and its sacred spaces. 

For the Morelli family at San Gallo, these concerns were paramount, but the 
stakes may have been higher still. The Augustinian convent was a stronghold 
of Medici cultural influence, even after the family’s exile in 1494.4 This fact did 
not escape the notice of Piero Soderini, the de facto leader of the anti-Medici 
government. During the first decade of the sixteenth century, as Soderini was 
trying to chip away at the lingering evidence of Medici power, he made over- 
tures to the San Gallo convent with the aim of co-opting chapel spaces for his 
family? These overtures might have been conceived in tandem with separate 
proposals from his amici: Soderini and the Morelli family both belonged to the 
Arte della Seta, one of the city’s major guilds and an organization that wielded 
significant influence in Soderini’s government.® With these pieces of infor- 
mation in mind, the location of the Morelli chapel and, especially, the timing 
of the Noli me tangere commission, take on a particular civic inflection. This 
space and its altarpiece project now speak—or maybe “whisper” is the better 
word—to the Morelli family’s political clout, perhaps even to their republican 
or anti-Medici sentiments.” 

From Andrea del Sarto’s perspective, the commission for this panel points 
to an advantageous social relationship, one that potentially afforded the young 
painter access to an elite, government clientele at a very early stage in his ca- 
reer. And in fact, Leonardo di Lorenzo Morelli was a prime player in Andrea’s 
early career. The features of this prominent Florentine silk merchant emerge 
from Andrea's San Benizzi cycle of 1510. They appear again in the slightly later 
St. Tobias Altarpiece (Fig. 7), where the kneeling Leonardo Morelli turns his 
intelligent gaze toward the archangel Raphael? Andrea probably captured 


4 Francis W. Kent, “New Light on Lorenzo de’ Medici's Convent at Porta San Gallo,’ Burlington 
Magazine 124 (1982): 292-94. 

5 KJ. P. Lowe, “Patronage and Territoriality in Early Sixteenth-Century Florence,” Renaissance 
Studies 7.3 (1993): 258-71. 

6 Lowe, “Patronage and Territoriality, 267-68. 

7 Fora discussion of Andrea's republican sympathies, see Wellen, “Andrea del Sarto,” 168-80; 
Bayer et al., “Borgherini Holy Family and Charity,’ 35-55. 

8 The figure Shearman identified as Leonardo Morelli appears in the Miracle of the Relics of San 
Filippo from the San Benizzi cycle. He stands, wrapped in a blue cloak, just to the right of the 
painted altar. See Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 16. The Miracle of the Relics of San Filippo 
is reproduced in Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 49. 

9 John Kent Lydecker "The Patron, Date, and Original Location of Andrea del Sarto's Tobias 
Altar-Piece,’ Burlington Magazine 127 (1985): 349—53. Significantly, the figure identified in as 
Leonardo Morelli in the San Benizzi cycle has already been connected to the Noli me tangere. 
See Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 16. 
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FIGURE7 Andrea del Sarto, St. Tobias Altarpiece, 1512 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 


Leonardo Morelli’s personality quite well here, because the merchant was in 
fact learned. He studied in Pisa, owned a personal library that included classi- 
cal and religious texts, and authored two chronicles of Florentine history.!? All 


io Lydecker, “Andrea del Sarto's Tobias Altar-Piece, 351. For Lionardo’s chronicles, see 
Ildefonso di San Luigi, Delizie degli eruditi toscani XIX (Florence: Gaet. Cambiaci 
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of these details track with models of artistic patronage that privilege notions 
of creative partnerships and intellectual exchange.!! 

We have no record of the exchanges that took place in the course of produc- 
ing the Noli me tangere, but I still want to propose a couple of ideas. In all likeli- 
hood, Leonardo Morelli represented his family’s interests. Any discussions that 
broached matters of social status, politics, or the spiritual care of the family 
and their souls would have been filtered through Leonardo's proclivities. He 
was erudite, and—if the content of his library is any indication—he was no 
stranger to Christian practices of reading. As a chronicler of Florentine his- 
tory, he evidently had deep sympathies for the culture of his patria as well. 
These propositions compel us to keep Leonardo Morelli’s social identity in 
view when discussing Andrea’s handling of form and color. 

We must keep the San Gallo friars in view too. For as Vasari writes, the Noli 
me tangere was “so well executed that it resulted in [Andrea's] making two 
other panels not long afterwards for the same church"? Vasari continues in an- 
other section of his vita (which we will discuss further in chapter 4) to describe 
how the San Gallo friars actually negotiated on Andrea's behalf; they secured 
a later commission for him to paint the altarpiece intended for the chapel of 
St. Augustine—one of the most important religious sites in their house of wor- 
ship. These passages suggest that the Augustinians took more than a passing 
interest in Andrea's art, especially when he was producing altarpieces for their 
church.!8 Thus, at least one of the San Gallo friars likely contributed to the ne- 
gotiations concerning the Noli me tangere commission, providing guidance on 
religious and theological matters. 

Andrea, in turn, would have been obliged to listen to this advice and to fol- 
low instructions as needed, just as he was compelled to take his patron's con- 
cerns seriously. But Andrea also would have been obliged to learn from these 
discussions and to contribute to them, certainly when the conversation turned 
to problems of visual communication. This was an area where Andrea excelled. 


Stampator Granducale, 1785), 165-249. Records (loose sheets) dating to March 22, 1500, 
detail the purchase of four books from Maestro Bernardo of Santa Croce, which can be 
found in the Recordi di Lionardo di Lorenzo Morelli, preserved in the Archivio di Stato di 
Firenze (henceforth AsF), Gherardi-Piccolomini, 179. 

11 See O'Malley, Business of Art, 1-12, 163-221. 

12 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 346. "che ella fu cagione che non molto poi ne fece due altre nella 
medesima chiesa." 

13 See Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 32. Natali convincingly outlines the prominent role played by 
the San Gallo Augustinians in directing altarpiece commissions to Andrea. See Jill Burke's 
admirable discussion of altarpiece patronage and Augustinian involvement in Changing 
Patrons, 63-83. 
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As the Augustinians were evidently quick to recognize, he had a talent for ex- 
pressing religious teachings with visual force—and with style. 


1 Touching Christ 


The Noli me tangere is based on events recorded in the Gospel of John. On 
Easter Sunday, according to John's account, Mary Magdalene found herself 
alone, gazing into Christ's empty tomb, and crying. It was at this moment that 
she became the first witness to the resurrection. 


As she wept, she bent back over to look into the tomb and saw two angels 
in white, seated where Jesus’ body had been, one at the head and the 
other at the foot. They asked her, “Woman, why are you crying?” “They 
have taken my Lord away,” she said, “and I don’t know where they have 
put him.” At this, she turned around and saw Jesus standing there, but 
she did not realize that it was Jesus. “Woman,” he said, “why are you cry- 
ing? Who is it you are looking for?” Thinking he was the gardener, she 
said, “Sir, if you have carried him away, tell me where you have put him, 
and I will get him.” Jesus said to her, “Mary? She turned toward him and 
cried out in Aramaic, “Rabboni!” (which means Teacher). Jesus said, “Do 
not touch me [Noli me tangere], for I have not yet returned to the Father". 


Jn 2022174 


Andrea depicted these events with great care. Mary Magdalene, dressed in 
steely blue and red garments, has already heard Christ call her name and has 
turned toward him. Now, in the process of kneeling, she reaches longingly for 
his resurrected body. A sweeping diagonal runs from the Magdalene's extended 
right foot to the gilded cross atop Jesus's triumphal banner. This diagonal car- 
ries the eye through Mary's gesture, quickens the sense of urgency that her fig- 
ure conveys, and focuses our attention on the symbol of Christ's resurrection. 
The diagonal also lays stress on Christ's body itself—miraculously restored, 
muscular yet soft, nude save for the pale drapery that hangs on his form like an 
ancient toga. In this scene, Christ turns away from the Magdalene's beseech- 
ing gesture and adopts a contrapposto pose that recalls so many examples of 


14 The editors of the NIv Bible rendered “noli me tangere" as “do not hold onto me.” I have 
opted for the more common translation, “do not touch me," which underscores important 
themes in my analysis. 
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Greco-Roman statuary. The graceful choreography of these two figures, which 
Andrea expertly condensed into a colloquy of hands, translates perfectly the 
biblical phrase that serves as the panel's title. Mary extends herself in ardent 
desire to grasp him whose death she mourned, him whom she initially mistook 
for a gardener and then recognized as “Rabboni” But she pulls up short upon 
hearing Christ say, “noli me tangere," “do not touch me.” 

These three words, Christ's words, receive special attention in Augustine's 
biblical commentaries, especially in his influential Tractates on the Gospel of 
John! What struck Augustine most is the fact that Christ's utterance, as re- 
counted in John 20:17, seems to contradict other passages from the Synoptic 
Gospels: “Now certainly before he ascended, he offered himself to his disci- 
ples to be touched.... [O]ne also reads that women had touched Jesus, after 
the resurrection before he ascended to the Father. Among them was even this 
Mary Magdalene.”” The women referenced here are the three myrrhophores or 
myrrh bearers, who appear in the Gospels of Matthew (28:1-8), Mark (16:1-6), 
and Luke (243-11), as well as in the background of Andrea's panel—in the far 
right of the composition, just behind Christ’s elbow (Fig. 8). By including this 
narrative in the painting, but awarding pride of place to the events recounted 
in the Gospel of John, Andrea's altarpiece stresses visually one of Augustine’s 
principal points regarding the Gospels in general and John 20:17 in particular. 
Even when they contradict one another, the separate accounts of Jesus's life 
and actions are not mutually exclusive.!8 What seems to be a contradiction is 
simply an invitation to think anagogically, as Augustine does in his Tractates. 
Indeed, in Tractate 121, the Church Father concludes that Christ’s words to 
Mary contain some “mystical symbol"? for “when Jesus gave this answer to 
her, he was teaching faith to a woman who recognized him and called him 


15 Lisa Marie Rafanelli compares Christ's pose to ancient statuary in “The Ambiguity of 
Touch: Saint Mary Magdalene and the ‘Noli me tangere’ in Early Modern Italy," (PhD diss.: 
New York University, 2004), 227-28. 

16 See Rafanelli, “Ambiguity of Touch,” 223-66. See also Anthony Dupont and W. Depril, 
“Marie-Madeleine et Jean 20,17 dans la littérature patristique latine” Augustiniana 56 
(2006): 159-82. 

17 Augustine, Tractates of the Gospel of John, trans. John W. Rettig (Washington, DC: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1995), 121.3, p. 59. 

18 Augustine, Essential Sermons, trans. Edmund Hill, OP, ed. Boniface Ramsey (New York: 
New City Press, 2007), 243.1, p. 302. The evangelists “don’t all say everything,” the Church 
Father writes. “[T]hings are said by some which are passed over by others. Not, however, 
in such a way that they must be thought to clash with each other—if there is no desire to 
pick holes, but a devout desire to understand.” 

19 A Augustine, Tractates on the Gospel of John, 121.3, p. 59. 
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FIGURE8 Detail of the myrrhophores from Andrea del Sarto, Noli me 
tangere, 1510 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 


Master [i.e., Teacher], and that Gardener was sowing a grain of mustard in her 
heart as though in his garden.”2° 

The metaphor contained in this statement was important to Augustine, as 
well as to Andrea del Sarto and his Augustinian advisor. The image of a “grain 
of mustard" is the Church Father's way of discussing the nature of a living faith, 
a faith that grows and strengthens over time if properly cultivated. At the same 
time, the analogy presents the means of cultivating that kernel of faith; this 
particular phrase allows Augustine to approach the Bible itself as a living text. 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke all use the same language when explaining the path 
to salvation: "The kingdom of heaven is like a mustard seed, which a man took 
and planted in his field. Though it is the smallest of all your seeds, yet when it 
grows, it is the largest of garden plants and becomes a tree, so that the birds of 
the air come and perch in its branches" (Mt 13:31-32).?! 


20 Augustine, Tractates on the Gospel of John, 121.3, p. 58. 
21 See also Mt 17:19; Lk 1318-19; Lk 17:6; Mk 4:30-32. 
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As always, Augustine is an accomplished exegete. By glossing the Gospel 
of John with a phrase that resonates with each of the other Gospels, he inten- 
sifies the thematic import of John's narrative and his own commentary. The 
theologian effectively makes one particle of scripture the parcel of another, 
inviting his readers to explore the rich avenues of inquiry contained within 
each excerpt of sacred text. As those readers discover the networks of textual 
associations he laid out, they uncover more and more of the Bible’s mystical 
depths, discerning the fundamental principles that unite even those passages 
that seem to contradict one another. Inspired by the Church Father's example, 
they perhaps search for and find new ways to relate different biblical passag- 
es to the one already under consideration. In such instances of contempla- 
tive engagement, the lessons contained within scripture unfold ad infinitum. 
These lessons, Augustine believed, would arrive at and nourish the inner- 
most sanctum of the reader’s consciousness, tending to the seed that Christ 
himself sowed by assuming human form and triumphing over death.?? For 
as Augustine explicitly states, the mystery of the Incarnation—the mystery 
that began with Gabriel’s annunciation to the Virgin Mary and that stretches 
through time to Christ’s death and resurrection, to Christ’s continued presence 
in the Eucharist, even to Christ’s presence in the hearts of the faithful—is the 
“grain of mustard,’ the lesson in faith being taught here, in Christ's appearance 
and admonition to Mary Magdalene. 


“Do not touch me, for I have not yet returned to my Father” was said in 
such a way ... [because] Jesus wanted it believed in him on these terms, 
that is, that he be touched spiritually on these terms, that he and the 
Father are one thing. For indeed he has in a certain way ascended to the 
Father in the innermost perceptions of him who has recognized him as 
equal with the Father; otherwise he is not rightly touched, that is, other- 
wise one does not rightly believe in him.?? 


In the past decade or so, art historians have devoted a considerable amount 
of attention to the ideas sketched out in these last lines, taken from Tractate 
121. The reason for this concern is relatively clear. The senses and their place 
in Renaissance intellectual culture are topics of enduring interest, intimately 
related to the study of art. And, here, a thinker who shaped so much of the 


22 See Augustine, Confessions, trans. Henry Chadwick (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2008), 8.7.29-30, pp. 152-54. Augustine’s own conversion is, of course, the ultimate model 
for the transformative effects of reading. 

23 Augustine, Tractates on the Gospel of John, 121.3, p. 59. 
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period’s intellectual landscape equates belief as spiritual touching with the 
worshipper's “innermost perceptions.’24 "Understand Christ where he is co- 
eternal with the Father” Augustine writes, “and you've touched him.”?5 

Sight, touch, understanding, belief in the Incarnation—the thread tying 
this series of ideas together is Augustine’s conception of the human condition. 
The soul, as he pictures it, is a loosely centered series of relations; it is an entity 
defined by the bonds of affection that unite it with the objects of its attention. 
In fact, Augustine argues that attention and affection are one and the same 
thing. The attachments we form by repeatedly tending to material items or in- 
corporeal ideas are expressions of love that shape the self at a basic level. Even 
the images stored in the memory, he maintains, 


are bodies which [the soul] has fallen in love with outside itself through 
the senses of the flesh and got involved with through a kind of long famil- 
iarity. But it cannot bring these bodies themselves back inside with it into 
the region, so to speak, of its non-bodily nature; so it wraps up their imag- 
es and clutches them to itself, images made in itself of itself [my italics ].26 


In this last phrase, we can begin to glimpse where Augustine's theories of the 
senses relate to the mental faculties of cognition. Augustine subscribed to the 
theory of extramission, believing that perception begins with the eye's emit- 
ting a ray of light into the external environment.?’ He considered this optical 
ray to be an extension of the soul that established a real, tangible connection 
between the viewer and the object viewed.28 Sight is predicated on touch in his 
mind. And it is here, in this tactile moment of contact, that the soul forms out 
of its own substance the image of the sensed object, storing that image in the 
memory, a repository of “images made in itself of itself” 


24 See Gill, Augustine in the Italian Renaissance, 125-47. 

25 Augustine, Essential Sermons, p. 302. 

26 Augustine, Trinity, trans. Edmund Hill, OP, ed. John E. Rotelle, osa (New York: New City 
Press, 1991), 10.7, p. 293. 

27 Fora helpful overview of the different issues and theories pertaining to vision, see 
Cynthia Hahn, “Visio Dei: Changes in Medieval Visuality,” in Visuality Before and Beyond 
the Renaissance, ed. Robert S. Nelson (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 
2000), 169-96; Robert S. Nelson, “Descartes’s Cow and Other Demonstrations of the 
Visual,” in Visuality Before and Beyond the Renaissance: Seeing as Others Saw (Cambridge, 
UK: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 1-15. 

28 “We see bodies with our bodily eyes because the rays which shoot out from them touch 
whatever we observe.” Augustine, Trinity, 9.3, p. 273. See also Miles, “Vision,” 125-27. 
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The understanding, which Augustine describes in terms of the “eye of the 
mind,"? operates in a similar fashion and with the same results.3° When one 
envisions objects, when one calls forth and considers images stored in the 
memory, when one ruminates on an abstract idea, the soul projects part of 
itself toward and "touches" that upon which it meditates. This projection—the 
visual ray of the mind's eye—is the will, the basic human faculty of desire. 
Every instance of contemplation for Augustine is thus an extension of the soul 
and an expression of want. This expression of want, this investment of cogni- 
tive and emotive energy, shapes the human subject on an essential level. The 
more one contemplates an idea, the more one desires that idea, and the more 
effort one devotes to forming part of the self, part of the soul, in the image of 
that idea. 

By this logic, the act of contemplating the mysteries of faith—the act of 
focusing one's attention and affection on the body of Christ, for instance— 
can be transformative if conducted in the right way. Throughout his published 
works, Augustine adamantly maintains that what it means for the Word to 
have become flesh and blood falls outside the purview of human understand- 
ing. Human beings simply cannot grasp Christ as the hypostatic union. They 
can, however, accept the Incarnation as an article of belief and, in accepting 
this belief, devote themselves to searching for new and increasingly nuanced 
ways of considering the mystery of the Word made flesh. This act of devout 
searching is what Augustine means when he talks about spiritually touching 
Christ.?! One touches Christ by continuously and repeatedly desiring to know 
and understand him as “the way and the truth and the life" (Jn 14:6). 

What matters here is the expression of desire itself. In this instance, the 
human soul adopts a particular form. It stretches out longingly toward Christ, 
yearning for him, reaching for him with loving attention. Augustine describes 
this stretched or reaching condition of the soul as the form (or shape) of faith, 
longing, yearning—or more simply as love. This is the heart of the matter, so 
to speak. A careful reader of scripture, Augustine defines God as love (1]n 4:8), 
stating that when worshippers invest themselves in a pure longing for God, 
they actively renew their relationship with the divine by forming their soul in 
the image and likeness of God's very nature.32 “If then the body is a sacrifice, 
how much more does the soul itself become a sacrifice, when it returns to God, 


29 A Augustine, Trinity, 9.12, p. 279. 
30 Miles, "Vision," 125-42. 

31 See Miles, “Vision,” 125-42. 

32 Miles, “Vision,” 135. 
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so that, inflamed by fire of love for Him, it ... may be reformed to Him and 
please Him because it has taken on something of His beauty.”33 

This transformative process, the exercise of spiritual renewal, finds figur- 
al expression in Andrea del Sarto’s Noli me tangere. With his body language, 
Christ forestalls Mary's efforts to clutch him physically. She cannot truly know 
him in this corporeal manner; if she only touches his flesh, then he has “not yet 
returned to the Father.”54 At the same time, however, Mary is spiritually touch- 
ing Christ. He called her by name, and she recognized him as the savior, as the 
divine Word. In her heart, and only in her heart, Christ has “returned to the 
Father.” This profound experience, where dawning realization is bound up with 
intense feeling, causes her to flush with the heat of her passion and to lean for- 
ward in ardent desire toward the savior.?? The hands are eloquently positioned 
so as to reinforce this whole dynamic. They create a pregnant void between 
the two figures, denying bodily contact. Yet, this void is bridged—literally, in 
fact, for there is a bridge in the distance that lines up with the Magdalene’s 
hand and eye—by Mary’s gaze. Her gaze extends toward the physical body 
before her even as she recognizes that Christ is beyond her grasp. At this mo- 
ment, Christ is not a gardener, as she had initially supposed him to be, but the 
gardener of Augustine’s Tractates, the triumphant savior who sows a “grain of 
mustard” in her heart. She is turning toward him and being renewed by him; 
she is becoming more and more consumed by the spiritual love that refashions 
the soul in the image and likeness of the One who is love. 


33 Augustine, De civitate Dei X, p. 6: "Si ergo corpus ... sacrificium est, quanto magis anima 
ipsa, cum se refert ad Deum, ut igne amoris eius accensa formam concupiscentiae saecu- 
laris amittat eique tamquam incommutabili formae subdita reformetur, hinc ei placens, 
quod ex eius pulchritudine acceperit, fit sacrificium" Quoted and translated in Ladner, 
Idea of Reform, 280. 

34 “But if you think he's a man, and think nothing further, then for you, he has not ascended 
to the father" Augustine, Essential Sermons, p. 302. 

35 It almost seems that, in Mary's expression, Andrea wanted to capture visibly the words 
of a thirteenth-century Song from Provence written in the Magdalene's voice: "Then, I 
understood. And red and warm became my cheeks." This line is quoted and translated in 
Barbara Baert, “Noli me Tangere: Six Exercises in Image Theory and Iconophilia, Image 
and Narrative 15 (2006): Third Exercise. The connection between flushed cheeks and the 
movements of the soul is an ancient idea that was very much alive in the Renaissance. See 
Ficino's translation of Plato's Phaedrus in Marsilio Ficino, Commentaries on Plato, Volume 
I: Phaedrus and Ion, ed. and trans. Michael J. B. Allen (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2008), 21-23; Lingo, Federico Barocci, 201-4. 
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Andrea's extended meditation on the idea of touching Christ placed him in 
good company. He was not, after all, the only painter to depict the events re- 
corded in John 20:17. Nor was his the only picture of the Noli me tangere to draw 
on Augustine’s theology. On the contrary, when Renaissance artists imagined 
the moment of Christ’s bodily appearance to the Magdalene, they thought 
in Augustinian terms.?6 They thought of the transformative gaze of insight 
that occurs when the Magdalene hears Christ speak her name—that is, when 
she is called, touched by Christ's voice, we might say.3” In a similar vein, they 
thought about being touched by Christ himself, as in the notable instance of 
Michelangelo's Noli me tangere (Fig. 9) from 1531. 

Michelangelo's composition centers on a curious detail. Christ issues his 
command, ostensibly denying physical contact, but he also reaches out and 
places his right index figure over the Magdalene's left breast, which is to say, 
over her heart. The gesture is not wholly without precedent. Around 151, Titian 
created a Noli me tangere (Fig. 10) that features a sensual pastoral landscape. 
His figure of Christ adopts a pose derived from Venus imagery, thereby con- 
flating the savior's resurrected body with a degree of erotic desire.38 Albrecht 
Dürer and other artists in the North frequently depicted the Noli me tangere 
by showing Christ touching the Magdalene on the forehead (Fig. 11). Working 
in Florence in 1506, Fra Bartolommeo opted for a similar compositional so- 
lution (Fig. 12). His small panel ended up at the French court, where the all- 
important insistence on Christ's touch fed into local cult practices and popular 
legends. Provence boasted a relic of the Magdalene's skull, which was said to 
have one patch of perfectly preserved flesh on the forehead. Worshippers in 


36 See Gill, Augustine in the Italian Renaissance, 125-47. 

37 Rafanelli, “Ambiguity of Touch, 1-20, 316-35; Baert, “Noli me tangere: Six Exercises," Third 
Exercise; Barbara Baert, "Touching with the Gaze: A Visual Analysis of the Noli me tan- 
gere,” in Mary Magdalene: One Person, Many Images, ed. Barbara Baert et al. (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2006), 46-48. 

38 Daniel Arasse, “Lexcés des images,” in L'apparition à Marie-Madeleine: Noli me tangere, 
Marianne Alphant, Guy Lafon, and Daniel Arasse (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 2001), 84— 
85; Lisa Marie Rafanelli, "Sense and Sensibilities: A Feminist Reading of Titian's Noli me 
tangere, Critica d'Arte 36 (2009): 28-47; Christian Kleinbub, "To Sow the Heart: Touch, 
Spiritual Anatomy, and Image Theory in Michelangelo's Noli me tangere," Renaissance 
Quarterly 66 (2013): 91-93. 
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FIGURE9 Michelangelo and Pontormo, Noli me tangere, 1531 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 


the region believed it marked the spot where Christ touched the Magdalene 
after his resurrection.39 


39  Rafanelli, “Ambiguity of Touch,” 324-26, 363-85; Kleinbub, "To Sow the Heart, 97-99. 
Christ’s gesture, placing his finger on the Magdalene’s forehead, is described as a spiritual 
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FIGURE 10 Titian, Noli me tangere, 1511 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, LONDON / ART RESOURCE, NY 


Significantly, both Bartolommeo and Dürer picture this moment and imagine 
Christ using a finger on his right hand. The decision operates on several levels. 
It alludes to the savior’s ascension, to his seat at the right hand of God, as well 
as to an important theological commonplace, which aligns the finger of Christ 


touch in William E. Wallace, “Il Noli me tangere di Michelangelo: tra sacro e profane,” Arte 
Cristiana 76 (1988): 443-50. 
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FIGURE 11 Albrecht Dürer, Noli me tangere, ca. 1510 
ROSENWALD COLLECTION / NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, DC 


with the notion of divine spiritus.*° In these pictures, too, we are dealing with 
a type of spiritual touch. 


40 The theological commonplace that I am describing is biblical in origin. Compare Mt 12:28 
and Lk 1:20. Paul Barolsky explored these same scriptural passages in his important study, 
Michelangelo and the Finger of God (Atlanta: Georgia Museum of Art, 2004), 29-55. 
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FIGURE 12 Fra Bartolommeo, Noli me tangere, 1506 
RMN-GRAND PALAIS / ART RESOURCE, NY 


With Michelangelo’s Noli me tangere, the issues of desire, touch, and spiritus 
take ona slightly different frame of reference. Christian Kleinbub, in his search- 
ing analysis of the picture, returns to Augustine's writings and, taking his cue 
from the Church Father’s theology, presents the exchange between Christ and 
the Magdalene as a moment of conversion, as a turning of the heart.*! This is a 
compelling argument, especially given the intricate play of hands and eyes in 
the scene. Christ does not look upon Mary’s face but rather seems to gaze past 


41 Kleinbub, “To Sow the Heart,” 81-129. 
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the slightly extended index finger of his right hand, his spiritus, and into Mary's 
heart, the innermost sanctum of the Magdalene's soul, her spiritus.42 Touched 
in this way, she stares up at Christ's features, a fact that opens onto Paul's un- 
derstanding of faith as described in 1 Corinthians: Michelangelo pictures the 
"face to face” vision of Christ (1 Cor 13:12).43 

When placed against the work of his great contemporaries—the erudite 
friar, Bartolommeo, the “divine” luminary, Michelangelo—Andrea's denial of 
physical contact is notable. The bodies of his protagonists do not overlap, and 
yet, their interplay still intersects with Augustine's commentary on John 20:17 
in novel ways.44 Indeed, the distance between Andrea's figures and the elo- 
quent play of their hands, already so important to our discussion of the Noli 
me tangere, suggest that this painter and his Augustinian advisor were thinking 
critically about the relationships between sight and touch, seeing and believ- 
ing, and art and spirituality. 

The theological thrust of Andrea's panel becomes even more intense when 
we consider the artist's colore. For Renaissance commentators, the term colore 
could describe everything from the handling of color, to the manipulation of 
light and shadow, to the quality of finish or facture. I am primarily concerned 
with the issues of light and facture, as, here, Andrea did something rather re- 
markable. He engaged with the work and legacy of Leonardo da Vinci.*5 Or 
more specifically, Andrea wove Augustine's theological ideas into Leonardo's 
system of chiaroscuro modeling. 

Chiaroscuro is a system for rendering the effects of light and shade in the 
pictorial field that, among other things, changed the way artists could approach 
the human form. Prior to Leonardo, Italian painters modeled forms primarily 
in “absolute color, "6 so that variations in a hue's saturation and intensity came 
to denote a range of tonal values. The virtues of this method were quantitative, 
in that artists could work with a wide variety of bright colors.*” As the cen- 
tury unfolded, however, the limits of this technique became more and more 
pronounced. The problem was that each pigment has its own specific tonal 
value; in their fully saturated states, for example, blue is inherently darker than 
yellow. Because the potential range of tonal values differs from pigment to 


42 Theaffiliation between the heart and the soul is ancient. It dates back to Augustine, to St. 
Paul, and even further, to Aristotle. Kleinbub, “To Sow the Heart,’ 107-13. 

43 Kleinbub, "To Sow the Heart,” 108-13. 

44 Cf. Rafanelli, “Ambiguity of Touch,’ 223-66; Kleinbub, “To Sow the Heart,” 86-87. 

45 Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 131-34. 

46 Shearman, “Leonardo’s Colour and Chiaroscuro, 14. 

47 See Marcia B. Hall, Color and Meaning: Practice and Theory in Renaissance Painting 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 14-29. 
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FIGURE 13 Leonardo da Vinci, Adoration of the Magi, 1481 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / GALLERIE DEGLI 
UFFIZI— GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO 


pigment, polychromatic figures modeled in absolute color were destined to 
be hard and fragmented in terms of their tonal structure. This, of course, con- 
flicted with the period’s growing preference for naturalistic paintings.*? 

At avery early point in his career, Leonardo confronted this problem by sub- 
jecting the techniques of painting to a new level of scrutiny. As is well known, 
he preferred working in oils, which enabled him to build forms slowly; to work 
across the composition rather than in one area at time; to lay in thin, translu- 
cent glazes of paint; and, most notably perhaps, to model forms independent 
of color. Leonardo’s unfinished Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 13) provides us with 


48 Shearman, “Leonardo’s Colour and Chiaroscuro,’ 14. 
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FIGURE 14 Leonardo da Vinci, Annunciation, 1472 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / GALLERIE DEGLI 
UFFIZI— GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO 


a rare glimpse into this innovative working process. After preparing the panel 
and laying out the composition, the first strokes of Leonardo’s brush develop 
a layer of dark shading, a sfumato field of atmosphere from which his figures 
emerge as three-dimensional bodies. From this point, if he had brought the 
panel to a state of completion, Leonardo would have applied a series of col- 
ored glazes to the already-modeled forms, using the brightest and most satu- 
rated colors to denote areas of light rather than shadow. 

The figure of Gabriel in Leonardo’s Annunciation panel of 1472 (Fig. 14) 
captures the finished result beautifully. Gabriel leans forward to address the 
Virgin, his torso casting deep shadows over his rich garments. There is an in- 
herent difference in the tonal values of the pigments used on this figure—the 
red of the draperies versus the white of the vestment. And yet, white and red 
both succumb to the soft, inky blackness of shade produced by that initial layer 
of monochrome. They emerge, fully saturated, in the areas touched by light. 
This is Leonardo’s remarkable accomplishment: light affects each color simi- 
larly because of the properties of oil paint. Gabriel’s red garments and white 
vestment achieve a uniform depth of shadow that is not contingent on the 
tonal range of the pigments themselves.49 


49 Shearman, “Leonardo’s Colour and Chiaroscuro,” 16-22. See Francesca Fiorani, “The 
Shadows of Leonardo’s Annunciation and Their Lost Legacy,” in Imitation, Representation 
and Printing in the Italian Renaissance, eds. Roy Eriksen and Magne Malmanger (Pisa: 
Fabrizio Serra Editore, 2009), 19-56. 
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For painters working at the time—and especially, for painters of Andrea 
del Sarto’s generation—the ramifications of chiaroscuro modeling were 
potentially staggering. This system of manipulating light and shadow freed 
color to become a more expressive pictorial device. It allowed painters to rival 
sculptors, in that artists working in a two-dimensional medium could now 
create bodies with a convincing illusion of "relievo" or “relief” (Leonardo's term 
for three-dimensionality). And, because the boundaries of color planes are no 
longer marked by a shift in tonal value, pictures became softer in appearance.59 

When Vasari commented on Andrea del Sarto's Noli me tangere, he made 
a rather telling remark in this regard: he noted “a certain softness and har- 
mony that is sweetness itself”! Even a quick glance at the figure of Christ is 
enough to confirm what Vasari seemed to sense. Here, Andrea employs the 
techniques of chiaroscuro modeling with considerable skill. He harmonizes 
the shading of Christ's flesh with the tonal scale of the draperies, creating the 
impression of a unified corporeal presence made visible by the play of soft 
light across solid form.52 

Leonardo looms larger in our mind the longer we look at Andrea's figure. 
The pale blue of Christ's garment tracks with the older painter's thinking: 
“[B]lue is compounded from light and shade,”53 he writes. The shadows around 
Christ's face and body are soft stretches of sfumato painting in which form 
and color largely dissolve; these bear a strong resemblance to the darkened 
passages that give Leonardo's pictures their characteristic mood, their myste- 
rious aura. Christ's facial features are even Leonardesque in character.5* We 
see why scholars consistently rank Andrea among Leonardo's most sensitive 


50 Shearman, “Leonardo’s Colour and Chiaroscuro,” 16-22, 30-41. See also Michael W. Cole, 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, and the Art of the Figure (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2014), 
31-62. 

51 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 346: “la quale opera per colorito e per una certa morbidezza et 
unione é dolce per tutto ..." 

52 The level of facility Andrea demonstrates in his modeling of Christ's form anticipates the 
praise he would later receive in Ammirato's Gli opuscoli, 263. "Veramente a me pare che il 
medesimo possiamo dire ai nostri tempi di Ludovico Ariosto e di Andrea del Sarto, la poe- 
sia ela pittura dei quali come che prive di studio e di fatica per la lor facilità appariscano 
onde ai dotti e agli indotti parimente dilettanto, niuna cosa poi è più difficile a mettere in 
opera che una cosi fatta facilità” 

53 Vatican Codex Urbinas Latinus 1270, 76v, in Martin Kemp, ed., Leonardo on Painting: An 
Anthology of Writings by Leonardo da Vinci with a Selection of Documents Relating to his 
Career as an Artist, trans. Martin Kemp and Margaret Walker (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1989), 71. 

54 Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 134. 
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interlocutors: the younger painter studied the work of his older colleague and 
paid close attention. 

This last sentence raises some interesting questions. Even in 1510, Leonardo’s 
system of chiaroscuro modeling was one of the most advanced and complex 
methods of manipulating light and color on offer in Italy. And Andrea's under- 
standing of this system appears more refined than that of his professional col- 
leagues, including those of the older generation. Where and how did Andrea 
learn to paint like Leonardo? 

This is a rather difficult query. There is much we simply do not know about 
Andrea's training. Vasari informs us that Andrea began his professional edu- 
cation in a goldsmith’s shop. The author does not name the goldsmith but 
tells us that the apprenticeship was brief. During this time, the biographer 
writes, Andrea distinguished himself as a talented draftsman. His skill at draw- 
ing led to a second, three-year apprenticeship with a certain “Gian Barile, a 
Florentine painter, but one of gross and vulgar taste.”56 This master, of whom 
no record survives, presumably taught Andrea the basics of his practice and 
then arranged for him to enter the bottega of Piero di Cosimo. Here, at last, is a 
workshop master we know—a master whose inventive and fanatical creations 
continue to fascinate audiences today.” From what Vasari says, however, this 
stage of Andrea’s training proved frustrating. The young apprentice apparently 
found Piero’s personality challenging and quickly pursued other opportunities. 

Exactly where he found those opportunities is a matter that requires a bit of 
inference. Andrea's earliest paintings have a certain affinity with the work of 
Raffaellino del Garbo, a connection supported by an anonymous pre-Vasarian 
source known as the Codex Magliabechiano.5® There are enough common- 
alities among Andrea works prior to 1510 and Perugino’s Florentine pictures 
to suggest some type of pedagogical relationship between the two painters, 
though not necessarily a formal one.59 But consider this: what is most striking 
about this list of formative models is that none of these masters could have 
taught Andrea the intricacies of Leonardo's chiaroscuro.9? And Leonardo him- 
self was only in Florence intermittently during the years when Andrea was 
emerging as a professional.9! 


55 Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 131-33. 

56 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 343. “Gian Barile pittore fiorentino, ma grosso e plebeo." 

57 See Gretchen A. Hirschauer and Dennis Geronimus, eds., Piero di Cosimo: The Poetry of 
Painting in Renaissance Florence (Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art, 2015). 

58 Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 21-23. 

59 Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 14-17. 

60 See Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 134. 

61 See Martin Kemp, Leonardo (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 261-80. 
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To make matters even more complicated, none of Andrea's works prior to 
1510 betray the same sophisticated understanding of chiaroscuro and sfumato 
that we find in the Noli me tangere. His small panel of the Madonna and Child 
(Fig. 15) from 1508 is a case in point. This picture is thinly painted. There is a 
noticeable absence of evocative shading around the features of the figures, and 
only the blues demonstrate a depth of tonal resonance. Andrea's knowledge of 
Leonardo’s innovations in this work appears diluted at best. 

Leonardo’s techniques, it would seem, did not prove influential until Andrea 
turned his attention to the first of his San Gallo panels.9? There, in the Noli me 
tangere, the older master’s influence is powerful indeed. The best answer to 
the question of where Andrea learned to paint like Leonardo is thus there, in 
the context of his first altarpiece commission, which must have involved a self- 
directed investigation of Leonardo's ideas and Florentine works.® This line of 
reasoning brings us to another intriguing set of questions. Why here? Was there 
something about this project in particular that inspired Andrea to begin what 
would become a lifelong engagement with Leonardo's stylistic innovations? 

Ambition is certainly one issue worth considering. Andrea's contempo- 
raries could hardly miss the way his Noli me tangere plays against Leonardo's 
example. To borrow a phrase from Michael Baxandall, Renaissance observers 
were “on their mettle"6^ when looking at pictures. They were quite comfortable 
comparing painters, placing artists in paragone. These same observers would 
have noticed, no doubt, that Andrea was thinking of the paragone as the term 
is normally understood in the discipline of art history: he was thinking about 
the relative merits of painting and sculpture as artistic media. His figure of 
Christ stands in a manner that relates to so many classical statues: muscular 
and idealized, a toga-style garment draped over his form, his weight and mo- 
tion effortlessly balanced in an eloquent contrapposto. Unlike those brittle if 
artfully carved blocks of stone, however, Andrea's Christ appears warm. His 
body is supple and soft. This figure thus speaks to an interest in ancient statu- 
ary, but it also privileges the medium of painting, the medium better suited to 
capture the qualities of living flesh. 


62 My thoughts differ from those offered by Shearman, who maintains that Andrea's inter- 
est in chiaroscuro modeling is best discussed in terms of his fresco projects from 1511. Cf. 
Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 135. 

63 For a discussion of similar types of "postgraduate study" among artists in the early six- 
teenth century, see Hall, Color and Meaning, 92. 

64  Baxandall, Painting and Experience, 34. 

65 See Claire J. Farago, Leonardo da Vinci’s Paragone: A Critical Interpretation with a New 
Edition of the Text in the Codex Urbinas (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 1-31. 
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FIGURE 15 Andrea del Sarto, Madonna and Child, 1508 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / LE 
GALLERIE NAZIONALI BARBERINI CORSINI 
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This last idea is key, in that it relates Andrea's treatment of Christ’s form to 
the central point of John 20:17: Christ appeared to the Magdalene in a living 
body, a body that she could see but not grasp. It is in this context, in the area 
of spiritual import, that the true measure of Andrea's thoughtful engagement 
with Leonardo becomes apparent. In Andrea's hands, the issue of pictorial 
relief—or to use Shearman’s term, “tonal unity"56— quickly bleeds into discus- 
sions of embodiment and the Incarnation. Andrea recognized the emotion- 
al dimensions of sfumato brushwork as well. The softness of Christ’s flesh is 
“sweet” in the sense that it is attractive; its gentle transition of tonal values and 
milky texture draws the eye and holds the viewer's attention. And yet, in keep- 
ing with the biblical narrative, Andrea also rendered Christ’s bodily form with 
an elusive touch.” Whereas he expressly defined the Magdalene's anatomy, 
making her jawline manifest and articulating the muscles in her neck, much 
of Christ’s body remains fugitive to the eye. Deep shadows obscure the precise 
nature of the savior’s facial expression, while subtle hints alone describe his 
musculature. The effect extends Christ’s message to the beholder. Just as he 
tells Mary, “Do not touch me, for I have not yet returned to the Father,” we can- 
not truly behold him. 

As these last lines already suggest, Andrea’s treatment of Christ’s body in- 
tersects with Augustine’s writings in several instances. Augustine maintains 
that the most pressing concern of the devout Christian is nurturing a desire 
to see God with the eye of the mind, to gaze at him, as it were, “face to face” (1 
Cor 13:12). This phrase, taken from the Epistles of Paul, appears frequently in 
Augustine's texts. The Church Father uses it interchangeably with expressions 
such as “that contemplation which we are sighing and yearning to attain,’® 
demonstrating once again the theoretical ties connecting spiritual sight and 
pious desire. In each instance, however he might articulate it, his message is 
the same: believing in God, having faith in Christ, is a matter of will, of search- 
ing with the faculties of internal perception for that which is by definition elu- 
sive, mysterious, and imperceptible. “Seek his face always,’® he explains, for 
“[i]t is through this faith that we come at last to sight.’”° It is by touching Christ 
with the eye of mind that we come at last to grasp “so overwhelming a light,””! 


66 Shearman, “Leonardo’s Colour and Chiaroscuro,” 18. 

67 Andrea’s facture has all but escaped the notice of art historians. The exception is 
Shearman, who remarks on the painter's brushwork in Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 135. 

68 Augustine, Trinity, 1.21, p. 80. 

69 Augustine, Trinity, 15.2, p. 395. Augustine is quoting Ps 105:3. 

70 Augustine, Trinity, 1.21, p. 81. 

71 Augustine, Trinity, 1.4, p. 67. 
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FIGURE 16 

Detail of Christ’s face from Andrea 
del Sarto, Noli me tangere, 1510 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 


because as Augustine openly states, “[T]his touching signifies faith; you touch 
Christ when you believe in Christ.””2 

The sensitivity with which Andrea considered this imperative, reiterating 
it in visual terms, goes beyond his calculated use of Leonardo’s sfumato to his 
basic handling of paint. A language of perceptible brushstrokes pervades the 
entire surface of the Noli me tangere. It is particularly apparent around Christ's 
face (Fig. 16), where elegant hatch marks and subtle impastos obscure the de- 
tails of his visage and align Andrea's representation of the risen savior with the 
idea of the non-finito, or even the term “tangere.” It is difficult to overstate how 
novel Andrea's facture is here. His delicate impastos have few precedents in the 
realm of Italian painting during or before 1510. This is not something Andrea 
learned from Leonardo; Leonardo himself might have been the first to criticize 
such a technique.” 

The one—perhaps the only—precedent that comes quickly to mind is 
the Noli me tangere fresco in the first cell of San Marco (Fig. 17), painted by 


72 Augustine, Essential Sermons, 243.2, p. 302. 

73 Alexander Nagel, "Leonardo and sfumato,” RES: Anthropology and Aesthetics 24 (1993): 
16. “For Leonardo, indeed, the trace of the artist’s ‘hand’ in the work was an index of his 
failure to accomplish the goals of naturalism.” 
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FIGURE 17 Fra Angelico, Noli me tangere, ca. 1440 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 
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Fra Angelico around 1440.” In this composition, Christ appears on the right, 
opposite his opened rock-cut tomb. He is fair—blond haired and clothed in 
white. This is in accordance with biblical tradition and, more specifically, with 
the opening lines of John's Gospel: “In him was life and that life was the light 
of men” (Jn 1:4). Fra Angelico references lines from the Gospel of John again 
by presenting Christ with a gardener’s hoe and by showing him twisting away 
from the Magdalene’s reach. The Magdalene herself wears a pink dress, which 
fades to white in the highlights. The placement of these highlights recalls 
John’s teachings yet another time: Fra Angelico has created the impression that 
Mary basks in the glory of Christ’s radiance. The communion between the two 
figures is luminous and spiritual. Mary does not handle the physical body of 
Christ; she touches, instead, his divine nature as the Word made flesh, as “the 
glory of the One and Only, who came from the Father, full of grace and truth” 
(Jn 1:14). The risen savior, in turn, appears as “the true light that gives light to 
every man,” just as he is “coming into the world” (Jn 1:9)—resurrected, born 
again, and stepping from his tomb. 

The setting of Fra Angelico’s scene lends further clarity to the spiritual im- 
port of this luminous communion. The Dominican places his figures in a lush 
garden. A palm tree stands in the middle of the composition, just above the 
Magdalene's wrist, and a high fence encloses the space. These devices—the 
enclosed garden and the palm tree—anticipate the iconography of Andrea’s 
Noli me tangere. They also remind us of Fra Angelico's spiritual training. He be- 
longed to a learned order, the Order of Preachers. He had been personally ac- 
quainted with the virtue of eruditio from the time of his novitiate, at least. The 
Doctors of the Church, Augustine, the great Dominican luminaries of the me- 
dieval era—to the friar-painter, they were all old friends. He could visit them 
at any point during his stay at San Marco, simply by walking the few steps that 
separated his worksites from the convent's public library.” 

Fra Angelico, of course, augmented the iconography of his scene by 
sprinkling the painted field with a series of blotches—“taches” in Georges 
Didi-Huberman’s terminology. These blotches are pure, unmitigated pigment: 
terra rossa on Saint John White. Fra Angelico used a loaded brush and, making 
aseries of small, circular inflections, filled his meadow with his taches. These 


74  Itisimportant to note that Andrea's facture resonates with certain examples of Donatello's 
sculptural technique. His delicate impostos also anticipate Rosso’s lively coloring. See 
Patricia Lee Rubin, “The Art of Colour in Florentine Painting of the Early Sixteenth 
Century: Rosso Fiorentino and Jacopo Pontormo,” Art History 14 (1991): 175-91. 

75  Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 17-18. See also B. L. Ullman and Philip A. Stadler, The Public 
Library of Renaissance Florence: Niccolò Niccoli, Cosimo de'Medici and the Library of San 
Marco (Padua: Antenore, 1972), 3-15. 
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blotches are equivocal signs that defy mimetic reasoning. On one level, they 
read as flowers. On another, they simply repeat the visible means of describing 
Christ’s stigmata. But, because they constitute a material presence, the viewer 
is never fully satisfied with either interpretation. The point is to create a degree 
of conceptual movement where the mind, traveling back and forth across the 
field of blotches, establishes a dynamic relationship between paint, flowers, 
and Christ's wounds.?6 That relationship is best described in terms of conver- 
sion. To gaze upon this scene is to see several things at once. Fra Angelico con- 
verts flowers into Christ's wounds. He reconceptualizes Christ’s wounds as the 
flowers of his body. He presents droplets of the savior’s mortal blood as seeds 
sown in the garden of the faithful. And he transforms the materiality of paint 
into a means of theological communication.”” 

Andrea does something wonderfully similar—and in so many ways, this 
fact sets the stage for our entire study of the artist, of his career, and of his 
spiritual education. In his earliest altarpiece commission, at a moment when 
he was working so closely with learned patrons and with Augustinian friars, 
Andrea del Sarto gave his panel a tactile quality; he appeals to the sense of 
touch by way of sight in a manner that dovetails beautifully with Augustine’ 
understanding of sight and contemplation. By sketching this elusive picture of 
Christ, the artist made his altarpiece allusive. The Noli me tangere compels the 
viewer to look deeper, to search for the details deliberately withheld, to envi- 
sion Jesus with the mind's eye, and—in a literal fashion—to seek Christ's face. 


3 Figures and Figurae 


Given the splendor of Andrea's mature paintings, one might be surprised by 
the use of hue in the Noli me tangere. At this point in his career, Andrea opted 
for a restricted palette, but he still handled his colors in a thoughtful man- 
ner. The greens are subtly tinted in ways that allow the eye to move gradually 
through the pictorial space, from the yellows and browns in the foreground to 
the more distant blues of the mountains. Christ’s drapery and the Magdalene’s 
dress resonate with the sky and with the remote landscape. Andrea carefully 
coordinates the hues of his figures’ flesh and hair with the neutrals of wood, 
earth, and architecture that appear in the picture's setting. Red, the only real 
color of intensity in the picture, is used sparingly and with purpose. The man- 
tle that wraps around the Magdalene’s form accentuates the urgency of her 


76 Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 21. 
77  Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 17-22. 
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movement and the flush of her cheeks. Her movement and flush connect with 
the pink stripe in Christ's banner and even with the three small figures tucked 
behind the savior’s elbow. 

As mentioned above, the presence of those three figures calls to mind 
Augustine’s own commentaries on the Gospel of John, as well as Christian 
practices of contemplative reading more generally. The use of red acts as a 
stimulant in a similar sense. The three myrrh bearers, through their chromatic 
connection to the events in the foreground, encourage worshipful viewers to 
think anagogically—to think like Augustine. No one would have understood 
this better than the Augustinians friars with whom Andrea worked. 

This line of inquiry invites us to reflect on other iconographic details in the 
Noli me tangere, the setting most especially. Jesus appears to Mary Magdalene 
in front of an enclosed garden, which, incidentally, is not dissimilar from the 
premises of a religious convent."? The pictorial enclosure thus provided a fa- 
miliar point of reference for the Augustinian viewers and an appropriate envi- 
ronment for the biblical narrative that Andrea depicts: Mary initially mistook 
Jesus for a gardener. Andrea's garden, however, is more than a stage that sup- 
ports the drama of the human form unfolding in the foreground. This enclosed 
plot of land also functions as a dissemblant sign or an exegetical figura.?9 

We are dealing with a locus of memory. For learned beholders (such as 
Leonardo Morelli and the Augustinians), the enclosure in Andrea's painting si- 
multaneously recalls the Garden of Paradise, the Crucifixion, as well as the gar- 
dens that frequently appear in paintings of the Annunciation. This network of 
thematic associations stems from a rich textual tradition. John the Evangelist, 
for example, describes how, “[a]t the place where Jesus was crucified, there 
was a garden, and in the garden a new tomb, in which no one had ever been 
laid" (Jn 19:41). This account of a virgin tomb evokes the Virgin Mary's womb, 
untouched and fertile and linked to the image of the hortus conclusus from the 
Song of Songs by countless theologians.8° The association of the Crucifixion 
with a garden also links the death of Christ, the second Adam, to the book of 
Genesis, which tells how humanity inherited the pain of death from the first 
Adam, whom God expelled from Eden, the original garden.?! Augustine himself 


78 See Terry Comito, The Idea of the Garden in the Renaissance (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers 
University Press, 1978), 25-50. 

79  Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 1-10. 

80 Sg 4:2. “Hortus conclusus soror mea, sponsa, hortus conclusus, fons signatus." “You are a 
garden locked up, my sister, my bride; you are a spring enclosed, a sealed fountain.” See 
Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 175—78. 

81  SeeDidi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 156-64, 175-82; Rafanelli, “Ambiguity of Touch,’ 27-28, 
223-27. 
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provides the final flourish that ties these references together. In a sermon given 
during the Octave of Easter, the Church Father highlighted the prominent role 
women played in each of these narratives, and, by extension, in the history of 
humanity’s fall and salvation.82 “Because mankind fell through the female sex, 
mankind was restored through the female sex; because a virgin gave birth to 
Christ, a woman proclaimed that he had risen again.”83 

Against this multivalent backdrop, the narrative drama in the foreground 
of Andrea’s panel intensifies. The significance of Christ’s admonition to Mary 
Magdalene unfolds as the viewer continues to call forth memories of different 
religious narratives concerned with humanity’s triumph over death through 
Christ, weaving them together anagogically. This exegesis of the picture, 
grounded in the fertile soil of Andrea’s garden, allowed sixteenth-century au- 
diences to explore how the depicted historical moment fits into the broader 
scope of time eternal: how Christ's admonition to Mary Magdalene dovetails 
with Gabriel’s annunciation to the Virgin Mary; how Christ’s birth and death 
removes the stain of original sin, et cetera. The garden in the Noli me tangere 
thus triggers a type of devotional meditation that invites the beholder to plot 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, to recognize the Son as equal with the Father, 
and to “touch” Christ in Augustine’s sense of the term. 

This last notion deserves further consideration, in that it makes Andrea’s gar- 
den an analogue for Mary Magdalene and for the Christian Church. Augustine 
speaks to these layers of significance rather overtly. This Mary, too, is likened to 
the hortus conclusus, because Christ “the Gardener" is here “sowing a grain of 
mustard in her heart as though in his garden.”84 Elsewhere Augustine explains 
“that this Mary, to whom the Lord said, ‘Do not touch me, for I have not yet 
returned to the Father, represents the Church, which precisely then came to 


82 For discussions of the Noli me tangere theme in light of gender issues, see Rafanelli, 
“Ambiguity of Touch,” 1-20, et. pass.; Barbara Baert, “The Gaze in the Garden: Body and 
Embodiment in Noli me tangere," Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 58 (2007-2008): 
15-39; Barbara Baert, “The Gaze in the Garden: Mary Magdalene in Noli me tangere," 
in Mary Magdalene, Iconographic Studies from the Middle Ages to the Baroque, eds. 
Michelle A. Erhardt and Amy M. Morris (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 189-221. Henceforth, these 
last two articles will be referred to as “Body and Embodiment” and “Mary Magdalene in 
Noli me tangere,’ respectively. 

83 Augustine, Essential Sermons, 232.2, p. 289. 

84 Augustine, Tractates on the Gospel of John, 121.3, p. 58. An ancient tradition, dating back 
to the third century with Hippolytus of Rome, connected Mary Magdalene to the bride in 
the Song of Songs. See Rafanelli, “Ambiguity of Touch,” 244-45; Baert, “Mary Magdalene 
in Noli Me Tangere, 207-9. 
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believe in Christ when he had ascended into heaven/"85 In a similar vein, the 
verdant patch of land in Andrea's Noli me tangere embodies a desire to know 
Christ as coequal with the Father. That Andrea wove similar chords of color 
into the garden and his figures only makes this pattern of figurative association 
more compelling. 

The mighty palm tree located behind Mary adds another layer of nuance to 
this already complicated iconographic program. This tree is a powerful pres- 
ence in the composition. Full and healthy with outstretched leaves, it echoes 
the figure of Christ in terms of its pictorial mass and scale. In this device, the 
“grain of mustard” sown in the garden has become, as Matthew states, “the 
largest of the garden plants ...[,] a tree” (Mt 13:31-32). The particular species 
of this tree is important too. The palm is a ubiquitous symbol in the Christian 
faith. It alludes to the tree of life. It signifies triumph over death and the righ- 
teousness of the Church. It speaks of victory over the temptations of the flesh 
and features prominently in the liturgical celebrations of Holy Week. This 
week commemorates the Passion of Christ and culminates in Easter, the re- 
membrance of his resurrection.86 The issue of resurrection comes to mind yet 
again when we note the small well, which appears close to the tree's base in 
the garden itself. This well invokes Christ’s discussion of “living water” from 
John 430-13: speaking to a Samaritan woman at Jacob's well, Jesus explains, 
"[W]hoever drinks the water I give him will never thirst. Indeed, the water 
I give him will become in him a spring of water welling up to eternal life.” 

All of these connotations are relevant to Andrea's altarpiece, because his 
tree and the well are figurae. They too engage with a series of ideas related 
to the mystery of the Incarnation. They allude to Christ's triumph over death. 
They allude to Mary Magdalene’s triumph through faith in Christ over sins 
of the flesh. And they allude to the Christian Church, which attains everlast- 
ing life by following Mary’s example and cultivating the seed of faith sown by 
Christ—that is, by spiritually touching Christ himself, the metaphorical tree of 
life, the well of eternal life. 

In this sense, we might say that Andrea del Sarto and his Augustinian advi- 
sors represented the Noli me tangere twice, employing two different but in- 
timately related systems of signification. Mary Magdalene is present as the 
figure kneeling before Christ. She is also represented figuratively as the garden. 


85 Augustine, Essential Sermons, 243.2, p. 303. Augustine makes a similar point in Tractates 
on the Gospel of John, 121.3, pp. 58-60. 

86 Maurice Hassett, "Palm in Christian Symbolism,” in The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York: 
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Jesus, likewise, appears in bodily form—nude, idealized, and holding a trium- 
phal banner. And he too appears figuratively, as the well and as the seed sown 
in the garden that has grown into a tree laced with connotations of sacrifice 
and triumph. Each system of signification informs the other. The garden, palm 
tree, and well allow the viewer to explore the larger context of Mary's interac- 
tion with Christ and to understand the spiritual implications of Christ’s words. 
The figures of Christ and the Magdalene ground the network of ideas related 
to the enclosure in a specific biblical moment, providing the beholder with a 
point of entry into the mystery of the Incarnation, as well as a point of depar- 
ture for their spiritual exercises. 

We might even say that this panel really invites the worshipper to recreate 
the Noli me tangere narrative a third time. Through its iconography, its formal 
arrangement, and through the artist’s colore, this painting asks its beholders 
to consider Christ’s words; to turn toward him internally, as the Magdalene 
does; and to begin to comprehend the incomprehensible mystery of his birth, 
death, and resurrection. This type of contemplative engagement is the process 
Augustine describes as spiritually touching Christ. And that process, it seems, 
ranked high on the list of topics that Andrea discussed with his Augustinian 
advisors, as they and the Morelli family set about producing a picture meant 
to stimulate devotion. 

It is my contention that Andrea learned much about theology from these 
discussions and that his artistic decisions express that knowledge in visible 
and material terms. This argument compels us, I think, to inquire about Andrea 
del Sarto’s own sense of spirituality. What did it mean for him to be a maker of 
sacred pictures? Did he view his work as an expression of piety, as a form of de- 
vout worship capable of inspiring similar sentiments in his beholders? We will 
probably never be able to answer these questions with certainty. But I am in- 
clined to think that he did. He, like so many of his contemporaries, must have 
felt the spiritual burdens of producing religious art, just as he felt the social 
pressures of his changing and challenging profession. Each stroke of his brush, 
every visible trace of Andrea’s hand, conflates the act of seeing, as well as the 
activities of envisioning an artistic composition, with the notion of touching. 
Andrea, in effect, worked Augustine’s theology of spiritual renewal—his theo- 
ry of what it means to long for Christ—into the visible texture of his altarpiece. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Sweetness of the San Gallo Annunciation 


In 1512, Andrea del Sarto oversaw the installation of his second Augustinian al- 
tarpiece, the San Gallo Annunciation (Fig. 2). This was a significant moment in 
the artist's life. Andrea was effectively placing a new painting in paragone with 
his earlier Noli me tangere. The two altarpieces were on opposite sides of the 
nave, so that from the vantage point of someone facing the apse, the Noli me 
tangere would be in the second chapel on the left, the Annunciation in the third 
chapel on the right.! A pictorial dialogue ensues for this imaginary spectator, 
standing in the no-longer-extant nave, looking at Andrea's two altarpieces. In 
the Noli me tangere (Fig. 1), Christ stands in a contrapposto pose, balancing his 
weight on his left foot while he turns toward the viewer's right side, away from 
a kneeling Mary Magdalene. In the San Gallo Annunciation, the Virgin Mary 
stands in a contrapposto pose. She moves toward the viewer's left side, bal- 
ances her weight on her right foot, and turns away from a beseeching Gabriel. 
The figural movement of one picture echoes that the other. How could Andrea 
not think of the pictures together? How could he not compare them, reflecting 
on his own development and taking pride in his achievements? 

Further connections emerge the longer we consider the paintings in tan- 
dem. The Noli me tangere presents a Christ who has "not yet returned to the 
Father" (Jn 2027), while the San Gallo Annunciation presents the moment 
when Christ took on bodily form in his mother. As we will soon see, both paint- 
ings marry social concerns to issues of devotion and faith—to Christian values 
of spiritual renewal. Both paintings even engage with intimately related theo- 
logical texts. In 1510, Andrea drew inspiration from Augustine's commentaries 
on the Gospel of John. Later, in the panel from 1512, he responded to teachings 
put forth in Augustine's homilies on John's First Epistle. 

The issues and observations that join these two panels, visually and other- 
wise, point ultimately to the complex realities of altarpiece production. Andrea 
learned much in the course of his work on the San Gallo Annunciation, and 
his pictorial style developed accordingly, especially when it comes to the con- 
ventions of chiaroscuro modeling. His choices as an artist speak to his profes- 
sional ambitions: they reflect a shrewd awareness of the debates surroundings 
art's place in Renaissance society and an evolving familiarity with Christian 
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teaching. Because, much like the Noli me tangere, the San Gallo Annunciation 
required Andrea to work with and alongside learned individuals. 

Vasari is explicit about this working arrangement, although—to be fair—he 
is less than clear. According to his account, Andrea created the Annunciation 
“per i frati di San Gallo;? but as is often the case, Vasari's words need to be read 
with caution. Andrea's patron was a wealthy Florentine citizen named Taddeo 
di Dante da Castiglione. Much like the Morelli family, whom we discussed in 
chapter 1, Taddeo da Castiglione was active in the Florentine government and 
a member of a major guild, the Arte della Lana.? 

From Taddeo’s standpoint, working with Andrea del Sarto made a lot of 
sense. By this point in his career, Andrea was a rising star within the Florentine 
artistic community. He was active within one of the city’s most prestigious 
institutions, SS. Annunziata, and busy in the Chiostro dello Scalzo. This last 
project comprised a fresco series depicting the life of St. John the Baptist, the 
patron saint of Florence.* Commissioning an altarpiece from such a painter 
was thus a way of reinforcing one’s patriotic credentials, not to mention one’s 
reputation for pious magnanimity. Along these lines, Taddeo probably appre- 
ciated how the Annunciation theme associated his patronage with the wor- 
ship of Mary. As a member of the Arte della Lana, Taddeo even had a special 
reason for thinking of the Virgin: his guild was responsible for the Florentine 
Cathedral, S. Maria del Fiore. Then, of course, there is the very real desire among 
Renaissance patrons to produce works that honored God, that benefited their 
own souls, and that inspired devotion among others. Taddeo, like all wealthy 
members of Italian society, understood these spiritual obligations, and Andrea 
had already proved himself capable of dealing with complex Christian teach- 
ings. Witness the Noli me tangere. 

I am taking care to note the religious motivations behind artistic patronage, 
because this is where Taddeo's interests align best with Vasari's slightly puz- 
zling assertion that Andrea painted the Annunciation for the friars of San Gallo. 
This is where Vasari’s assertion can be read sensitively and in ways that relate 
back to the core themes of this book: Vasari suggests that the Augustinians 
played an active role in the production of this panel. They were full collabora- 
tors. Andrea painted for them as much as he did for Taddeo da Castiglione and 
for himself. 


2 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 354. 
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2012), 303-11. 
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My analysis in this chapter proceeds with this cooperative model of al- 
tarpiece production in view. I begin with the issue of iconography and with 
Andrea's formal composition. These investigations run toward Augustine's 
more expansive meditations on the Incarnation of Christ, which Andrea inter- 
prets with characteristic subtlety. Vasari himself touches on this subtlety in his 
commentary on the San Gallo Annunciation—and here, the author's remarks 
are less puzzling. He describes Gabriel as a figure “in which one can see a very 
pleasing harmony [unione] of color” He praises the “soft, hazy sweetness” 
(dolcezza sfumate) of the angelic forms, in general. These terms—“harmony” 
and “sweetness’—point again to the relationship between Andrea's first two 
San Gallo panels, relative to the artist’s development as a colorist. As we will 
see at the end of this chapter, there is also something delightful about the way 
Vasari’s remarks coincide with Augustine’s thought, something that invites us 
to consider the artful dimensions of religious experience itself. 


1 Conceiving Christ 


Didi-Huberman said it best nearly thirty years ago: the Annunciation is a 
"strange story"? According to the Gospel of Luke, “God sent the angel Gabriel to 
Nazareth, a town in Galilee, to a virgin pledged to be married to a man named 
Joseph, a descendant of David. The virgin’s name was Mary" (Lk 1:26—27). Luke 
tell us that Gabriel speaks with Mary upon his arrival. He informs her that she 
will bear a son, that she is to name her son Jesus, and that he will be the “Son 
of the Most High.” Troubled by the angel’s appearance and by his words, Mary 
responds in confusion: “How will this be ... since I am a virgin?” Gabriel an- 
swers, “The Holy Spirit will come upon you, and the power of the Most High 
will overshadow you" (Lk 1:34-35). Mary replies to this proclamation by de- 
claring herself the "servant" or *handmaid" of the Lord (Lk 1:38), and in the 
course of that conversation, she conceives. Mary becomes pregnant with the 
divine Word. 

Andrea pictured this strange story by placing Gabriel on the right side of 
his composition. He kneels on a gray cloud, which blends almost seamlessly 
in places with the pale violets, pinks, and dove-grays in his robes. In his left 


5 Vasari, Levite, vol. 4, 354, 346. “una tavola la Nostra Donna annunziata dall'Angelo, nella quale 
si vede un'unione di colorito molto piacevole, et alcune teste d'Angeli che accompagnano 
Gabbriello, con dolcezza sfumate e di bellezza d’arie di teste condotte perfettamente ...” Note 
the parallels between the terms used here and those Vasari used to describe the Noli me tan- 
gere: “la quale opera per colorito e per una certa morbidezza et unione è dolce per tutto.’ 

6 Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 105. 
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hand, he holds the standard stalk of lilies, a symbol of purity that affirms the 
Madonna’s chastity.’ His right hand extends in a perfectly eloquent gesture of 
address and blessing, a gesture that conveys the full force of his words: “Hail, 
full of grace, the Lord is with you” (Lk 1:28).8 This message echoes above as the 
dove of the Holy Spirit bursts onto the scene, trailing clouds and fiery light. 
Gabriel’s angelic companions, swathed in deep green and golden garments, 
look upon the exchange with adoration. These figures perform functions as- 
cribed to angelic duty by Augustine: Gabriel serves as the divine messenger, 
while the other two angels worship God and witness his work.? 

That work—the miracle pictured in this panel, arguably the most important 
of God's creative acts since "fiat lux”— focuses on the figure of Mary, who wears 
her conventional red dress and blue mantle and stands on the viewer's left. 
Her placement within the scene reflects the panel's original location and the 
hierarchy of spaces within a Christian church: Mary is a sinistra, but she is also 
closest to the high altar.!° Her association with the high altar is only reinforced 
by the elaborate lectern that Andrea places next to her figure in the scene. 
According to Bocchi, the lectern is “painted with beautiful skill, a testimony 
to her [Mary's] saintly thoughts." The furnishing's fine quality stresses the so- 
lemnity with which the Virgin approaches the act of reading, the reverence she 
shows the divine Word— because of course she is the receptacle of the divine 
Word, the vessel of wisdom. 

Mary, receptacle of the Word, vessel of wisdom—we can push these 
thoughts further by noting the delicate relationship between the lectern and 
Gabriel. The golden wood picks up the color of the angel's hair and resonates 
with his flesh tones. The flowers placed on the base and ground echo the ones 
he holds in his hand. The purple of the base itself recalls his garments, while 


7 Cf. Homily 6 of Theodotus of Ancyra (d. before 446) in Patrologiae cursus completus, 
Series Graeca 77, (Paris: Migne, 1864), 1393 B-C. Quoted and discussed in Luigi Gambero, 
Mary and the Fathers of the Church: The Blessed Virgin in Patristic Thought (San Francisco: 
Ignatius Press, 1999), 268. "Innocent virgin, without defect, untouched, holy in body and 
soul, like a lily-flower among thorns, unschooled in the wickedness of Eve." The phrase, “a 
lily-flower among thorns,” is taken from Ps 2:2. 

8 The NIv version reads, “Greetings, you who are highly favored! The Lord is with you.” The 
Vulgate reads, “Ave gratia plena: Dominus tecum.” I have opted for a translation closer to 
the standard English of the Ave Maria prayer and to the Douay-Rheims Bible. 

9 Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 51. 

10 Cf Don Denny, “The Annunciation from the Right from Early Christian Times to the 
Sixteenth Century,’ (PhD diss.: New York University. 1965), 18-33. 

11 Bocchi, Beauties, 138. Francesco Bocchi, Le bellezze della città di Fiorenza (Florence, 1591), 
facsimile edition with an introduction by John Shearman (Farnborough: Gregg, 1971), 144. 
“Dinanzi é un leggìo, testimonio de’ suoi santi pensieri, effigiato con bell'arte." 
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the closed book, also placed on the base, brings to mind the Word itself, as 
well as the messenger's speech.!? Note too that lamb heads, garland motifs, and 
putti panels grace the lectern’s surface. Together, the ornamental devices recall 
ancient sarcophagi, altars, and sacrificial rites. They allude to the broader con- 
text of the mystery within this strange story—to Christ’s eventual sacrifice, to 
the fact that, in the midst of this colloquy with the angel, Mary conceives “the 
Lamb of God, who takes away the sin of the world” (Jn 1:29). 

Andrea’s concern for the mysterious dimensions of his painting becomes 
even more apparent when we look beyond the lectern and the elegant chore- 
ography of the picture’s protagonists. Immediately behind the Virgin is a tow- 
ering structure, carefully positioned so that the lines of its corners and pilaster 
lead the eye toward the Madonna. The arch of the building’s portico frames 
the pregnant void separating the Virgin from Gabriel and encloses a crum- 
bling ruin, while the portico’s pillar creates a strong vertical down the center 
of the composition. This vertical simultaneously accentuates the angel's elo- 
quent hand and acts as a formal barrier: a reminder that the congress between 
Mary and Gabriel was verbal, not physical. Three figures appear on the balcony 
above; one reads while the other two gaze down and point toward the events 
unfolding in the foreground. For Bocchi, their distance and diminished size 
demonstrated Andrea's “acute understanding"? of the human form. For later 
commentators, these same qualities make the figures Old Testament prophets. 
The one reads because Christ was foretold in the scriptures. The other two wit- 
ness the scene because they foresaw the savior's coming.!^ Andrea's judicious 
use of red draws the beholder's attention to this act of foresight. Notably, it is 
the figure who wears the red cloak—the distant figure connected chromati- 
cally to the Virgin's curiously illuminated womb—who points toward the fore- 
ground. A virtually nude male figure sits on the steps below the pillar's base; he 
is yet another witness to the Annunciation. He leans forward, drawing a bent 
knee toward himself, and turns to stare at Mary as she participates in the defin- 
ing moment of the Christian faith. 

There has been some debate about this seated nude. A few scholars have 
identified the figure as female. Natali, however, interprets Andrea's nude 
as male and argues that the figure represents the fallen Adam, the embodi- 


12 Fora discussion of angelic speech, see Meredith J. Gill, Angels and the Order of Heaven in 
Medieval and Renaissance Italy (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 100-150. 

13 Bocchi, Beauties, 138. Bocchi, Le bellezze, 145. “accorta intelligenza." 

14 Antonio Natali, “Il nuovo Adamo e l'antico,” Paragone 447 (1989): 25-26; Natali, Andrea del 
Sarto, 51. 

15 Alessandro Conti, “Quadri alluvionati 1333, 1557, 1966 (II) Paragone 223 (1968): 13; 
Annamaria Petrioli Tofani, Andrea del Sarto (Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1985), entry 7. It 
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ment of humanity’s sinful nature, whose transgressions find redemption in the 
Incarnation of Christ, the “new Adam.”!6 The argument is strong. Within the 
sphere of Christian theology, the connection between Christ Incarnate and 
Adam fallen is a veritable commonplace. The notion resonates, for instance, 
with the writings of Paul and with the teachings of Augustine.!” 

The particular character of Andrea’s figure extends beyond even these semi- 
nal thinkers. Bonaventure describes sin as deformity, that is, as a type of bend- 
ing of the human form: “Turning from the true light to changeable good, man 
was bent over by his own fault, and the entire human race by original sin.”!® St. 
Ambrose, whom Augustine described as “like a father,"? speaks of Adam's lack 
of clothing in a spiritual sense. He writes "that Adam, after he abandoned God's 
commandments through his transgression and contracted the debts of a griev- 
ous sin, was naked.... He did not have the garment of faith.... Adam remained 
naked; he could not clothe himself again, once he had been stripped of the 
unique clothing of virtue.”2° The Adam-figure in the San Gallo Annunciation 
takes his pictorial form from this exegetical tradition.?! Andrea paints him 
as less nude than very nearly naked. This is a marked contrast to every other 
figure in the scene, all of whom—angels, prophets, the Virgin Mary—can be 
described as clothed in virtue and the garment of faith. The Adam-figure is 
also bent. His back curves as he draws a knee inward and strains his neck to 
see the exchange between the Virgin and God's messenger, the exchange that 
will open the way of renewal to a deformed humanity. Along these lines, the 


is worth noting that this portion of the painting has sustained more than its fair share 
of damage. 

16 Natali, “Il nuovo Adamo e l'antico,” 23-25; Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 51. 

17 1Cor15:22. “Far as in Adam all die, so in Christ all shall be made alive." See also Augustine, 
Confessions, 9.8.34, pp. 176-77. Natali references Augustine’s writings in Andrea del 
Sarto, 51. 

18 Bonaventure, The Soul Journey into God, 1.7, in Bonaventure: The Soul's Journey into God, 
The Tree of Life, The Life of St. Francis, trans. Ewert Cousins (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 
1978), 62. 

19 Augustine, Confessions, 5.8.23, p. 88. 

20 Ambrose, Joseph, 5.25, in Saint Ambrose: Seven Exegetical Works, trans. Michael P. McHugh 
(Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1972), 206. 

21 Cf. Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 51. In suggesting that Andrea and his advisors derived the 
form of the Adam-figure from a theological tradition, I am arguing against Natali. Natali 
maintains that “the posture of the nude seated on the steps of the palazzo [is] modelled 
on the Ludovisi Ares” While the Ludovisi Ares was famous in the seventeenth century, it 
was likely unknown until the end of the sixteenth century. No record of it exists prior to 
1622. See Francis Haskell and Nicholas Penny, Taste and the Antique: The Lure of Classical 
Sculpture, 1500-1900 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1981), 260. Faya Causey, “Six 
Additional Heads of the Ares Ludovisi Type,’ J. Paul Getty Museum Journal 4 (1977): 77. 
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relationship between this Adam-figure and the Virgin is actually quite interest- 
ing. Andrea, gifted painter that he was, presented them as antitheses or as a 
contrapposto.?2 Each figure turns in the opposite direction and bends a knee, 
the opposite knee; Adam is hunched while the Virgin stands tall. He, naked, 
introduced sin into the world, whereas she, garbed in virtue and full of grace, 
brought humanity to the redeemer by welcoming the Word into her body. 

In this regard, the Adam-figure's placement in the composition is equal- 
ly significant. He appears in the center of the painting, just below the pillar 
that accentuates Gabriel's gesture. Vasari tells us, as well, that the San Gallo 
Annunciation originally had a predella (now lost) executed by Pontormo, pos- 
sibly with the help of Rosso. The predella depicted a Dead Christ with two 
lamenting angels in the center panel.2? Upon its completion in 1512, then, 
Andrea's altarpiece displayed the entire “economy of salvation" along its cen- 
tral axis. Adam sits in the background of the main scene, bent and naked. The 
Word becomes flesh in the foreground. And atonement found expression in 
the central panel of the predella, in Christ's sacrifice. 

That Andrea aligns these themes—humanity’s fall and redemption, 
Adam and Christ—within his painted composition suggests that he and his 
Augustinian advisor were alive to iconographic and exegetical traditions alike. 
They were thinking, perhaps, of painted precedents such as Neri di Bicci's 
Annunciation, where the mysterious exchange between Gabriel and Mary 
passes over a small image of Christ on the cross.24 They were probably even 
more aware of Fra Angelico’s work; he depicted the moment of Christ’s con- 
ception a number of times. In his Cortona Annunciation (Fig. 18) from 1433, 
Gabriel approaches Mary as she sits on her veranda, overlooking a garden. The 
garden itself, replete with flowers and fenced, is a wonderful evocation of the 
hortus conclusus from the Song of Songs, which we explored in chapter1.25 Just 
behind the enclosing fence, Adam and Eve appear; St. Michael is ejecting them 
out of Eden, a drawn sword in his hand. Christians in early modern Florence 
understood these moments from sacred history as being temporally linked by 
the date of March 25, the date of the Florentine New Year, the Feast of the 
Annunciation. According to the Church's exegetes, God's creation of Adam, 
the calamity of the fall and expulsion from paradise, the Annunciation, and 
Christ's death on the cross all occurred on this same calendar day.26 Andrea del 
Sarto followed his fifteenth-century predecessors by rendering this temporal 


22 See Summers, “Contrapposto,” 336-61. 

23 See Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 354. Natali discusses the predella in Andrea del Sarto, 50. 

24 This painting is illustrated in Daniel Arasse, L'Annonciation italienne: Une histoire de per- 
spective (Paris: Hazan, 1999), fig. 128. 

25 Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 156—64, 175-82. 

26 . Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 124-27. 
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FIGURE 18 Fra Angelico, Cortona Annunciation, 1433 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 


matrix explicitly. He essentially folds sacred time along the central access of 


the San Gallo Annunciation and, in doing so, directs the mind along paths of 


scriptural exegesis relative to the mystery of the Incarnation. 

There is another facet of the remarkable Cortona Annunciation that deserves 
consideration. The friar-painter, working for his fellow Dominicans, weighed 
the words of scripture carefully. Gilt lettering extends across the pictorial field. 
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Gabriel’s remarks curve up and angle down in turn. They bracket Mary's re- 
sponse, which is written upside down, presumably because it was directed to 
God the Father. As one scholar has recently suggested, the text in this painting 
establishes “a dialogical inclusion of the observer77 who is engaged in the act 
of reading and thus participates in the colloquy. For Angelico’s initial audienc- 
es, saying the Ave Maria would thus have had a special impetus; viewing, speak- 
ing, and praying become participatory activities that involve the worshipper 
in communing with the divine.?? 

To consider Angelico's gilded text and the dialogue it establishes with the 
spectatoris also to become aware ofthe Corinthian column that separates Mary 
from her angelic interlocutor, for the column interrupts their speech. Such col- 
umns are fairly standard among Renaissance paintings of the Annunciation. 
Fra Angelico used this device in the north corridor of the San Marco convent. 
In the panel he made for San Giovanni, the frame effectively performs the 
same function.?? Similar columns or piers occur in famous Annunciations by 
Domenico Veneziano, Piero della Francesca, Sandro Botticelli, and Raphael, 
among others.30 

Andrea del Sarto's San Gallo Annunciation belongs to this tradition. 
Interestingly, a plant and gilded vessel sit at his pillar's crown, providing per- 
haps another metaphor for Mary's fertile womb. From here, the architectural 
pier runs down the center of the composition, associating the diminutive pro- 
phetic figures, Gabriel's eloquent hand, the Adam-figure's bent form, and— 
originally—the Dead Christ in the center of the predella. The array of themes it 
touches resonates all too well with the exegetical writings of Rabanus Maurus, 
a ninth-century saint. For Maurus, the pillar was a figura, and its many signifi- 
cations included "Christ's divinity,’ "Christ's humanity,’ “the holy angels,” “the 
preachers,” “the Holy Scriptures,” and “the inner virtues of the mind.”3! 

Andrea and his Augustinian advisors were especially interested in the inner 
virtues of the mind. They did not seek to simply illustrate a familiar scene from 
the Gospel of Luke; rather, they made Luke's verses into vehicles for other 


27 Gill Angels and the Order of Heaven, m. 

28 Gill, Angels and the Order of Heaven, 100-12. 

29 For color illustrations of Fra Angelico's paintings, see Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 
plates 15, 18. 

30 For color illustrations of the pictures I mention, see Arasse, L'Annonciation italienne, 
figs. 15, 21, 108, 139. 

31 Rabanus Maurus, Allegoriae in Sacram Scripturam, in Patrologiae cursus completus, Series 
Latina 112 (Paris: Migne, 1852), 899-900. Quoted and translated in Didi-Huberman, Fra 
Angelico, 145-46. 
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scriptural narratives and theological commonplaces.?? They dealt in the tem- 
porality of a mystery, and their efforts resulted in a picture that, in its semantic 
structure, is remarkably similar to Andrea’s Noli me tangere. The iconography 
of the San Gallo Annunciation calls forth memories of religious narratives 
meant to intensify the beholder’s understanding of Gabriel’s colloquy with 
Mary. The painting invites the beholder to think beyond the literal exchange 
it depicts in the foreground, to interlace conceptually the moment when the 
Word became flesh with humanity’s fall and Christ’s death. This mode of devo- 
tional inquiry explores the anagogical significance of the painting's principal 
narrative. It transforms the pictorial interaction between Mary and Gabriel 
into a point of intellectual departure, compelling the beholder to use this rep- 
resentation of Christ's mortal conception as a means of conceiving Christ, the 
“Son of the Most High” (Lk 1:32). Another way of framing this idea would be 
to recall an imperative outlined in the widely disseminated Catholicon by the 
medieval theologian Giovanni Balbi da Genova. Giovanni charged religious 
imagery with the responsibility of producing in the beholder a memory of the 
mystery of the Incarnation.83 

That memory originally played out in space as well. As we have already 
noted, Andrea's San Gallo Annunciation responds formally to the composition 
of his Noli me tangere; the two paintings originally spoke to each other across 
the nave of the Augustinian church. Their dialogue—the way the figural ar- 
rangement of Mary and Jesus echoes that of Gabriel and Mary—helped direct 
attention down the nave, toward the center of the church, and toward the high 
altar. In 1512, that high altar had just received a new altarpiece, a Pietà (Fig. 19) 
by Fra Bartolommeo. Considered in concert, as a type of tableau, these three 
paintings must have been a thought-provoking sight for worshippers in the 
early sixteenth century. The panels all appeared on their respective altars with- 
in the span of two years. They represented two of the most talented painters 
active in Florence at the time. And, perhaps most notably of all, they summa- 
rized the narrative of Christian salvation. Consider these lines from the Nicene 
Creed: “[I believe in one Lord Jesus Christ ...] For us men and for our salvation 
he came down from heaven, and by the Holy Spirit was incarnate of the Virgin 
Mary, and became man. For our sake he was crucified under Pontius Pilate, he 


32 See Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 1-10. 

33 Giovanni Balbi da Genova, Catholicon (Venice: Liechtenstein, 1497), fol. 163v: “incar- 
nationis mysterium ... in memoria nostra." Quoted in Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 26. 
On Giovanni, see Gian Carlo Alessio, "Giovanni Balbi da Genova," in Medieval Italy: An 
Encyclopedia, Volume 1, ed. Christopher Kleinhenz (New York: Routledge, 2004), 424. 
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FIGURE 19 Fra Bartolommeo, Pietà, 1512 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / GALLERIE DEGLI 
UFFIZI— GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO 


suffered death and was buried, and rose again on the third day in accordance 
with the Scriptures.”34 

A number of additional elements included in the San Gallo Annunciation 
quicken the pace of the ideas expressed in this last quotation. The Virgin's 
gesture, where she places her finger in the pages of her book and her book 
in the folds of her garment, carries complex metaphoric properties. Andrea’s 
calculated interweaving of folded fabric, the Virgin’s body, and the written 
word calls forth theological discussions of the Word assuming the “garment of 
flesh" in Mary's womb.35 We might think, again, about the formal relationship 


34 I use the modern translation taken from the second edition of the Catechism of the 
Catholic Church (Vatican City: Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 2016), 49. 

35 Augustine speaks of the “garment of flesh” in Tractate 57.5 of his Tractates on the Gospel 
of John. I, however, did not connect this notion to Andrea's San Gallo Annunciation until 
I heard Jonathan Unglaub speak about the garments and figure of Mary in Andrea's 
Madonna of the Harpies during his excellent presentation, “Marian Corporeality and 
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between Mary and the naked Adam-figure, about the sins of the flesh, the “old 
man,” Adam, and the redemptive power of the Word made flesh, the “new 
man" born in the light of Christ, the “second Adam.” The pink and white roses 
at the Virgin's feet evoke similar ideas. Anyone familiar with the mystic rose 
from Dante's Paradiso or with the cult of the rosary for that matter, would have 
no problem associating these flowers with the divine, or with the Virgin's place 
in heaven.?6 In another widely disseminated text, Jacobus de Voragine explains 
that flowers are important to the Annunciation itself. “Nazareth means ‘flower’; 
hence Bernard [of Clairvaux] says that the Flower will to be born of a flower, 
in ‘Flower, in the season of flowers"? In this quotation—it had to appeal to 
the citizens of Florence, the “city of flowers" —"the season of flowers" refers to 
spring (March 25). "Flower" is Nazareth, while "a flower" refers to Mary. "The 
Flower” however, describes Jesus himself, a figurative association articulated by 
other medieval theologians, as well as the Church Fathers? In The Patriarchs, 
Ambrose explains that “Christ sprouted in the womb of the Virgin ... like a 
flower of good fragrance.... Her flower is Christ, who destroyed the stench of 
worldly pollution and poured out the fragrance of eternal life”3? In Concerning 
Virgins, Ambrose proceeds to expound upon the nature of Christ in ways that 
engage with the very colors of the flowers in Andrea's San Gallo Annunciation. 


For it is fitting, O Virgin, that you should fully know Him Whom you love, 
and should recognize in Him all the mystery of His Divine Nature and the 
Body which He assumed. He is white fittingly, for He is the brightness of 
the Father; and ruddy [that is, blushing pink], for He was born of a Virgin. 
The color of each nature shines and glows in Him.^? 


Pictorial Structure: The Genesis of Raphael's Sistine Madonna, at the 62nd Annual 
Meeting of the Renaissance Society of America, Boston, MA, March 31-April 2, 2016. 
See also Jonathan Unglaub, "Bernardo Accolti, Raphael, and the Sistine Madonna: The 
Poetics of Desire and Pictorial Generation," in Ut pictura amor: The Reflexive Imagery of 
Love in Artistic Theory and Practice, 1500—1700, eds. Walter S. Melion, Joanna Woodall, and 
Michael Zell (Leiden: Brill, 2017), 634-41. 

36 Onroses in relation to Mary and the rosary, see Esperanca Camara, “Pictures and Prayers: 
Madonna of the Rosary Imagery in Post-Tridentine Italy" (PhD diss.: Johns Hopkins 
University, 2002), 45-96. 

37 Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend: Readings on the Saints, trans. William Granger 
Ryan (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), vol. 1, 197. 

38 See Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 160-61. 

39 Ambrose, Patriarchs, 4.19, in Saint Ambrose, 252-53. 

40 Ambrose, Concerning Virgins, 1.9.46, trans. H. de Romestin, in The Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, ed. Philip Schaff and Henry Wace (New York: Christian Literature Company, 
1896), vol. 10, 370. This passage might also be read against the flowers in Fra Angelico’s 
Noli me tangere fresco. 
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So too do the colors of Christ's nature glow in the roses at Mary's feet. 
The pink flower points toward the red-garbed Virgin, the material cause (as 
Aquinas would say) of the Incarnation. The white flower, on the other hand, 
curls upward toward Gabriel, resonating chromatically with his garments and, 
ultimately, with the dove soaring above his head. This last connection, the 
chromatic sympathy between the white flower and the dove of the Holy Spirit, 
reiterates Ambrose’s admonition to the faithful: “[R]emember that the marks 
of His Godhead are more ancient in Him than the mysteries of His body, for 
He did not take His origin from the Virgin, but, He Who already existed came 
into the Virgin.”4! 

In a different place, Ambrose explains the Incarnation in terms of worldly 
decay: "[T]he Son of God, rising like the dawn through His birth from the Virgin 
Mary, came late to a world that was growing old and on the point of perishing.”42 
Paul, along with Augustine, discussed this same idea as Christ coming in the 
“fullness of time.”*3 The ruined structure in Andrea's background, framed by 
the pristine arch that separates the Virgin from Gabriel, draws on commen- 
taries such as those just mentioned. The person of Jesus marks the transition 
from the Old Law to the New, from the crumbling covenant of Moses to the 
new covenant of Christ.^* Similarly, Andrea juxtaposes a “man-made temple” 
that is crumbling and destroyed with another temple, this one connected to 
the Virgin and, metaphorically speaking, “not made by man,"45 the temple that 
will not be destroyed. 

The arch of the portico itself is a more complex figura. In the past several de- 
cades, a number of scholars, notably Daniel Arasse, have explored the connec- 
tions between linear perspective and scenes of the Annunciation. Perspectival 
constructions allude to the mystery of the Incarnation, because they suggest 
the infinity of God's becoming subject to finite and mathematically mea- 
surable boundaries.*® Andrea del Sarto’s arch may not be so emphatic in its 
geometric construction as other examples from the period, but Bocchi does 


41 Ambrose, Concerning Virgins, 1.9.46, in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. 10, 370. 

42 Ambrose, Patriarchs, 11.48, in Saint Ambrose, 267. 

43 Gal 4:4; Augustine, Trinity, 4.26, p. 171. 

44 See Heb 8:7-13. 

45 See Mk 14:58: “I will destroy this man-made temple and in three days will build another, 
not made by man.” See also Jn 2:19. 

46 Arasse, L'Annonciation italienne, 17-57, 125-57. See also Louis Marin, Opacité de la peinture: 
Essais sur la représentation au Quattrocento (Paris: Editions de l'École des Hautes Études 
en Sciences Sociales, 2006), 159-205; Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary in Raphael, 58-61; 
John R. Spencer, "Spatial Imagery of the Annunciation in Fifteenth-Century Florence," Art 
Bulletin 37 (1955): 273-80. 
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describe Andrea's building as “executed with fine mastery of perspective.”47 
And the interval the arch spans is still pregnant. By separating Gabriel’s out- 
stretched hand from the Virgin, the arch serves as the pictorial locus of their 
verbal exchange, of God’s message and Word. Moreover, in bracketing open 
sky, it applies—to use an Augustinian turn of phrase—architectonic measure 
to celestial immensity.^? Framing the crumbling ruin with this device, then, al- 
lowed Andrea and his advisor to subsume a reference to the perishing world of 
the Old Law in a figura that alludes to the birth of the new covenant, embodied 
as Christ, and for Andrea's worshipful viewers, as Christ's church as well.^? 

These observations bring us to the building attached to the arch, the building 
that serves as a backdrop for the Madonna. It is an elaborate edifice ornament- 
ed with fully articulated expressions of the classical architectural vocabulary. 
It is also a multivalent edifice. On the one hand, this structure provides an ap- 
propriate setting for the Annunciation. As Voragine reminds his readers, "The 
Virgin Mary lived in a Temple from her third to her fourteenth year.” But on 
the other hand, the pictorial relationship between this temple-structure and 
the figure of the Madonna—the way the shadowed facade frames her face, the 
way the arches seem to spring from her shoulders as if she herself were a pillar, 
the way the corner pilaster extends the line of her weight-bearing leg—invites 
a deeper reading. "Mary was the temple of God,” according to Ambrose. In 
declaring herself the "servant" of the Lord (Lk 1:38), Mary became the mate- 
rial dwelling place of the divine Word, the locus of a mystery, and, as another 
ancient theologian wrote, a “symbol of the Church"? 


47 Bocchi, Beauties, 138. Bocchi, Le bellezze, 145. “un casamento, che è tirato in prospettiva di 
raro artifizio." 

48  Iamreferring to the widely published apocryphal letter written in the thirteenth century, 
in which Pseudo-Augustine recounts a vision. He had been pondering the incompre- 
hensible joy of souls in heaven, when the voice of Jerome admonished him: “Augustine, 
Augustine, what are you seeking? Do you think that you can put the whole sea in a little 
vase?... By what measure will you measure the immense?” Quoted and discussed in Gill, 
Augustine in the Italian Renaissance, 128—29ff. This Augustinian turn of phrase is very 
much in line with Arasse’s exceptional work on perspective and the Annunciation. See 
Arasse, LAnnonciation italienne, 7-15. 

49 See Col1:24. See Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 2.3, p. 147. Augustine goes 
so far as to describe the Church as the body of Christ. 

50 Voragine, Golden Legend, vol. 1, 197. 

51 Ambrose, Of the Holy Spirit, 3.11.80, in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. 10, 146. Arasse, 
LAnnonciation italienne, 264—606. 

52 Ephrem the Syrian, Sermo ad Nocturnum Dominice Resurrectionis in Hymni et Sermones, 
ed. Thomas Josephus Lamy (Mechliniae: H. Dessain, 1882), vol. 1, 534. Quoted in Gambero, 
Mary and the Fathers of the Church, 15. 
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Andrea del Sarto’s architectural vocabulary deserves special attention in 
this regard. The classicizing forms used to decorate this structure—the care- 
fully rendered cornice, frieze, architrave, the capitals, arches, and pilasters—fit 
comfortably alongside well-known examples of Florentine architecture from 
the Quattrocento. Brunelleschi’s designs for the nave of S. Spirito, the city’s 
other Augustinian Church, and the loggia for the Foundlings Hospital, which is 
located next to SS. Annunziata, both find a sympathetic response in Andrea's 
Annunciation. Unfortunately, very little is known about the appearance of the 
San Gallo church. One of Giuliano da Sangallo’s surviving architectural draw- 
ings, however, contains a loosely defined elevation plane (Fig. 20), which sug- 
gests that Andrea may have derived the structure in his Annunciation directly 
from the design of the building meant to house the painting he produced. 
There is, in particular, a natural affinity between the architrave, pilaster, and 
arch formation in Giuliano’s sketch and the relationship of those same forms 
in Andrea’s altarpiece. It is not difficult to appreciate the implications of this 
observation: the congregation that gathered before the San Gallo Annunciation 
could easily have interpreted Mary as being a symbol of the Church proper, as 
well as a symbol of their church, their physical structure. It too was pregnant 
with the Word of God. 

The thematic import of these iconographic features thus adds further nu- 
ances to the exegetical play that runs down the panel's central axis, where the 
Adam-figure, Gabriel’s colloquy with Mary, and the Dead Christ of the lost pre- 
della combine to illuminate the mystery of the Incarnation. Here again I want 
to draw attention to the thoughtful nature of Andrea’s creative enterprise. He 
made a number of choices, both in how he arranged his composition and in 
how he painted individual iconographic elements. These choices—whether 
we are referring to something like the particular style of his architecture or the 
subtle connections among the white rose, Gabriel, and the dove of the Holy 
Spirit—are important. They point to Andrea’s playing an active role in the dis- 
cussions that he must have had with his collaborators: Taddeo da Castiglione 
and members of the San Gallo community. They indicate how seriously the 
three parties took the Church’s mandate that religious pictures inspire devo- 
tion. When combined, all the pictorial elements that make up Andrea’s San 
Gallo Annunciation, the pictorial figures and the exegetical figurae, focus 
the beholder’s attention on the most profound article of the Christian faith. 
The painting immerses its audience in the mystery, providing the viewer 
with multiple points of entry, multiple ways of approaching intellectually a 
religious principle that defies understanding. In doing so, this altarpiece not 
only instructs the worshipper in Christian doctrine; for anyone familiar with 
Augustine’s writings, Andrea del Sarto’s San Gallo Annunciation also cultivates 
the sweetest devotional sentiment of all: love. 
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FIGURE 20 Giuliano da Sangallo, Plan of the Augustinian Church of San Gallo, 
ca. 1488 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / GALLERIE 
DEGLI UFFIZI — GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO 


2 “A Sweet Word, but a Sweeter Act” 


The San Gallo friars knew Augustine’s writings intimately. This Father of the 
Church, one of the most influential theologians in the history of Christendom, 
an intellectual of commanding stature in the early modern world, was the 
patron saint and spiritual protector of every mendicant in residence at the 
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Florentine convent.’ His rule ordered their daily lives. His theology informed 
their thinking and ministry, their sermons and teachings, their relationships 
with lay worshippers, as well as the spiritual advice they provided to profes- 
sional painters. For the San Gallo friars, pictures concerned with the mystery 
of the Incarnation might recall any number of passages from Augustine's pub- 
lished works. But the particular nature of Andrea’s Annunciation intersects 
most profoundly with the Church Father’s Tractates on the First Epistle of John. 

Augustine originally wrote these ten sermons for a church in peril, for a 
church divided by schism and factional anger. His effort to restore unity be- 
came a call for love. Love, he maintains, was both the basic principle of a good 
Christian life and the basic theme of John’s first letter. In loving, one purges 
the darkness of sin from the soul and turns toward the light of Christ. “God 
is light; in him there is no darkness at all,” John explains (1 Jn 1:5); therefore, 
Augustine implores his audience, “Let us walk in the light, as he [Christ] also is 
in the light, so that we may be able to have fellowship with him.”54 Walking in 
the light, he continues, means following “the way of love,'55 because according 
to this theologian, Christ’s presence in the world—the very fact of the Word 
made flesh, the divine act that took place when Gabriel appeared to the Virgin 
Mary—is the most important and impenetrable instance of love humanity has 
ever known.56 Indeed, Augustine believed that contemplating this mystery al- 
lows the worshipper to see that “God is love" (1 Jn 4:8), or more specifically, to 
potentially “glimpse”57 God in the act of love. 

The idea that love is active, that it requires effort and will, is the key to un- 
derstanding how this theme resonates with Andrea’s San Gallo Annunciation. 
In truth, it is the key to understanding the full measure of Andrea’s own en- 
gagement with Augustine’s thought. For Augustine, the whole issue of affec- 
tion is bound up with his theories regarding desire, the senses, and human 
subjectivity—the same theories that underlie the notion of “spiritual touch- 
ing” from chapter 1.58 Augustine envisioned the human soul, the essence of 
the subject, by describing its faculties. In these discussions, he paid special 
attention to the sense of sight. He adopted a theory of extramission, argu- 


53 See Gill, Augustine in the Italian Renaissance, 1-28. 

54 Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 1.5, p. 127. 

55 Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 1.9, p. 134. 

56 Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John 7.7, p. 222. “As the Lord himself said 
‘Greater love no one can have than that he lay down his life for his friends, and there 
Christ's love towards us was proven because he died for us. By what is the Father's love 
towards us proven? Because he has sent his only Son to die for us.” 

57 Miles, "Vision," 136. 

58 See Miles, “Vision,” 125-42; Gill, Augustine in the Italian Renaissance, 125-47. 
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ing that perception occurs when the eye emits a ray of light into the external 
world. This optical ray, energized and directed by the will, is an extension of 
the soul that encounters (or touches) material items in the individual’s sen- 
sory environment. In this moment of sensory contact, Augustine explains, the 
soul forms out of its own substance an image of the sensed item, storing that 
image—now part of the soul’s very fabric—in the memory. 

This theory of vision informed Augustine’s theory of cognition, the faculty 
of internal perception. Calling forth memories, contemplating abstract ideas, 
envisioning images stored in the recesses of one’s mind—all of these activi- 
ties constitute a form of seeing, seeing with the “eye of the mind.”59 They are 
also subject to the will, as when one calls forth a particular memory at will. In 
this case, the mind turns its attention inward. The faculty of desire extends 
itself toward the idea or image sought by the intellect, grasps it, and subjects 
that object of thought to the intellect’s powers of concentration. For this rea- 
son, Augustine describes the will, the faculty of desire, as the optical ray of the 
mind's eye.9? The true significance of this logical maneuver is that it equates 
attention with affection. Every moment spent concentrating on an idea is a 
moment when the will engages with that idea, a moment when the thinking 
subject is connected to that item of thought by the faculty of desire. And for 
Augustine, such active investments of desire qualify as bonds of love.©! 

Love, then, is an activity that fundamentally alters the shape or form of the 
human soul. Augustine's extended analogy between seeing as sensory experi- 
ence and seeing as willful cognition turns on this crucial point. During intense 
moments of concentration, the soul extends itself toward a mental image in 
order to "see" it more completely. This effort causes the soul to stretch and re- 
work its own fabric. The harder one concentrates, the more one exercises the 
faculty of desire, the more the soul extends itself toward and, with loving atten- 
tion, forms itself after, the article it seeks to understand.62 

With his elegant manner of explaining love in terms of the soul's move- 
ments, Augustine drives his teachings toward the concepts of sin and redemp- 
tion, as they relate to the human condition itself. The key questions here have 
to do with the orientation of the will: Where is the soul moving? What does 
the individual desire? When love binds the soul to worldly items, the soul be- 
comes covetous, sinful, and fractured. It lowers itself, clinging to various ob- 
jects in the world of matter by, in a literal sense, actively shaping itself in the 


59 Miles, "Vision," 125-42. Quotation from 125. 
6o Miles, “Vision,” 133. 

61 Miles, “Vision,” 125-42. 

62 See Miles, “Vision,” 128-29. 
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image of external and physical things. Coveted memories of sensory objects or 
pleasures of the flesh, Augustine explains, thus cause individuals to bend their 
souls downward, away from God.® Think of Andrea's Adam-figure. Augustine 
describes this condition as “darkness.” It is a form of spiritual obscurity that 
results in a fragmented soul, a soul that is indistinguishable from the material 
items, the vainglories, or the base pleasures after which it lusts. 

The cure, the path to unity and light, involves a different type of desire. 
“When you have drained your heart of earthly love, you will drink in divine 
love.”6* Drinking in divine love is the exercise of spiritual renewal. By continu- 
ally training the intellect through religious rituals and devotional practices, the 
devout Christian sees beyond worldly concerns. Worshippers, turning their at- 
tention inward and upward, focus on the glories and riches of the next world, 
on the eternal truths that supersede the fleeting pleasures of here and now. 
These higher truths point to the Truth revealed in sacred scripture; namely, 
to the mystery of the Incarnation, the most profound example of God's love 
for humanity. 


The river of temporal things carries [us] along, but like a tree growing 
near a river is our Lord Jesus Christ. He assumed flesh, died, rose again, 
ascended into heaven. He wanted, so to speak, to plant himself near the 
river of temporal things. Are you being swept headlong? Take hold of the 
wood. Does love of the world whirl you about? Take hold of Christ.® 


As the Church Father explains, taking hold of Christ is a matter of considering 
those ineffable facts that pertain to a mystery: “He assumed flesh, died, rose 
again.” "Look," Augustine exclaims further, “one was put forward for our con- 
templation, Christ, and it was said to us, ‘Everyone who believes that Jesus is 
the Christ is born of God" (1 Jn 5:1).66 

There is a delicate play of words here, a play that is important to Augustine's 
thinking and to Andrea's painting. Augustine argues that when worshippers 
contemplate “Jesus as the Christ,” they too are born of God. They become sons 


63 Augustine, Trinity, 10.7-8, p. 293. “Such is the force of love that when the mind has been 
thinking about [material] things with love for a long time and has got stuck to them with 
the glue of care, it drags them along with itself even when it returns after a fashion to 
thinking about itself.... But the mind is mistaken when it joins itself to these images with 
such extravagant love that it even comes to think it is itself something of the same sort.” 

64 Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 2.8, pp. 150-51. 

65 Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 2.10, p. 152. 

66 Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 10.3, p. 265. 
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of God and true Christians.57 In other passages, the Church Father frames the 
act of contemplation by imploring his readers to “let the Redeemer indwell,'6? 
to let the mystery of the Word made flesh inhabit in their flesh, their hearts. 
“Dwell, and you will be a dwelling; abide, and you will be an abode."6? 

These skillful turns of phrase require careful reading. Augustine does not 
mean to suggest that considering the mystery of the Incarnation will enable 
the worshipper to see God, as it were, “face to face" (1 Cor 13:12); this is where 
the analogy between sight and cognition, between the “physics of vision"? 
and the metaphysics of desire breaks down.” What matters to Augustine in 
the act of considering Jesus as the Christ is the attainment of wisdom, under- 
stood as the burning desire for knowledge of God.” He interprets this desire 
as an intense spiritual yearning cultivated through the contemplation of sa- 
cred mysteries, or else as the supreme manifestation of that most Christian 
sentiment, the condition of longing. In the state of holy longing, the soul con- 
centrates on beholding intellectually the Word of God, but—and this is the 
important twist—the soul does not form out of its own substance an image of 
what it desires. On the contrary, the soul actually participates in the substance 
of the divine.7? 

For all its sophistication, Augustine's argument is remarkably straightfor- 
ward: holy longing is a condition in which the soul becomes consumed by love 
for God, who is himself love. This act, becoming consumed by divine love, is a 
process that alters the metaphysical structure of the soul: renovatio ad imagi- 
nem Dei. As the soul withdraws itself from the forms of worldly concerns, it 
devotes all its attention, all its affection, to the mysteries of faith. It stretch- 
es out ardently, elongating itself, pouring every ounce of desire into the all- 
encompassing activity that is God."* Hence Augustine writes, “How shall we be 
beautiful? By loving him who is always beautiful. The more you love the more 


67 Augustine states this explicitly in Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 10.3, p. 265. 

68 Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 4.1, p. 173. 

69 Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 7.10, p. 225. 

70 Miles, "Vision," 125. 

71 Miles, "Vision," 135. 

72 Augustine, Trinity 10.2, p. 287. "The more therefore the thing is known without being fully 
known, the more does the intelligence desire to know what remains." 

73 Miles, "Vision," 136-42, especially 137-38; Ladner, Idea of Reform, 153-283. 

74 See Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 7.10, pp. 224-25. "But let no one imag- 
ine God for himself in regard to the desire of the eyes. For he makes either a huge form, 
or he extends some incalculable magnitude through places, as he increases through the 
fields, as far as he can, this light that he sees with the eyes, or he makes for himself some 
old man, as it were, of venerable form. You should imagine none of these things. [This] is 
what you should imagine if you wish to see God: ‘God is love.” 
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beauty increases; for love is the soul's beauty.’”> “Hold fast,” he urges, “to the 
love of God, that as God is eternal, so also you may abide in eternity; for each 
person is such as his love is.””6 “God is love. Whoever lives in love lives in God 
and God in him’ (Jn 436). They abide mutually in one another, he who holds 
and he who is held. You dwell in God, but that you may be held; God dwells in 
you, but that he may hold you, that you may not fall.””” In loving, the soul exists 
as a complete unity, as the very form of longing, and as the image and likeness 
of that which it seeks. 

Both the language and the significance of these statements recall the icono- 
graphic program of Andrea del Sarto’s San Gallo Annunciation. Much like the 
Church Father, this altarpiece plays on the association between sight and un- 
derstanding. Andrea represents the moment when the Virgin Mary conceived 
the Son of God through the dove of the Holy Spirit, when “the Most High” came 
to dwell within her. For Augustine’s readers, this could only be the workings of 
love. “Love was shown by means of the dove,’ Augustine explains. “That form 
of the dove [was] the form in which the Holy Spirit came that love might be 
poured into us by him."$ In a similar vein, the panel invites the beholder to 
dwell on the mysteries pertaining to Jesus’s nature. The presence of the bent 
Adam-figure reminds the viewer why the Word became flesh. The lost predella 
recalled Christ's sacrifice. It communicated an article of belief that Augustine 
explicitly states: "There Christ's love towards us was proven because he died 
for us.” The flowers in the foreground and the architecture in the painting's 
background adorn these memories, providing the viewer with metaphors and 
figurae that intensify every effort to consider the mystery of the Incarnation. 
Augustine describes this exact type of devotional engagement as taking hold 
of Christ, as drinking in divine love, or else as cultivating the condition of holy 
longing. Thus, for early modern audiences sympathetic to the Church Father's 
teachings, each moment spent in worshipful contemplation of Andrea's 
Annunciation was a moment spent yearning for God to announce his presence 
in their hearts. For the San Gallo friars, each moment spent actively consider- 
ing this panel was potentially a moment when they could echo their patron's 
prayerful cry, “O Christ Jesus ‘my helper and redeemer (Ps 18:15). Suddenly it 


75 Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 9.9, p. 258. 

76 Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 2.14, p. 158. 

77 Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 8.14, p. 244. 

78 Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 7.11, p. 226. It is worth noting that, while 
this quotation is certainly relevant to Andrea's Annunciation, Augustine is actually dis- 
cussing the dove that appeared in the biblical account of Jesus's baptism. See, Mt 3:16, Mk 
1:10, Lk 3:22, Jn 1:32. 

79 X Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 7.7, p. 222. 
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had become sweet to me to be without the sweets of folly"*? Because “love,” 
Augustine writes, is “a sweet word but a sweeter act” (Dilectio dulce verbum, sed 
dulcius factum).8 


3 Gloria 


It should come as little surprise that the San Gallo Annunciation speaks to 
the interests of a mendicant community. Andrea's advisor, who was certain- 
ly a mendicant himself, ensured that his fellow Augustinians found in this 
panel several ideas calculated to enhance their sense of purpose and self- 
understanding. By attempting to inspire devotion in the form of longing, capi- 
talizing on Augustine's own entwined theories of vision and desire, the San 
Gallo Annunciation touches on one of the principal preoccupations of the 
cloistered life: the idea of spiritual renewal.82 Andrea's advisor, moreover, wove 
scriptural references together with passages taken from other patristic and me- 
dieval texts, combining this material in a way that privileged the writings of the 
saint to whom every black-robed friar looked for spiritual guidance. This strat- 
egy, perhaps an attempt to underscore Augustine's privileged status as one of 
the Doctores Ecclesiae, also bolstered the saint's presence within the San Gallo 
basilica. His ideas, already so important to the friars’ daily lives—already so 
evident in Andrea’s Noli me tangere—manifested themselves in yet another 
facet of the mendicants’ devotional enterprise. 

The theological import of the San Gallo Annunciation must have been of 
interest to Taddeo di Dante da Castiglione, as well. This panel stood in a chapel 
where he and his family prayed, a chapel where, given its spatial proximity to 
the high altar, he and his family claimed a special place within the hierarchy of 
the San Gallo community. The twin functions of such a space were inextricably 
linked in Italian society. Indeed, for wealthy patrons such as Taddeo, the con- 
notations of piety and learning carried by chapels and by altarpieces such as 
the one Andrea produced formed an indelible part of any assertions regarding 
social status. 

Taddeo's assertions probably played out in the form of verbal exchanges. As 
one of the parties involved in the panel’s production, Taddeo da Castiglione 
would have been in a unique position to elaborate on its sophisticated iconog- 
raphy before friends and colleagues. Engaging in such conversations, even in 


80 Augustine, Confessions, 9.1.1, p. 155. 
81 Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 8.1, p. 228. 
82 Ladner, Idea of Reform, 319-427. 
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hushed voices, was a way of producing a reputation for theological acumen 
and social magnanimity. In this context, Taddeo not only tended to the well- 
being of his own soul by observing religious ideas; he also allowed others to 
share in the edifying devotional experience he financed. 

The flowers in the panel's foreground likely presented Taddeo with an irre- 
sistible opportunity for this type of verbal display. These flowers are pregnant 
figurae, splendid in theological connotations pertaining to the Word made 
flesh. To hear a member of the patriciate review these connotations, referenc- 
ing the writings of Ambrose, Bernard, or Voragine, was to witness a spectacle 
of learning laced with sentiments of reverence and piety. Given their proxim- 
ity to the Virgin Mary, the flowers in Andrea's painting also allude to Taddeo's 
affiliation with S. Maria del Fiore. This reminder, in turn, underscores several 
aspects of Taddeo's social life, namely his wealth, political contacts, social po- 
sition, patriotism, and his own sense of religious devotion. These were impor- 
tant concerns for Renaissance patrons in general, as is evidenced by the now 
famous words of Giovanni Rucellai, who explains that artistic patronage serves 
“the glory of God, the honor of the city, and the commemoration of myself.”83 
Taddeo da Castiglione would surely have agreed. 

Interestingly, these very same thoughts, these motives that can be ascribed 
to so many Renaissance patrons, can also be assigned to the artist here. Andrea 
signed his painting in a rather intriguing manner: “Andrea del Sarto painted 
you as he carries you in his heart and not as you appear, Mary, in order to 
spread [isparger] your glory and not his name.”84 This signature and dedica- 
tion is cleverly written on the Virgin's lectern. Remember that Bocchi described 
the lectern itself as a demonstration of artistic skill and of the Virgin's “saintly 
thoughts”; the two ideas, skill and piety, are fundamentally connected. Andrea 
reaffirms this connection. He addresses the Virgin Mary and concludes his sig- 
nature on a humble note, “non suo nome,” even as he begins by announcing his 
own name: his signature speaks of professional ambition and piety, of Andrea 
del Sarto and the glory of Mary, in equal measures. 

Andrea's signature maintains this balance because it is poetic and prayer- 
ful. As an open address to the Virgin, it turns on the familiar themes of love 
and sight—“as he carries you in his heart and not as you appear"—and thus 


83 Giovanni Rucellai, Giovanni Rucellai ed il suo Zibaldone, I: Il Zibaldone quaresimale, ed. 
Alessandro Perosa (London: Warburg Institute, 1960), 121: “perché raghuardano in parte 
all’onore di Dio e all’onore della città e a memoria di me." Quoted in Jonathan K. Nelson 
and Richard J. Zeckhauser, eds., The Patron’s Payoff: Conspicuous Consumption in Italian 
Renaissance Art (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2014), 1. 

84 “ANDREA DEL SARTO TA PINTA / QUI COME NEL COR TI PORTA / ET NON 
QUAL SEI MARIA / PER ISPAR / GER TUA GLORIA ET NON SUO NOME.” 
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resonates with what is frequently referred to as the dolce stil novo. Writers af- 
filiated with the “new sweet style” concentrate on themes such as the glorifica- 
tion of a beloved woman. The beloved—Beatrice, Laura, et cetera—becomes 
a spiritual guide for the poet, and the poet is elevated, even healed by his 
desire—by this donna of supreme beauty who captures his heart and inflames 
his soul.85 Andrea plays on similar tropes in his signature. Because he carries 
an image of the Madonna in his heart, he can render her supernatural beauty 
in his panel with impressive skill; because his skillful depiction of Mary de- 
rives from his love for her, his work glorifies the Virgin herself. The sentiment 
is quite sweet indeed. 

Of course, the name Andrea del Sarto is not to be entirely discounted— 
on the contrary. This avenue of exploration ultimately brings our inquiry full 
circle, back to paragone between Andrea's first two San Gallo altarpieces and 
to the issue of his developing skill as a painter. One of the most striking dif- 
ferences between these two pictures is the suggestion of anatomy beneath 
drapery folds. Large stretches of cloth fall over the figure of Christ in the Noli 
me tangere, allowing the light to play across long ridges and thick expanses of 
fabric. In the Annunciation, by contrast, Gabriel's garments group into tighter 
folds and creases, creating a more animated play of light and dark patches 
that, nevertheless, still suggest the relative positions of the angel’s body parts. 
Some scholars, of course, might attribute at least part of this newfound con- 
fidence with anatomy to the artist's increasing preference for the ‘classic’ or 
‘High Renaissance’ style in painting.89 But I think a different set of ideas is at 
stake in the issues of form and light, as expressed in Andrea's altarpieces of 


85 Hence Dante's “Deh, Violetta, che 'n ombra d'Amore”: “Deh, Violetta, che ’n ombra 
d'Amore / nelli occhi miei sì sübito apparisti, / aggi pietà del cor che tu feristi, / che spera 
in te e disiando more. / Tu, Violetta, in forma più che umana, / foco mettesti dentro in la 
mia mente / col tuo piacer ch'io vidi; / poi con atto di spirito cocente / creasti spene, che 
’n parte mi sana / là dove tu mi ridi. / Deh non guardare perch'a llei mi fidi, / ma drizza gli 
occhi al gran disio che m'arde, / ché mille donne già, per esser tarde, / sentit'han pena de 
l’altrui dolore.’ Text from Dante, Dante’s Lyric Poetry: Poems of Youth and of the Vita Nuova, 
ed. Teodolina Barolini, trans. Richard Lansing (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2014), 
132-33. 

86 The possibility that Andrea visited Rome around 151 looms large in discussions of 
Andrea’s interest in the ‘classic’ style around 1512. Natali argues that the Annunciation 
constitutes explicit testimony that Andrea made a trip to Rome around 151 in Andrea 
del Sarto, 51. See also Luciano Berti, “Per gli inizi del Rosso Fiorentino,’ Bolletino dArte 18 
(1983): 51. Shearman places the trip to Rome later in Andrea's career, around 1520, after 
he returned from France. Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 4-5. Freedberg associates 
Andrea’s handling of the human form with the ‘classic’ style in Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 19; 
Freedberg, Painting in Italy, 91. 
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1510 and 1512. These ideas involve Leonardo's intellectual legacy, artistic rival- 
ries in the city of Florence, and ultimately, Augustine’s meditations on divine 
light and love. 

As we will remember from chapter 1, Andrea had already demonstrated 
his considerable knowledge of chiaroscuro modeling in the Noli me tangere, a 
painting that, in Vasari’s words, has “a certain softness and harmony [unione] 
that is sweetness itself”87 The gentle modeling of the human figure and the 
elusive treatment of Christ’s features relate to Leonardo’s tonal experiments. 
Herein lies Andrea’s claim to fame. In effect, Andrea presented himself as an 
artist capable of carrying on the experiments initiated by that compelling fig- 
ure who, as Vasari would soon write, gave birth to the terza eta. 

Andrea, however, was not the only Florentine who turned an appreciative eye 
on Leonardo’s legacy in the early sixteenth century. Fra Bartolommeo thought 
carefully about matters of tone and color in his Vision of St. Bernard from 
1504-1507 (Fig. 21).88 In this panel—so similar to the San Gallo Annunciation in 
terms of its formal arrangement—the Virgin appears surrounded by brightly 
garbed angels and holding the Christ Child. Her garments, intense shades of 
blue, green, and red, register with immediate impact, thanks in large part to 
the Frate's treatment of light and shade. Bartolommeo abbreviated his middle 
tones. His highlights dance across the folds of Mary’s sleeve and over the fab- 
ric pressed against her bent knee. His shadows stretch out along and around 
her form; they have the same depth as those on the figure of Gabriel from 
Leonardo's early Annunciation. 

Mariotto Albertinelli warrants even more consideration in this respect. 
Albertinelli completed his monumental Annunciation (Fig. 22) for the 
Florentine Cathedral in 1510—the same year that Andrea’s Noli me tangere 
took its place in the San Gallo basilica.8° Both painters, it seems, looked to 
Leonardo's chiaroscuro system for inspiration. In the uppermost portions of 
Albertinelli’s panel, the heavens open to reveal God the Father. Cloud-putti 
and a score of musical angels accompany him as he sends the dove of the Holy 


87 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 346. “la quale opera per colorito e per una certa morbidezza et 
unione é dolce per tutto ...” 

88 Shearman associated Andrea’s San Gallo Annunciation with Fra Bartolommeo’s Vision of 
St. Bernard in Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 209. 

89 See Fritz Knapp, Andrea del Sarto (Leipzig: Velhagen & Klassing, 1907), 97, 130; Freedberg, 
Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 18-19; Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 136-37. Scholars have 
long recognized the relationship between Albertinelli's Annunciation and Andrea's sec- 
ond panel for the San Gallo altars. 
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FIGURE 21 Fra Bartolommeo, Vision of St. Bernard, 1504-1507 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / GALLERIE DEGLI 
UFFIZI— GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO 


Spirit toward the Virgin Mary.9° Mary herself appears below, where she en- 
counters God's messenger in a dimly lit church interior. Her figure is a study 
in monochrome. Careful modulations of deep blues and inky blacks allow the 
Madonna’s form to emerge from murky shadows, fully illuminated and con- 
vincingly modeled. Gabriel, by contrast, wears robes touched with color. His 
undergarment is a deep blue, similar to the Virgin’s dress, but his fluttering 
outer garment is another matter entirely. Pearly white indicates the highlights 


90 On the cloud-putto, see Christian Kleinbub, “At the Boundaries of Sight: The Italian 
Renaissance Cloud Putto,” in Renaissance Theories of Vision, eds. Charles Carman and 
John Hendrix (Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2010), 117-33; Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary 
in Raphael, 23-32. 
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FIGURE 22 Mariotto Albertinelli, Annunciation, 1510 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 
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while deep purple articulates areas of shade. These shaded areas on Gabriel’s 
form resonate with the shadowy interior space that Albertinelli created for the 
Virgin. Like embers, however, some of the ridges of Gabriel’s attire pick up the 
celestial glow of the Father’s radiant appearance at the top of scene. The ex- 
panse of fabric that flutters up around the angel’s shoulder and folds back on 
his knee is itself a hot orange, matching the heavenly light. Color thus offers a 
comment on Gabriel’s role as God’s messenger; it marks the angel as one who 
appears in the earthly sector and yet belongs to the heavenly realm. 

Artistically speaking, Albertinelli’s color is also rather impressive, all the 
more so given the artist’s chiaroscuro. His achievement of tonal unity is similar 
to the effects that Andrea obtained in his Noli me tangere. Between the two 
pictures, Albertinelli's Annunciation might even have the edge. One could eas- 
ily argue that Albertinelli’s painting is more dramatic and visually engaging, 
even more in line with Leonardo's ideas. Albertinelli's figure of Mary, for ex- 
ample, is refined, modeled with a convincing sense of relief. Her form almost 
illustrates Leonardo's views on the color blue: "Brightness above darkness 
makes a blue which will be of greater beauty to the extent that the bright- 
ness and darkness are most intense."?! The setting is another essential part of 
Albertinelli's strategy: he places his figures in an environment of somber mood 
and high contrast. This shadowy environment naturally lends itself to the 
Annunciation narrative—“the power of the Most High will overshadow you" 
(Lk 1:35)—and to the techniques of tonal unity. Leonardo's process of model- 
ing forms in chiaroscuro was rational in concept, but the degree of contrast 
he created in his pictures only approximates natural appearances in extreme 
conditions, in conditions where a strong directional light infiltrates a darkened 
interior space.9? 

Albertinelli's setting is such a space. His picture displays a detailed knowl- 
edge of Leonardo's methods, which were professionally advantageous at the 
time. The citizens of Florence appreciated Leonardo's ideas. They had cele- 
brated him. They had awarded him prestigious public commissions, as well 
as the equivalent of the first one-man exhibition. Albertinelli, much like his 
younger contemporary from the so-called school of the Annunziata, presum- 
ably wanted the Florentine public to recognize the association between his 
completed painting and Leonardo's intellectual legacy. Thus, when placed 
alongside Andrea's first venture into the competitive arena of altarpiece paint- 
ing, Albertinelli's Annunciation reads in terms of professional rivalry. What we 


91 Vatican Codex Urbinas Latinus 1270, 62v, in Kemp, Leonardo on Painting, 71. 
92 Shearman, “Leonardo’s Colour and Chiaroscuro,” 19-22; Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, 
vol. 1, 133. 
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have here in 1510 is a fight for the right to carry the banner of the Florentine 
artistic tradition, as represented by Leonardo’s heritage. Glory and reputation 
are on the line. 

The rivalry gains in intensity if we expand the scope of our analysis ever so 
slightly. Albertinelli's messenger bears a certain resemblance to the angel clos- 
est to the picture plane in Bartolommeo's Vision of St. Bernard. Albertinelli's 
figure bears an even more striking resemblance to the figure of Gabriel from 
Andrea's Annunciation fresco (Fig. 23), a painting of 1508-1509 for a tabernacle 
outside of Orsanmichele.93 This picture has only just survived, but there is 
enough information for us to understand the pose of the angel and to glimpse 
some color. Blue wings with purple feathers are unmistakable, as is the angel's 
mauve drapery, fluttering with its yellow-orange highlights. The garment is an 
exceptional example of cangiantismo, not unlike the attire of Albertinelli’s 
figure from 1510.?^ Indeed, in terms of color and form, the robe that whips 
around Gabriel’s shoulder in Andrea’s fresco anticipates Albertinelli’s panel 
in ways that are difficult to ignore. That being said, the older painter's work 
is still more subtle: Albertinelli’s light is more impressive, his integration of 
hue more refined; he was working in oils. I note, too, Albertinelli’s abbrevi- 
ated middle tones, the quick transition from pearly white to deep purple so 
similar to Bartolommeo’s strategies in the Vision of St. Bernard. This is almost 
expected, given the fact that Albertinelli and Bartolommeo collaborated on 
several occasions. Might Albertinelli be responding to Andrea’s frescoed angel 
while simultaneously nodding to his colleague and collaborator? 

The San Gallo Annunciation carries this dialogue further. We have already 
mentioned the panel’s formal relationship to the Vision of St. Bernard, which 
is so evident in the way Andrea's angels echo Bartolommeo's saints. The Virgin 
in Andrea’s altarpiece, meanwhile, is an almost perfect complement to the 
Madonna in Albertinelli's Annunciation. Albertinelli's figure stands, props her 
right foot on the base of her lectern, and marks a page in the book that she holds 
in her right hand. Resting that book on her slightly extended thigh— pressing, 
as it were, the Word of God against her body—she turns her head back toward 
the angel, touching her heart in a way that signifies her fullness of the Holy 
Spirit. Andrea's Madonna also stands. She adopts a similar contrapposto pose. 
Propping her left foot on the base of her reading desk, she too marks a page ina 


93 See Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 196. 

94 See Hall, Color and Meaning, 92-115. The term “cangiantismo” refers to a painting 
technique where the artist changes pigments in order to suggest tonal gradations. 
Michelangelo’s color strategy in the Doni Tondo would have been an important example 
of this technique. On this painting and its relation to Leonardo’s methods of chiaroscuro, 
see Shearman, “Leonardo’s Colour and Chiaroscuro,” 38-41. 
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FIGURE 23 Andrea del Sarto, Annunciation, 1508-1509 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / GALLERIE DEGLI 
UFFIZI—GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO 


book, which she holds in her left hand and rests on her slightly extended thigh. 
The right hand of Andrea's Virgin constitutes the only real break in the sym- 
metry between the two figures. She does not touch her heart. Instead, she curls 
her middle fingers slightly, creating a gesture of acquiescence that declares her 
the "servant" or "handmaid" of the Lord (Lk 1:38). 
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FIGURE 24 Detail of Gabriel from Andrea del Sarto, Annunciation, 
1512 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / 
GALLERIE DEGLI UFFIZI— GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO 


The citizens of Florence, always keenly aware of artistic competitions, al- 
ways “on their mettle before a picture,?5 would have discussed these for- 
mal parallels and their implications. The pose of Andrea's Madonna in the 
San Gallo Annunciation makes this panel into a type of rejoinder directed at 
Albertinelli’s earlier gesture. Bartolommeo and ultimately, Leonardo, enter 
into the discussion, insofar as angels, color, and light become points of con- 
sideration and contention. The questions of who among this list of painters 
deserves more respect and admiration and of who—Albertinelli or Andrea— 
performs best in their work become pressing matters. All of this has a special 
relevance to the San Gallo Annunciation. Here, in Andrea’s second Augustinian 
panel, color and light assert themselves as prominent themes in the depic- 
tion of an angel (Fig. 24)—this is ultimately how Andrea's colore acquires a 
spiritual resonance. With his treatment of light and hue, Andrea speaks to his 
rivals in the Florentine artistic community by drawing Leonardo's theories and 
Augustine’s theology together, into a close embrace. 


95 Baxandall, Painting and Experience, 36. 
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When painting the figure of Gabriel, Andrea used some of the same hues 
that appear on Albertinelli's angelic figure, but the younger painter applied 
his pigments with an unparalleled level of sophistication. Andrea flooded his 
messenger with light, tucking the dark shadows beneath Gabriel's wings. This 
emphasis on light has a dramatic effect on the garments Gabriel wears. Subtle 
pinks and blues combine with luminous dove-grays and whites, even with the 
rust-colored ground that shines through to the panel's surface. A deft hand 
wove these chords of color together so that the overall impression of Gabriel's 
robes is one of unity, both in terms of color and tonal value. But in actual- 
ity, Andrea del Sarto has created fabrics of fluctuating hue, of hues that move 
and merge as they articulate the play of light over three-dimensional form. 
This treatment of color was unlike anything he had previously produced.96 By 
comparison, Albertinelli's shift from deep purple to pearly white seems rather 
abrupt and, perhaps, less skillful—or maybe just less innovative. 

Andrea's innovations have much to do with the setting of the San Gallo 
Annunciation. His figures do not inhabit a dimly lit interior with a strong di- 
rectional light. His Gabriel appears to the Madonna in the light of day, just as 
Christ appeared to the Magdalene in his Noli me tangere. For an artist com- 
mitted to tonal unity, of course, this environment presents a real difficulty. 
Leonardo himself never fully addressed the challenge of an open-air setting, at 
least not in the paintings he produced during his Florentine periods. 

In his writings, however, Leonardo spends a considerable amount of time 
puzzling over the effects of light on color in the open air. This is especially true 
of the writings that coincide with his work on the Battle of Anghiari.?? What 
troubled him most during this time—that is, between 1503 and 1506— was the 
phenomenon of reflected color. According to his observations, the type of dif- 
fused light prevalent in outdoor conditions penetrates shadows, reflects off 
lit forms, and affects individual pigments differently. These conditions ensure 
that the tonal qualities of multicolored objects are never the same as those of 
objects rendered in monochrome. They also allow colors to become unstable, 
to move, and to bleed into one another, to travel with and respond to light. 
As Leonardo explains, “[T]he painter must pay great attention in situating his 
bodies amongst objects which possess various strengths of light and various 


96 See Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 136-37. See also Marcia B. Hall's discussion of 
Andrea's cangiantismo in the Birth of the Virgin fresco in Color and Meaning, 143-44. 

97 Claire J. Farago, "Leonardo's Battle of Anghiari: A Study in the Exchange between Theory 
and Practice," Art Bulletin 76 (1994): 301-30; Farago, "Leonardo's Color and Chiaroscuro 
Reconsidered,” 71-77. 
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lit colors, inasmuch as every body which is so surrounded never shows itself 
wholly in its true color”98 


If you see a woman dressed in white in the countryside, that part of her 
which is exposed to the sun will be bright in such a way that it will in part 
irritate our vision like the sun. That part of the woman which is exposed 
to the air—which is luminous through the rays of the sun interweaving 
and interpenetrating within it—will take on a blue color because the air 
is blue. If on the surface of the earth nearby there are fields, and if the 
woman finds herself within a field illuminated by the sun, you will see 
that parts of the folds that face the sun are tinged by reflected rays which 
have the color of this field. Thus the dress continues to transform itself in 
response to the luminous and non-luminous colors of adjacent objects.?? 


Leonardo’s thinking, here, intersects with Andrea’s colore strategy in the figure 
of Gabriel from the San Gallo Annunciation. Both individuals explored the no- 
tion of chromatic instability as a means of expressing the effects of outdoor 
light on colored objects; both artists strove for convincingly modeled forms. 
Andrea, in effect, allowed the values that inform Leonardo’s theoretical system 
to govern the gentle logic that carries the eye from violets to pinks, to pale 
blues, and to dove-grays in Gabriel's robes. In this way, the painter remained 
committed to the discipline of tonal unity even as he began his lifelong inves- 
tigation of pictorial light and reflected color.!°° 

To be clear, I do not mean to suggest that Andrea was actually reading 
Leonardo’s notebooks. On the contrary, Andrea's interests in these ideas— 
Leonardo's ruminations on light and reflected color—likely have their origin 
in the oral traditions of early sixteenth-century Florence. We can assume an 
intense discussion of Leonardo’s style among the Florentine public, especially 
after the famous display of his St. Anne cartoon in SS. Annunziata. Among 
the city’s vibrant intellectual and artistic communities, discussions pertain- 
ing to the burgeoning field of art theory were common at this time as well. 
Vasari notes that Andrea and his friend Jacopo Sansovino often conferred 
with one another regarding the “difficulties of art"?! Natali—rightly, to my 
mind— interprets this phrase as including theoretical discourse. Natali also 


98 Vatican Codex Urbinas Latinas 1270, 193v in Kemp, Leonardo on Painting, 75. 

99 Vatican Codex Urbinas Latinus 1270, 229v-230r in Kemp, Leonardo on Painting, 75. 

100 Cf Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 145. I am breaking with Shearman, who frames 
Andrea's development in terms of a "revolt" against Leonardo's colore system. 

101  Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 346. “difficultà dell’arte” 
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places Andrea among those who frequently gathered in the studio of Baccio 
d'Agnolo. These gatherings—which took place as early as 1500, and which 
included artists as well as men of letters, Florentines as well as foreigners— 
provided Andrea access to an exciting forum for intellectual exchange.!?? 
Comparable discussions likely took place when, during his time as an appren- 
tice, Andrea and his colleagues convened in the Sala del Papa in Santa Maria 
Novella to study the all-important Battle cartoons produced by Michelangelo 
and Leonardo for the Florentine government. 

We do not know when Andrea started drawing in the Sala del Papa, but a 
few facts are worth considering: it was the Battle commission that inspired 
so many of Leonardo's ruminations on reflected light; the Sala del Papa 
served as Leonardo's studio while he worked on the project; and Leonardo 
worked on this project during the very years when Andrea was completing his 
apprenticeship.!?? These circumstances are highly suggestive, all the more so 
when we recall that Leonardo's writings were never intended to be private. 
The artist was mindful of his potential readers and keenly aware of oral tradi- 
tion. In all likelihood, the thoughts Leonardo recorded in his notebooks were 
expressed verbally when the painter found himself in appropriate settings and 
company.!?^ The gatherings hosted by Baccio d'Agnolo would have made for 
ideal settings. And, in truth, Andrea del Sarto would have been the best com- 
pany in this respect. 

When placed in this context, the whole issue of chromatic instability in 
the San Gallo Annunciation registers with new force. A viewer comparing 
Albertinelli's Annunciation and Andrea's Noli me tangere could argue that the 
older painter has a better understanding of chiaroscuro modeling. Albertinelli 
places his figures in a darkened interior setting, after all. In the San Gallo 
Annunciation, however, Andrea quite literally outshines Albertinelli. Andrea 
confronted the problem of painting figures in the open air—a problem that 
preoccupied Leonardo for his entire career. To be sure, Andrea's efforts are not 
entirely successful. He has not yet reconciled the discipline of tonal unity with 
the effects of outdoor lighting. But the message to the Florentine artistic com- 
munity is clear nevertheless. Andrea, and perhaps Andrea alone, was prepared 
to step out from Leonardo's shadow. Andrea, and perhaps Andrea alone, was 


102 Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 18-19, 37-40. 

103 See Farago, "Leonardo's Battle of Anghiari,” 302; Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 2. 
Leonardo received the keys to the Sala del Papa in 1503 and was released from the Battle 
project in 1506. Andrea probably ended his apprenticeship in 1506. 

104 Farago, Leonardo da Vinci Paragone, 40-47. 
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FIGURE 25 

Detail of the Virgin from Andrea del Sarto, 
Annunciation, 1512 
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continuing the artistic explorations that brought honor and glory to the city 
of Florence. 

According to his poetic signature, of course, these same artistic explorations 
were a means of glorifying the Virgin. Andrea even reiterated this claim by 
placing a small white flower on the ledge of the Virgin’s lectern, just below his 
written address (Fig. 25). He positioned this flower with care, so that the pale 
strokes of paint that describe its blossom also lay stress on the word “GLORIA.” 
The juxtaposition is wonderfully suggestive—exegetical, even. The white flow- 
er resembles the lilies that Gabriel carries, proof of Mary's virginity.!95 It recalls, 
too, the rose that lies near Mary's feet and Ambrose's comment on Christ's di- 
vinity from Concerning Virgins: “He is white fittingly, for He is the brightness of 
the Father.” These associations, we might say, color the idea of the “glory” itself 
in ways that work nicely with Andrea's signature and track with biblical pas- 
sages such as John 1:14: “The Word became flesh and made his dwelling among 


105 In the Two Epistles on Virginity, spuriously attributed to Clement of Rome, the author 
asks, “Do you know what great glory there is in virginity?” This passage is translated 
by B. P. Pratten in Ante-Nicene Fathers, eds. Alexander Roberts, James Donaldson, and 
A. Cleveland Coxe (Buffalo: Christian Literature, 1886), accessed May 18, 2017, from New 
Advent: http://www.newadvent.org/fathers/o803.htm. For clarity’s sake, I list Clement of 
Rome as the author in my bibliography. 
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us. We have seen his glory, the glory of the One and Only, who came from the 
Father, full of grace [my italics] and truth." 

Andrea effectively took an array of complex ideas—all of which relate to 
God's glory as manifest in Christ and, specifically, in Christ’s Incarnation in the 
Virgin’s womb—and folded them into his signature. This suggests that Andrea 
placed his flower under the word “GLORIA” because he was reflecting piously 
on his own earthly, painted works relative to the miraculous work of God in 
and on the Virgin Mary. In both its meaning and in its floral detail, Andrea's sig- 
nature recalls lines from the Book of Isaiah: “All men [‘all flesh, omnis caro] are 
like grass, and all their glory is like the flowers of the field.... The grass withers 
and the flowers fall, but the word of our God stands forever" (Is 40:6—8).196 In 
essence, whatever glory Andrea might earn through this painted work, howev- 
er much he might outshine his rivals, and whatever honor he might bring to his 
name and the “city of flowers,’ is only temporary, like the flowers of the field. 
But with this temporal work, he also honors the Virgin Mary, whose glory is 
the Word of God— "the Flower that will to be born of a flower,” “the glory 
of the One and Only" (Jn 124), “the light [that] shines in the darkness” (Jn 1:5). 
Andrea's ambitious treatment of light—his sophisticated, competitive han- 
dling of color and chiaroscuro—thus acquires a quality similar to Paul's prayer- 
ful admonitions: "[W]hatever you do, do it all for the glory of God.... Follow my 
example, as I follow the example of Christ" (1 Cor 10:31, 11:1). “For God, who said, 
‘Let light shine out of darkness made his light shine in our hearts, to give us 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ" (2 Cor 4:6). 

By inflecting his treatment of light and hue with spiritual discussions of 
glory, relative to Christ and the Virgin, Andrea distinguishes himself from his 
peers in yet another manner. When Fra Bartolommeo executed his Vision of 
St. Bernard (Fig. 21), for instance, he broke with certain iconographic conven- 
tions. Artists in the fifteenth century, Filippino Lippi and Perugino among 
them, tended to depict the Virgin appearing to the saint in the earthly realm. 
Bartolommeo opted for a miraculous configuration of Mary's presence. The 
Virgin glides into the scene, seemingly borne by the host of angels that sur- 
round her. She is lit accordingly. The Frate's novel treatment of light and 
color—his abbreviated middle tones, dancing highlights, and mysterious pock- 
ets of shadow—help separate the Virgin from the realm and rules of temporal 


106 Augustine glossed this very passage in Sermon 74 on the New Testament. See Kevin 
Knight's revised and edited rendering of this sermon on New Advent: http:/ /www.newad 
vent.org/fathers/160374.htm. 

107 Voragine, Golden Legend, vol. 1, 197. 
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experience. This is a form of archaism, an attempt to recall older traditions of 
gold-ground paintings.!0? 

Conceptually, Fra Bartolommeo moves even closer to archaic, gold-ground 
painting in his Lucca Altarpiece (Fig. 26) from 1508-1509. This painting—which 
will be important to our discussions in chapter 4 as well—features a visionary 
luminosity. God the Father appears amid swelling masses of atmosphere, rich 
in chromatic radiance. Cool grays drift into warm glows of pink, pale orange, 
and yellow. The effect, pictorially speaking, is a type of shimmering, colorful 
ground that breaks with the conventions of perspectival space and recalls 
the volatile and indeterminate surfaces of gilded mosaics in the Byzantine 
convention.!°9 This type of colorful nimbus has recently been described as 
a “glowing cloud glory."!? The phrase itself plays on the lexical properties of 
“Doxa,” a biblical term that embraces notions of the angelic, of visionary expe- 
rience, of clouds, and of light. 

Albertinelli clearly adopted this pictorial device in his Annunciation (Fig. 22). 
The image of God the Father that appears in his panel from 1510 is markedly 
similar to the figure in Bartolommeo's Lucca Altarpiece. So too are the lumi- 
nous atmospheric effects that fill the upper portions of Albertinelli's composi- 
tion. The Virgin and the messenger might constitute heightened specimens 
of artistic accomplishment conceived in terms of chiaroscuro modeling. But 
Albertinelli coupled this scientifically inspired method of handling pictorial 
light with the calculated archaism of a “glowing cloud glory" In this respect, we 
see Albertinelli participating in efforts to reform artistic practice: by turning 
away from the conventions of Quattrocento painting, his work harkens back to 
older, “purer” traditions of image-making.!? 

Andrea del Sarto opts for a different solution. In the San Gallo Annunciation, 
he seems to have drawn inspiration from the fifteenth century itself. We saw, 
or maybe we sensed, this already when discussing the sympathies between 
Andrea's altarpiece and Fra Angelico’s Cortona Annunciation. We see it more 


108 Nagel, Controversy of Renaissance Art, 76. 

109 Nagel Controversy of Renaissance Art, 80-85. 

110 Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary in Raphael, 27. 

111 See John Shearman, “Raphael’s Clouds, and Correggio’s,” in Studi su Raffaello: Atti del 
Congresso Internazionale di Studi, eds. Micaela Sambucco Hamoud and Maria Letizia 
Strocchi (Urbino-Florence: Edizioni Quattro Venti di Anna Veronesi, 1987), 657-68; 
“Doxa,” blueletterbible.org, accessed May 17, 2017, https://www.blueletterbible.org/lang/ 
lexicon/lexicon.cfm?strongs-G1391. 

112 See Belting, Likeness and Presence, 458-90; Hall, Sacred Image, 1-15; Nagel, Controversy of 
Renaissance Art, 1-10. 
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FIGURE 26 Fra Bartolommeo, Lucca Altarpiece, 1508-1509 
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forcefully when we place Andrea's panel next to a more immediate precedent: 
Leonardo's Annunciation (Fig. 14) from the 1470s, now in the Uffizi. 

Leonardo’s picture anticipates Andrea's altarpiece in several respects. 
Iconographically speaking, both paintings are filled with similar figurae. 
Leonardo has Gabriel appearing to the Virgin in a hortus conclusus, which is 
replete with flowers that relate to Mary’s chastity or to Christ’s passion. Mary 
has an elegant lectern ornamented with devices that recall ancient sarcophagi, 
as she does in Andrea's picture." It is the treatment of light, however, that 
deserves the most consideration. Leonardo provided an excellent example of 
his pictorial science in the figure of Gabriel. The colors of the angel’s garments 
all run through the same series of tonal gradations, succumbing to soft, inky 
shadows. The Virgin, by contrast, is suffused with light. A strong luminosity 
enters the scene from the left. It falls on Mary’s form, reflects off her chest and 
up under her chin, and picks out the fingertips of her raised hand. Light thus 
serves as another figura; its natural properties detail the supernatural opera- 
tions of the divine at this mysterious moment in sacred history.!4 

Similar claims can be made for the light in Andrea’s San Gallo Annunciation. 
In this regard, it is interesting to note that Vasari ascribes the virtue of “sweet- 
ness” to Andrea's handling of color and chiaroscuro. The panel's iconography 
relates to the devotional efficacy of love, Augustine’s sweet act. What are we to 
make of this coincidence in terminology? 

Augustine used the word “sweetness” as a metaphor for knowledge of God or 
holy wisdom. This metaphor stems from the etymological connection between 
^wisdom" ("sapientia") and "flavor" ("sapor"), an association that allowed the 
Church Father to describe the fleeting experience of connecting with the di- 
vine as dulcis or suavis. For Vasari, “sweetness” refers to the gentle gradation 
of hue and tone in Andrea's handling of chroma, the subtlety with which one 
tint blends seamlessly into another. This arrangement of hues creates a pleas- 
ing harmony of soft, luminous colors, which in turn creates a tender (hence, 
"sweet") pictorial mood—not unlike the lyrical diction of dolce stil novo poems. 

Here is where it gets really interesting: in the San Gallo Annunciation, this 
sense of sweetness has everything to do with the play of light, a theme that 
figures prominently in Augustine's writings as well. In his Tractates on the First 


113 Liana De Girolami Cheney, “Leonardo da Vinci's Theory of Vision and Creativity: The 
Uffizi Annunciation,” in Renaissance Theories of Vision, eds. John Shannon Hendrix and 
Charles H. Carman (Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2010), 111-12. 

114 Jane C. Long, “Leonardo’s Virgin of the Annunciation,” Leonardo da Vinci: Between Art and 
Science, eds. Francesca Fiorani and Anna Marazeula Kim, accessed May 18, 2017, http:// 
faculty.virginia.edu/Fiorani/NEH-Institute/essays/long. 

115 Mary Carruthers, “Sweetness,” Speculum 81 (2006): 999-1013. 
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Epistle of John, Augustine discusses light at some length, always with regard to 
the mystery of the Incarnation and the idea of spiritual renewal. For example, 
when the theologian inquires as to God’s motivations for assuming human 
form, he writes, “Why did he do what he did: that the Word was made flesh? ... 
What did he wish to teach? ... Hear: ‘that God is light,’ [John] says, ‘and in him 
there is no darkness" (1 Jn 1:5).!6 The Church Father continues: "And perhaps 
we shall be nearto itif we come to know what this Light is and attach ourselves 
to it that we may be illuminated from it, for in ourselves we are darkness" ... 
"because darkness pertains to the old man, but light to the new. What does 
the Apostle Paul say? ‘Strip yourselves of the old man and put on the new."!7 
Augustine uses light as a metaphor, a most profound metaphor that describes 
everything from God's eternal nature, to the imperfection of the human con- 
dition (darkness, the absence of light), to the edifying effects of stripping off 
the old self and putting on the new.!? This process, the imperative of renewal, 
involves attaching oneself to the Light in order to be illuminated. It involves 
a type of devotional sentiment that Augustine describes as *walking in the 
light"? following “the way of love,”!?° or as "taking hold of Christ"?! 

Andrea's light references all of these ideas. This multivalent device serves, in 
asingle instance, as a means of professional self-promotion, as a form of poetic 
expression, as a conceptual gloss that directs the beholder's attention to the 
mysteries of the faith, and as a metaphor for the illumination that occurs when 
one conceives Jesus as the Christ. In this sense, the very strategy Andrea de- 
vised in order to confront his rivals also contributed to the devotional efficacy 
of the San Gallo Annunciation.!22 His pursuit of professional glory is insepa- 
rable from the glorification of Mary and God. In this altarpiece, as in the Noli 
me tangere—as in every other altarpiece we will examine—Andrea developed 
his professional ambitions out of the intellectual framework established by the 
exchanges he had with his collaborators. 

Small wonder, then, that Andrea should single out Gabriel with his luminous 
brush. The messenger is an angel, and according to Augustine, God created the 
angels when he proclaimed “fiat lux."?3 Gabriel is also the divine messenger 
who informs the Virgin that she will give birth to a son, a man who, according 


116 Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 1.4, p. 125. 

117 Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 1.4, p. 126; 1.10, p. 135. 

118 Gill, Augustine in the Italian Renaissance, 125-47. 

119 See Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 1.5, p. 127. 

120 Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 1.9, p. 134. 

121 See Augustine, Tractates on the First Epistle of John, 2.10, p. 152. 

122 Cf. Belting, Likeness and Presence, 458-90; Nagel, Controversy of Renaissance Art, 73-100. 
123 See Gill, Augustine in the Italian Renaissance, 186-87. 
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to the Nicene Creed, is “begotten not made,” “one in being with Father” “God 
from God, Light from Light.” This last phrase quickly opens onto an exegetical 
reading of Luke’s verse, “the power of the Most High will overshadow you.” 
The biblical term “overshadow” is quite similar to the word “Doxa,” in that it 
encompasses discussions of shadows, lights, and clouds. This fact marries well 
with Andrea’s treatment of Gabriel, who kneels on a cloud and who exempli- 
fies such innovations in the field of chiaro e scuro.?^ All of this suggests that 
Gabriel's pictorial appearance could inspire in the faithful a type of contem- 
plation that leads to the ineffable if fleeting experience of divine illumination. 
All of this indicates that Andrea painted with these ideas in mind, manipulat- 
ing pigments in a way analogous to how his advisor worked with texts. He too 
privileged Augustine's writings, attempting to instruct the beholder in church 
doctrine and to inspire devotion. What Vasari interpreted as the "sweetness" of 
the San Gallo Annunciation was simply a means of facilitating a much “sweet- 
er act." Bocchi, indeed, seems to state this explicitly when he notes the artful 
treatment of Gabriel's garments: "One could not express with what skill the 
draperies of these figures are represented: the angel addressing the Virgin is 
the most beautiful of all in this respect."25 


An incredible amount of care has gone into this figure; it bends its knee 
in a sign of humility and does reverence to the Madonna; its pose is ex- 
ceedingly graceful, stimulating devotion in the viewer, and in a marvel- 
ous way rekindling the memory of that moment, memorable above all 
others, when the Virgin, while she lived on earth, received the angelic 
message.!26 


124 The association of “overshadow” with shadows, light, and clouds is discussed in 
Meredith J. Gill, “Until Shadows Disperse’: Augustine’s Twilight,” in The Sensuous in the 
Counter-Reformation Church, eds. Marcia B. Hall and Tracy E. Cooper (Cambridge, UK: 
Cambridge University Press, 2013), 258-60. I address these issues at some length in the 
coming chapters as well. Wölfflin sensed the importance of depicting Gabriel kneeling on 
a cloud when he remarked, “For the first time since the Gothic period the angel comes on 
clouds, for the miraculous is once again permissible in sacred pictures” Wölfflin, Classic 
Art, 172. 

125 Bocchi, Beauties, 138. Bocchi, Le bellezze, 145. “Egli non si potrebbe esprimere con quanta 
arte siano panneggiate queste figure; e l'Angelo, che annunzia sopra tutto in questo è 
bellissimo.” 

126 Bocchi, Beauties, 138. Bocchi, Le bellezze, 144. “è incredibile industria, che si vede in questa 
figura, mentre che piegale ginocchia in sengo di humilità, e fa riverenza all Madonna, e si 
scorge in sua movenza una eccessiva grazia: pero che fa nascere in altrui divozione, e in 
guise mirabile accende la memoria dall’atto, oltra tutti memorabile, quando mentre che 
vivea in terra fu questa Vergine annunziata.” 


CHAPTER 3 


Light from the Light of the Madonna of the Harpies 


Without question, Andrea del Sarto’s most famous painting is the so-called 
Madonna of the Harpies (Fig. 3). This stunning panel features the Virgin Mary in 
its center. Holding the nude Christ Child, standing in front of a shadowy niche, 
and positioned on an octagonal pedestal, she appears like a statue come to 
life. Two angels stand next to the pedestal, supporting the Virgin. The colors of 
their wings echo the colors that Mary wears. An intriguing dark mass of vapor, 
possibly incense smoke—Vasari called it “un fumo di nuvoli trasparenti" — 
hangs behind the Madonna and makes her illuminated and colorful form that 
much more impactful. She is flanked by St. Francis on her right and St. John 
the Evangelist on her left. The poses of these two saints complement one an- 
other, thereby reinforcing the Virgin's central place within the hierarchy of the 
picture. The whole composition is beautifully arranged in this way in order 
to draw attention to the Madonna and Child. Color dazzles the eye. The val- 
ues of symmetry and order determine the formal organization, while the vir- 
tues of harmony and grace direct the figural choreography. According to my 
reading, all of this—the artist’s treatment of form and color—relates back 
to Mary, to her role in the mystery of the Incarnation, and ultimately to the 
themes that animate this study of Andrea del Sarto and his development as an 
altarpiece painter. 

My focus on religion puts to the test more traditional accounts of Andrea's 
artistic and stylistic development. For some time now, art historians have 
viewed the Madonna of the Harpies as a “transitional work,’ where “some of 
the more extreme aspects of [Andrea's] art begin to recede in favor of relative 
restraint and simplicity.”? This statement refers to the fact that Andrea's paint- 
ings complicate the way historians divide the sixteenth century into artistic pe- 
riods. Received wisdom holds that the birth of ‘Mannerism, a style of extreme 
artifice and sophistication, occurred around 1520. Many commentators main- 
tain that this period emerged as a challenge to the more restrained—by which 
they generally mean “tasteful” or “reasonable’—compositional principles 


1 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 358. Shearman describes the cloud as incense smoke in Only Connect, 60. 
Cf. Del Bravo, “Andrea del Sarto,” 463; Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 83-89. 
2 Franklin, Painting in Renaissance Florence, 136. 
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of the ‘High Renaissance’ or ‘classic’ period.? Andrea, however, seems to re- 
verse this sequence, and in several cases, scholars have celebrated this fact as 
his most noteworthy contribution to the history of art. Although he pushed 
against the established traditions of the ‘classic’ style early on in his career, 
his panel paintings after 1517 sit comfortably next to Raphael’s and Leonardo’s 
works from circa 1510.4 

There is much to be said for this interpretation of Andrea's style, especially 
as it relates to the Madonna of the Harpies. The Virgin's pose could easily be 
called “tasteful.” There is a gentle sway to her stance, which is so much more 
restrained than the elaborate torsions of, say, the figura serpentinata. Together, 
Francis and John form a gestural contrapposto, so that the arrangement of 
their figures ascribes to ‘classic’ rules of decorum.? The putti that support Mary 
echo the saints’ movements with studied ease, adding their poses to the pic- 
ture's elegantly harmonized formal rhythms. 

Andrea’s colore is a slightly different matter, however. Words such as “re- 
straint” and "simplicity" have no place in this area of the painter's enterprise. 
The Virgin's robes show a remarkable range of hues. A rich blue drapery covers 
part of her rose-colored dress. Her white veil overlaps a yellow scarf, which falls 
across the pink ruffle of her upper sleeve and curls under the olive green mate- 
rial she wears on her extended forearm. Special attention is given to the prima- 
ry colors, arranged so that they move up Mary’s form as they move up in tonal 
value. Meanwhile, glowing red cloth drapes the Evangelist, whose shirt is gray- 
violet, and whose stole transitions from stony blue to fiery orange. With uncom- 
mon skill, Andrea weaves these chromatic chords through the hair and wings 
of the putti and, ultimately, into Francis’s seemingly monochromatic habit. 

This saint’s habit, a veritable performance in and of itself, is an instance 
where Andrea's colore intersects with the available lexicon of early modern 
art criticism. It is an example of a virtuoso painter grappling with difficultà, 
of an artist deliberately raising pictorial difficulties only to overcome them 
with seeming ease. Consider the situation: the picture features three main 
figures, one who wears the dull monotone habit of the Franciscan order, the 
other two in elaborate polychrome attire. Color thus threatens to unbalance 


3 See Freedberg, Painting in Italy, 14-17. For a more extensive treatment of ‘Mannerism’ and 
its historiography, see Cropper, “Introduction,” in Smyth, Mannerism and Maniera, 12-21; 
Hall, After Raphael, 5-11; Elizabeth Cropper, “The Decline and Rise of Pontormo and Rosso 
Fiorentino,” in Pontormo and Rosso Fiorentino: Diverging Paths of Mannerism, eds. Carlo 
Falciani and Antonio Natali (Florence: Mandragora, 2014), 343-53. 

4 Franklin, Painting in Renaissance Florence, 127-51. See also Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol.1, 
1-42. 

5 See Summers, “Contrapposto,” 336-61. 
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the composition, but Andrea—harkening back to the strategy of chromatic 
instability he employed in the San Gallo Annunciation—comes up with a 
novel solution. While the habit of St. Francis gives every impression of being 
gray-brown, the complexity and subtlety of its buildup—a nuanced layering 
of glazes—incorporates both the cooler and the warmer hues that appear else- 
where in the picture. Ironically, it is this clever application of unstable color 
that helps stabilize the composition itself The saint’s habit is a conspicuous 
instance of virtù and varietà, artistic virtues prized by Andrea's contempo- 
raries and notions that might easily be applied to the disposition of hues in the 
Madonna of the Harpies as a whole. The best way to describe the color of this 
painting, however, is with reference to the ideal of bellezza, a critical term that 
refers to the type of dazzling, fully illuminated color that Andrea pursued for 
much of his working life.” In the coming years, this pursuit of chromatic bril- 
liance would blossom into the spectacular effects on display in the Luco Pietà 
(Fig. 5), effects that might be described as “maniera in coloristic terms.” 

These issues—all the ideas that pertain to definitions of ‘Mannerism’ and 
‘High Renaissance’ style—are important considerations for anyone who turns 
a critical eye on Andrea's Madonna of the Harpies. But if we bracket consider- 
ations of artistic periods and stylistic categories for the moment, then Andrea's 
painting and his stylistic development emerge in a different light. That light al- 
lows us to think about pictorial form and color in ways that move freely among 
what we might now call secular and nonsecular discourses. I am referring to 
notions of artistic rivalry, to questions of Florentine history and cultural iden- 
tity, and to theological discussions of spiritual renewal. 

The Madonna of the Harpies, after all, was commissioned for the high altar 
of San Francesco de’ Macci, a church attached to a Franciscan nunnery (now 
destroyed). The circumstances of its creation thus involved a complex process 
of social transaction and intellectual exchange. And in this process, matters 
of the spirit were paramount. Andrea's task was essentially no different than 
it was when he worked with the Augustinians of San Gallo. He had to convey 
sensitive religious beliefs in visual terms that were powerful, moving, eloquent, 
and colorful. But such was the nature of Andrea's ingegno, of his innate talent. 
He was more than up for the challenge. Indeed, it is this very challenge—the 
responsibilities involved in producing a devotional picture—that allows us to 


6 Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 141. See also Hall, Color and Meaning, 146-47. 

7 Shearman established Andrea's interest in bellezza di colore in Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 131—48. 
See also Hall, Color and Meaning, 67, 143-48. 

8 Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 147. 
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appreciate why the Madonna of the Harpies occupies a position of such privi- 
lege in the artist's oeuvre. 


1 The Pursuit of Brilliance 


As we have already seen in the previous chapters, Andrea worked on his Noli me 
tangere and, in ways that resonate with Augustine’s writings, studied the chiar- 
oscuro techniques developed by Leonardo. In this capacity, Andrea quickly be- 
came aware of what the older master always understood: the discipline of tonal 
unity only conforms to natural appearances in very particular circumstances. 
These circumstances—a dim interior setting with a strong directional light— 
might allow painters to rival sculpture in suggesting three-dimensional forms, 
but they also suppress the intensity and purity of the painter’s pigments.? The 
San Gallo Annunciation was Andrea's first attempt to address these limitations. 
Responding to the theological discussions that informed this panel’s iconogra- 
phy, he developed a method of increasing the quantity of color while preserv- 
ing the unified quality of his tonal structure. 

This manner of painterly exploration, of inquiring into the flexibility of his 
pigments, tells us something crucial about Andrea’s ambitions as an artist. He 
was incredibly interested in exploring the full potential of his palette, but he 
was also unwilling to sacrifice the sense of relief Leonardo had achieved for 
painting with his chiaroscuro techniques.!° The problem was finding a bal- 
ance between the two impulses, color and chiaroscuro. That is what Andrea 
achieved in the Madonna of the Harpies: the painting features an exciting array 
of colors as well as examples of dramatic relief. This first section of chapter 3 
attempts to explain what happened between 1512 and 1517. How did Andrea 
develop into the artist who painted the Madonna of the Harpies? 

The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine (Fig. 27) from 1512-1513 makes for a nice 
place to begin sketching out our answer. In this painting of intense chroma, 
Andrea grappled once again with problems he considered in the San Gallo 
Annunciation. The Virgin and Child, positioned in the center of the picture, 
sit under a heavy canopy that partially shields them from the light and creates 
deep pockets of shadow, cleverly justifying the use of chiaroscuro modeling 
in an open-air setting. The canopy also creates a system of spatial registers. 
Because the Virgin tucks her right foot underneath her throne, the naturally 
dark blue mantle that covers her leg reads as shadow. As she extends her left 


9 Shearman, “Leonardo’s Colour and Chiaroscuro,” 20-22. 
10 Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 131-48. 
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FIGURE 27 Andrea del Sarto, Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine, 1512-1513 
BPK BILDAGENTUR / ART RESOURCE, NY 


foot to the edge of the step, however, a powerfully bright light falls over the 
red fabric that clothes her shin, washing the color out of the highlight. The 
play of light thus reads as a gentle but indelible boundary, one that separates 
the saints from the more sacred Virgin and Child. The most successful use of 
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this construct is, not surprisingly, the focal point of the picture's narrative. 
St. Catherine—pictured in a bright orange mantle with a gold reverse over a 
light blue dress—extends her hand toward the Christ Child, ready to receive 
the ring he proffers. As she does so, her arm passes beneath the canopy, mov- 
ing from an environment of intense light to one of shade. The blue of her dress 
makes this transition apparent. Areas of pale pigment describe where light hits 
her back, while deeper, darker saturations of blue gradually define the move- 
ment of her arm into the mysterious ambient of Jesus and Mary. 

Interestingly, Andrea's treatment of light and color in the Mystic Marriage 
of St. Catherine strikes a chord with Aristotle's discussion of rainbows in the 
Meteorologica—the same source that inspired Leonardo's theoretical writings, 
as well as Raphael's St. Catherine of Alexandria of 1508." Aristotle subscribed 
to a linear understanding of color, believing that the range of perceptible hues 
extends between the poles of light and darkness. A system of tonal ratios thus 
determines color itself, so that yellow contains mostly white, whereas purple 
contains high levels of black. From this logical standpoint, Aristotle argued 
that rainbows occur in nature because the eye perceives certain colors when 
the sun’s rays reflect off infinitesimal droplets of dark water in the air. The an- 
cient philosopher goes into further detail, defining the colors of the rainbow 
as red, green, and blue and adding that “between the red and green band there 
often appears a yellow one.”!? The same hues that Aristotle mentions dom- 
inate Andrea’s Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine, a picture in which so much 
depends on the play of light and shadow. This correspondence invites us to 
read Andrea's small painting as indebted to the period’s thriving interest in the 
Meteorologica.' It has a type of rainbow effect and theoretical bent that are 
quite meaningful. 

Given the picture’s subject matter, perceptive audiences who found them- 
selves before Andrea’s panel would have thought about color in religious 
terms. They might have recalled the rainbow that stretched over Noah’s ark in 
the book of Genesis, a sign of God’s covenant with humanity. Some might have 


11 On Raphael’s reception of Aristotle’s Meteorologica, see Tracy Cosgriff, “Raphael's 
Rainbow and the Vision of Saint Catherine,’ Renaissance Quarterly 72 (2019): 97-147. 
Tracy Cosgriff gave me the opportunity to read this excellent article ahead of its publica- 
tion in Renaissance Quarterly. My thanks to Tracy for her kindness, in this and so many 
other respects. On Leonardo’s reception of the Meteorologica, see Janis Bell, “Aristotle as 
a Source for Leonardo’s Theory of Colour Perspective after 1500,’ Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes 56 (1993): 100-118. 

12 Aristotle, Meteorologica, ed. and trans. H. D. P. Lee (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1952), 3.2.372a, pp. 242-43. Quoted in Cosgriff, “Raphael’s Rainbow,’ 120. 

13 See Carl B. Boyer, The Rainbow: From Myth to Mathematics (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1987), 145-177; Cosgriff, “Raphael's Rainbow,” 119-29. 
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even heard the words of Aquinas with ringing clarity. In a sermon on Christ's 
holiness, the medieval saint presented the rainbow as a symbol of Jesus, the 
incarnate Word of God.!^ Such flashes of spiritual memory are important to 
our understanding of Andrea's brilliance. His use of color and light draws on 
Aristotelian philosophy as it conveys the central thrust of the picture's nar- 
rative: colore speaks of a communion between the earthly and the heavenly 
realms in this mystic marriage of a saint.!5 

Impressive as this luminous painting may be, it is important to understand 
that Andrea still faced serious difficulties when it came to realizing his artis- 
tic ambitions. In the San Gallo Annunciation, he prioritized the qualitative re- 
quirements of tonal unity, limiting the amount of bright color in the picture. 
He reverses those priorities in the Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine, with the 
result that color and chiaroscuro now fit together less comfortably.6 Andrea 
paid careful attention to the effects of bright light on colored forms, noting the 
optical phenomenon of luster, where the most intense areas of highlight are 
colorless. He exercised all of his considerable ingenuity attempting to account 
for the tonal properties of individual pigments, as he distributed bright swaths 
of color throughout his scene. But he had yet to fully synchronize the range of 
values expressed by those individual pigments across his composition. There 
is, for example, something unsettling about the juxtaposition of Mary's legs, 
the right enveloped in shade, the left bathed in light.!? 

The problem is an old one. It stems from the fact that every color has its own 
tonal value when it appears in its pure and fully saturated state.!8 How does 
one balance the requirements of tonal unity with a taste for bright pure color, 
given that some colors are lighter than others? Striking such an accord requires 


14 Gen 912-13. “And God said, ‘This is the sign of the covenant I am making between me and 
you and every living creature with you, a covenant for all generations to come: I have set 
my rainbow in the clouds, and it will be a sign of the covenant between me and the earth.” 
Thomas Aquinas, Opera omina, ed. Roberto Busa, SJ (Stuttgart: Frommann-Holzboog, 
1980), vol. 6, 45-46. "Per arcum istum significatur Dei filius, quia sicut arcus generator 
ex reverberatione solis ad nubem aquosam, sic Christus generates est ex verbo Dei et 
ex natura humana quae est sicut nubes" Quoted and discussed in Cosgriff, "Raphael's 
Rainbow, 130, 132. 

15 Cosgriff argues that Raphael’s color “represents the visible link between the terrestrial 
and heavenly planes" in “Raphael’s Rainbow,’ 97-147, quotation from 133. 

16 Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 137. 

17  SeeShearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 210-11; Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 34— 
35. The panel has suffered from overzealous cleaning in the past, which could explain 
some of the more glaring patches of light. But the damage is not so serious as to obscure 
Andrea's developing sophistication with regards to colore. 

18 See Shearman, “Leonardo’s Colour and Chiaroscuro,” 18. 
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an almost alchemical knowledge of one’s materials, an awareness of the tonal 
relationships among different concentrations and mixtures of individual hues, 
and an ability to manipulate those relationships in order to suggest that a sin- 
gle light source affects forms of various colors. Such was Andrea’s goal. 

In the Birth of the Virgin, a fresco executed in SS. Annunziata in 1514, he 
pursued this goal with energy and ingenuity. Specifically, he chose to develop 
further his strategy of chromatic instability.!9 This is especially evident in the 
garments worn by the maiden kneeling beside the basin and framed by the 
doorway (Fig. 28). His technique in this instance is a heightened, almost hyper- 
sophisticated form of cangiantismo. A smooth integration of colors captures 
a full range of tonal values. Bright yellows serve as the highlights, while warm 
browns and rusty purples describe the shadows. Carefully measured mixtures 
of colors, chosen for their close association in terms of tone, articulate the val- 
ues in between. The result is a radical compromise between tonal unity, on the 
one hand, and a richness and variety of color on the other.?° 

Two paintings completed around the same time as the Madonna of the 
Harpies bear witness to another aspect of Andrea’s development as a colorist. 
The Portrait of a Young Man (Fig. 29) in London and the Borghese Madonna 
and Child with Saint John the Baptist (Fig. 30) are essentially studies in mono- 
chrome. Each painting revels in the tonal range of a severely restricted palette 
dominated by blue.?! 

I describe the pictures as reveling in blue, but these were serious and ambi- 
tious paintings. The tonal and chromatic complexity Andrea achieves in the 
London Portrait, for example, brings to mind Raphael’s accomplishments in 
his Baldassare Castiglione or Titian’s in Man with a Blue Sleeve. Presenting one- 
self as a rival and colleague to such notable figures was hardly a subtle move. At 
this point in the sixteenth century, Andrea was just emerging as the premier tal- 
ent in Florence. Raphael was arguably the most sought-after painter in Rome, 
and Titian was the rising star of Venice. In this respect, the London Portrait 
honors its maker as well as his patria. So too does the Borghese Madonna and 
Child, where Andrea's color harkens back to the Madonna of the Pinks, while 


19 Cf. Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 131-48. My discussion, here, calls into question 
one of Shearman’s conclusions regarding Andrea as a colorist. Shearman maintains that 
Andrea applied novel solutions to problems of hue and tone in panel projects only after 
he developed them in fresco. I am presenting the novel colore in the Birth of the Virgin as 
a continuation of the innovative strategies he employed in the San Gallo Annunciation. 

20 See Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 136-37; Hall, Color and Meaning, 143-44. See 
Farago, “Leonardo’s Battle of Anghiari” 310-14. By adapting the principles of tonal unity 
to fresco, Andrea solved a problem that contributed to the failed execution of Leonardo’s 
Battle of Anghiari. 

21 See Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 140—41. 
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FIGURE 28 Detail from Andrea del Sarto, Birth of the Virgin, 1514 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 


his display of defined anatomy, foreshortening, and contorted poses recalls 
formal devices associated with Raphael and his legacy in Rome.?? Andrea, we 
might say, is placing himself in select circles within the international commu- 
nity. And the conversation often went both ways. Witness the Madonna of the 
Rose (Fig. 31). Raphael and his assistants executed their picture with a palette 


22 See Summers, “Contrapposto,” 336-61. 
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FIGURE 29 Andrea del Sarto, Portrait of a Young Man, ca. 1517 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON / ART RESOURCE, NY 


similar to the one Andrea used in the Borghese Madonna and Child: a large 
amount of blue, accents of green, a touch of warmth (purple or pink), all set 
against dark neutrals.?3 


23 I thank Tracy Cosgriff and Anthony Colantuono for bringing Raphael's two Madonna and 
Child pictures to my attention. 
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FIGURE 30 Andrea del Sarto, Madonna and Child with Saint John the Baptist, ca. 1517 
SCALA / MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / 
ART RESOURCE, NY 
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FIGURE 31 Raphael, Madonna of the Rose, 1518-1520 
ERICH LESSING / ART RESOURCE, NY 


One wonders what Leonardo might have made of Andrea’s tonal studies in 
blue. If the London Portrait had ever crossed his path, I feel sure that Leonardo 
would have gazed on it with particular interest. He would have noted the young- 
er painter’s palette with approval, believing as he did that light and shadow 
make the color blue.7^ He would have nodded appreciatively at the treatment 


24 See Kemp, Leonardo on Painting, 71. 
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of reflected light, perhaps recalling his own written recommendations: “That 
color which is closest to the area illuminated by reflected light will tint it most, 
and vice versa. Therefore, painter, see that in the faces of your figures such 
areas be worked in with the color of the garments which are closest to the 
flesh.”25 In Andrea's London Portrait, light rebounds off the white undershirt to 
pick out the line of the figure's jaw, just as Leonardo advises. Surely the older 
painter would regard such a detail with captivated enthusiasm. 

From Leonardo’s perspective, however, the most captivating aspect of 
Andrea's painting would have been the way it builds on the older master's 
system of chiaroscuro. Andrea placed a pale, blue-gray sleeve next to a dark 
blue vest, which the sitter wears over the exposed fabric of a white undershirt. 
Effectively, he used the garment with the darkest value to separate the light- 
est element in his composition from the chromatic middle tone. And yet, he 
carefully synchronized the tonal scale of each individual color-area, giving the 
beholder the impression that the same light affects each saturation of blue 
pigment according to its inherent value structure. In other words, he achieved 
the effects of tonal unity by harmonizing the unique tonal properties of his 
illuminated color planes. 

That is precisely what he did not do in the Mystic Marriage in the St. Catherine. 
Andrea was missing that crucial layer of understanding, that delicate formula 
for coordinating the values expressed by different hues, and his attempt to de- 
scribe accurately the effects of light on pale and dark color planes suffered 
for it. He acquired the necessary knowledge by, first, refining his abilities to 
manipulate several colors within a defined spectrum of tonal value (as in 
the Birth of the Virgin) and, later, by exploring a wider register of tonal value 
within a strictly confined color spectrum (as in the London Portrait). Because 
of this line of experimentation, Andrea was ultimately able to capture the 
very conditions that Leonardo sought so arduously: the conditions in which 
the greatest quantity of light reveals the greatest variety of fully illuminated, 
naturalistic color. 

When I speak of the conditions that Leonardo sought so arduously, I am re- 
ferring to the searching discussions of light and color in his notebooks.?® Unlike 


25 Leonardo, Libro A, Carta 39 in Carlo Pedretti, Leonardo da Vinci on Painting: A Lost Book 
(Libro A), Reassembled from the Codex Vaticanus Urbinas 1270 and from the Codex Leicester 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1964), 69. 

26 There is a vast body of learned writing on Leonardo's notebooks and art theory. By way 
of entrée to this material, I refer the reader to the papers collected in volume four of 
Claire J. Farago, ed., Leonardo da Vinci: Selected Scholarship (New York: Taylor and Francis, 
1999). See also Kim H. Veltman, “Leonardo da Vinci: A Review,” Leonardo 41 (2008): 381-88. 
For an illuminating investigation that traces connections between Leonardo's theoretical 
writings and working practice, see Francesca Fiorani, "The Colors of Leonardo's Shadows,” 
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Andrea del Sarto, who explored such issues solely in the context of paintings, 
Leonardo wrote. He wrote extensively, though of course, not systematically.2” 
Among Leonardo’s many and, at times, maddeningly complex preoccupations 
was the matter of reflected color. 

Investigating this matter led Leonardo to draw close associations between 
the sense of sight and the imagination. Working from an intellectual stand- 
point that blended optical science with cognitive psychology and the rules of 
geometry, Leonardo considered the imagination to be part of a complex of 
internal organs. These organs operate like a mirror, receiving images produced 
by rays of colored light bouncing off the surfaces of external objects. A succinct 
but important set of conclusions follows from this supposition: the greater the 
quantity of perceived light, the greater the amount of information received 
by the eyes, the more stimuli reach the imagination, the more inspired is the 
mind. With this conceptual framework in place, Leonardo theorized that 
painters who mastered the techniques of colore possessed a privileged means 
of interacting with their audience. By recreating the most beautiful effects of 
light, tone, and color with scientific accuracy—in other words, by painting in 
accordance with the optical rules of experience—artists could stimulate the 
beholder's imagination in powerful ways.?8 

This power has everything to do with Leonardo's thoughts regarding lus- 
tro and splendore. When Leonardo writes of splendore, he is characterizing 
how color appears in intensely luminous conditions. On a bright, sunny day, 
for example, the sensory world comes alive in a dazzling display of brilliant 
hues.?9 Fully illuminated colors move through the medium of air, as bright 
light penetrates shadows, reflects off colored objects, and carries traces of local 


Leonardo 41 (2008): 271-78. There is also the wonderful online resource, Leonardo da 
Vinci: Between Art and Science, edited by Francesca Fiorani and Anna Marazeula Kim: 
http://faculty.virginia.edu/Fiorani/NEH-Institute/essays/. 

27 Scholars of Renaissance art—myself in particular—have benefited tremendously from 
the work of Claire J. Farago, who has published a series of important studies on Leonardo's 
theoretical writings. See, in particular, Farago, "Leonardo's Color and Chiaroscuro 
Reconsidered,” 63-88. 

28 Farago, “Leonardo’s Color and Chiaroscuro Reconsidered,’ 63-88; Farago, Leonardo 
da Vincis Paragone, 92-117; Farago, "Leonardo's Battle of Anghiari” 319—231; Janis Bell, 
"Sfumato and Acuity Perspective," in Leonardo and the Ethics of Style, ed. Claire J. Farago 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2008), 161-88. 

29 Leonardo, Madrid Codex II, fol. 26v, cited in Farago, "Leonardo's Color and Chiaroscuro 
Reconsidered,” 75. “Quando il predetto obbietto sarà forte luminoso, la popilla, non la 
potendo soportare, si fa ttanto minore, che la similitudine di tale luminoso obbietto viene 
alla popilla non manco diminuita de ssple[n]dore che di magnitudine." 
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color from one item to the next.?? Such an experience is stimulating precisely 
because it is stunningly beautiful—‘the greatest beauty is in the luminous, 
great splendore,’>! Leonardo maintains. Lustro or luster is part of this equation 
as well. In precise optical terms, lustro is a ray of bright light, really a concen- 
tration of the environment's pervasive luminosity, that rebounds off a surface 
and penetrates the eye with such intensity that it reads as a scintillating white 
sparkle amid colorful splendor. 

At this point in his inquiry, however, Leonardo arrives at a serious problem. 
As he notes, “The pupil of the eye contracts in size to the extent that the light 
impinging on it grows in quantity.’3* Splendore and lustro require just that— 
the type of bright, pervasive light that causes the pupil to contract. Leonardo 
has arrived a paradox, and a cruel one at that: the best conditions for perceiv- 
ing the greatest amount of nature’s beauty are the worst possible conditions 
for perception itself.?? 

Thankfully, painting provided Leonardo with a way out of this paradox. A 
viewer might not be able to tolerate nature's most intense and colorful light, 
but Leonardo argued that paintings based on optical principles could recre- 
ate the effects of splendore and lustro in conditions better suited to the pupil's 
basic capacities. When viewed in a church interior or some other setting that 
allowed the pupil to dilate, pictures filled with dazzling color and sparkling 
highlights would impress themselves upon the beholder's internal faculties 
with considerable force—indeed, with more force than one might experience 
in nature itself. That capability largely accounts in Leonardo's mind for paint- 
ing's superiority over poetry, music, and especially works of sculpture.?^ 


30 Leonardo planned an extensive discussion of this phenomenon as part of a treatise on 
shadows: ^I will compose a sixth book, in which will be enumerated the many wide di- 
versities in the transmission of the reflected rays, which modify the original shadow with 
varied colors corresponding to the various places from which these luminous reflected 
rays derive.” Kemp, Leonardo on Painting, 97-98. 

31 Leonardo, Ms. E, fol. 18r, translated and discussed in Farago, "Leonardo's Color and 
Chiaroscuro Reconsidered,’ 77. “Pictura/Li cholori possti nelle onbre participeranno 
tanto piiu o meno della lor natural belleza quanto essi saranno i minore o in maggiore 
osschurita, Ma se lli cholori saran situati in ispatio luminoso allora essi dimossteran di 
tanta magiore belleza quanto iluminoso sia di maggiore splendore.” 

32 Leonardo, Ms. E, fol. 17v in Kemp, Leonardo on Painting, 68. This statement forms part of 
what Farago describes as the “Trattato Sequences” in “Leonardo’s Color and Chiaroscuro 
Reconsidered,” 71-75, 85-88. 

33 Farago, “Leonardo’s Color and Chiaroscuro Reconsidered,’ 75-77; Farago, Leonardo da 
Vinci's Paragone, 106-10. 

34 Farago, Leonardo da Vinci's Paragone, 94-99. For an example of Leonardo’s exploring the 
visual force of painting in ways that overcome the limitations of natural experience, see 
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There is a real connection between Leonardo’s theoretical discussions of 
reflected color and Andrea del Sarto’s pursuit of bellezza di colore in the Mystic 
Marriage of St. Catherine. A radiant light falls across Andrea's scene, washing 
the color from the areas of drapery that it touches directly. These areas of lus- 
ter coincide with a medley—a rainbow—of fully illuminated colors, colors so 
bright that they approach the ideal of splendore, as expressed in Leonardo’s 
writings. The conditions Leonardo describes in his ever so characteristic script 
match those that Andrea tried to reproduce in paint immediately after com- 
pleting his second San Gallo altarpiece. 

Again, I do not mean to suggest that Andrea was actually reading Leonardo’s 
notebooks. The younger painter most likely encountered Leonardo’s ideas in 
verbal discussions. The two Florentines could easily have struck up a rapport 
and talked about theoretical matters when they resided in the same city. Recall 
that Vasari places Andrea among those apprentices who spent time drawing in 
the Sala del Papa, the space that served as Leonardo’s studio during his work 
on the Battle of Anghiari.85 Andrea could have also encountered Leonardo’s 
ideas indirectly, by talking with other individuals—perhaps when conferring 
with Jacopo Sansovino or when he and others gathered in the studio of Baccio 
d'Agnolo.?6 However we imagine the encounter, one thing seems undeniable: 
Leonardo’s thinking had a profound effect on the way Andrea painted. 

The Holy Family in Paris (Fig. 32)—a highly significant painting that pos- 
sibly helped bring Andrea back into Leonardo's orbit at the French court— 
lends further support to the assertion in my last sentence.?? When the Paris 
panel, which dates to 1515, is set against the Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine, we 
glimpse something like the arc of Andrea’s technical learning. There is a more 
convincingly coordinated system of tonal relationships among the hues in the 
later picture. The blue of the Virgin’s veil and mantle sits comfortably enough 
next to the pink of her dress, the yellow of her under sleeve, the white of her 
collar, and the delicate material of her transparent scarf. More interesting still, 
traces of lustro fleck Mary’s sleeve, and her scarf picks up hints of blue along 


Farago’s excellent discussion of the Mona Lisa in “Leonardo's Battle of Anghiari” 319-21. 
More generally, see Cole, Leonardo, Michelangelo, and the Art of the Figure, 1-29, 83-133. 

35 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 344. For a discussion of how the Battle project relates to Leonardo's 
thoughts on reflected color, see Farago, "Leonardo's Battle of Anghiari” 318-28. Farago 
points out that the thoughts contained in Leonardo’s notebooks were probably intended 
for oral recitation in Leonardo da Vinci's Paragone, 40-47. 

36 Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 37-39. 

37 On the connection between this version of the Holy Family and the French court, see 
Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 60. See also the essays collected in Syre, Schmidt, and 
Stege, Góttlich gemalt, especially Vincent Delieuvin, “Andrea del Sartos Gemálde für den 
franzósischen Hof" 53-77. 
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FIGURE 32 Andrea del Sarto, Holy Family, 1515 
ERICH LESSING / ART RESOURCE, NY 


its upper ridge, presumably from light reflecting off her veil. These are explicit 
instances in which Andrea's interests run parallel to Leonardo’s, in which the 
younger Florentine captures the effects of light in all their splendor. 

Andrea attempts to suggest another, even more powerful example of this 
optical effect in the cloth draped across the Virgin's lap. Judging from the 
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section that emerges under Christ's foot, the cloth is white. As it passes the 
bright hues of the Virgin's illuminated robes, however, it begins to respond to 
reflected light, taking on the colors of the fabrics it touches. The effect makes 
this seemingly incidental article of clothing into something with real signifi- 
cance. The colorful cloth engages with optical problems that were part and 
parcel of Leonardo da Vinci's intellectual legacy; it helps invest Andrea's paint- 
ing with the theoretical weight and learning of his predecessor’s thinking. And, 
in a striking fashion, the stretch of fabric simultaneously recalls Gabriel's drap- 
eries from the San Gallo Annunciation and anticipates the habit of St. Francis 
in the Madonna of the Harpies. 

There is one other sense in which the cloth draped across the Virgin’s lap is 
significant. Because of its placement in the scene—see that it touches Mary’s 
abdomen and the Christ Child’s nude body—the garment recalls discussions 
of the Word assuming the "garment of flesh”38 in the Virgin’s womb. To the ex- 
tent that the cloth reads as white, it also brings to mind the winding sheet that 
would serve Christ after his death and again after his resurrection, covering 
his body. The purple, meanwhile, resonates with elements of Marian theology, 
such as the discussion in Proverbs, which describes the Lord’s bride as dressed 
in purple linen.?? Still more biblical connections emerge when we consider the 
Gospels, specifically those passages that describe the mocking of Christ before 
the crucifixion. Mark explains that Christ was dressed in a purple robe and 
had a crown of thorns placed upon his head. John also speaks of a purple robe. 
Luke, however, suggests that the robe was white, and Matthew describes the 
garment as scarlet.4° Andrea effectively weaves this exciting array of scriptural 
references and theological commonplaces together in his painted fabric, with 
its unstable mixture of reds, violets, and soft whites. So ambitious in term of its 
execution and its connection to different strands of artistic and scientific theo- 
ry, so profound in its ability to stimulate heightened forms of spiritual medita- 
tion, the colorful fabric draped across Mary’s lap is an especially artful figura. 

Two years after finishing the Holy Family, Andrea installed the Madonna of 
the Harpies on the high altar of San Francesco de’ Macci, presenting viewers 
in the city of Florence with an even more stunning picture of the Virgin Mary 
draped in color and light. There could be no question at this point in his ca- 
reer: Andrea was a master of chiaroscuro, in the spirit of Leonardo himself. 


38 Augustine, Tractates on the Gospel of John 57.5; see also Heb 10:19-20. 

39 Prv 31:22. “She makes coverings for her bed; she is clothed in fine linen and purple” My 
thanks to Tracy Cosgriff for this reference. 

40 = Mk15:17; Jn 19:2; Lk 23:1 (“veste alba”); Mt 27:28. See also David Franklin, Rosso in Italy: The 
Italian Career of Rosso Fiorentino (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1994), 145, 284 n. 87. 
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The cloud hovering behind the Virgin operates simultaneously as an allusion 
to Leonardo’s sfumato style and as a “dark foil,’ a device Leonardo frequently 
employed as a type of shadowy ground in order to create a more dramatic 
sense of relief.^! Bocchi praised the figures in the Madonna of the Harpies for 
this very quality, their three-dimensionality. Referring to St. Francis, the au- 
thor exclaims, “[T]he part touched by strong light is well-illuminated; the dark 
parts, in contrast, with exquisite skill and without having an outline to their 
colour, show the whole form in such a way as to suggest that other parts would 
be visible if the viewer were to move."? The achievement is strikingly similar 
to what Leonardo defined as “la prima meraviglia” of painting: “The first mar- 
vel of painting is that it appears detached from the wall or other flat surface, 
deceiving people of subtle judgment with this object that is not separated from 
the wall’s surface.”43 

The decision to engage Leonardo so explicitly, to make use of the techniques 
that made Leonardo famous, draws attention to another aspect of Andrea's 
conceptual enterprise: his critical consideration of sculpture as an artistic me- 
dium. Notable sculptors ranked among Andrea's close friends. Vasari even tells 
us that Sansovino made models for Andrea, and in fact, both the Evangelist and 
the figure of Mary in the Madonna of the Harpies are connected to Sansovino's 
St. James (Fig. 33), which the sculptor completed in 1517 for the Duomo.^^ The 
formal allusions to Sansovino's carved saint—I am referring, for example, to 
the way Andrea mirrored the St. James in the position of John’s legs, the turn 
of John’s head, and especially in the relationship between John’s front-most 
arm and cuffed sleeve—help establish Andrea’s painting within its cultural 
moment, so to speak. They direct the viewer’s mind to the work of a fellow 
citizen, a friend, and to an important civic structure, just as they invite com- 
parisons between the figures, Andrea's rendered in oils, Sansovino's fashioned 
from stone. 

Leonardo had much to say about the paragone between painting and 
sculpture, of course.*® He defined painting as a science, whereas sculpture, 
he explains, “non è scientia ma è arte meccanichissima.”46 He justified these 


41 Shearman, “Leonardo’s Colour and Chiaroscuro,” 23-27. 

42 Bocchi, Beauties, 164; Bocchi, Le bellezze, 171. “La parte toccata dal lume con vigor ga- 
gliardo è ottimamente illuminata, e l'oscuro all'incontro con arte isquisita, e senza bauer 
termini in suo colorito, mostra il tutto, come si deono vedere altre vedute, pur che altri si 
muova; e si mostra di esser naturale, di esser tonda, e veramente di rivievo ogni figura.” 

43 Leonardo, Libro A, Carta 17 in Pedretti, Leonardo da Vinci on Painting, 38. 

44 Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 82-83. 

45 See Farago, Leonardo da Vinci's Paragone, 3-91. 

46 Leonardo, Parte Prima, 35 in Farago, Leonardo da Vinci's Paragone, 256. 
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FIGURE 33 Jacopo Sansovino, St. James, 1517 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 


assertions by describing the type of labor and working conditions involved in 
the respective fields. The sculptor is perpetually covered in sweat and dust, 
unlike the painter, who “sits in front of his work at great ease, well-dressed ... 
often accompanied by music or readers of varied and beautiful works that are 
heard with great pleasure without the uproar compounded of hammers and 
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other noises."^? The sculptor's work is bodily and physical, while the painter's 
is mental, more cerebral, and predicated on a greater number of “discorsi”48 
Leonardo uses the term “discourses” in an Aristotelian and scientific sense; it 
refers to the “functions of vision"? in measuring natural phenomena. Among 
those visual functions that he associates with the knowledge of painters spe- 
cifically are color and the "greatest discourse ...[:] the chiaroscuro of shadows 
and lights.”5° 

Placed against the backdrop of Leonardo's paragone arguments, the 
Madonna of the Harpies emerges as a demonstration of Andrea's theoretical 
knowledge. His shadows, lights, and colors are perfectly coordinated so that 
the figures stand out in relief. The picture glitters with bright, fully illuminated 
colors, colors that resonate with theories of optical science. Patches of lustro 
adorn Mary's sleeve. Traces of John's glowing red garment alter the appearance 
of his scarf, while the rich splendore of the scene itself washes over the habit 
of St. Francis. More stunning still, Andrea's colore is part of what we might 
call a “paragone conceit.’ Standing on a pedestal, positioned in an architec- 
tural niche, the Virgin and Child are a direct allusion to sculpture.*! Light and 
color, those most painterly of the painter's devices, have seemingly—or per- 
haps even, miraculously— brought the sacred figures to life. Andrea's painterly 
skill animates figures who, moments before, were as brittle and cold as any of 
Sansovino's marbles. 

This conceit deserves a moment of further reflection. As an altarpiece, as 
a picture meant to be considered within the context of prayer and devotion, 
Andrea's panel plays with different levels of reality in its attempt to elevate 
painting above the medium of sculpture. The lowest level of reality is rep- 
resented by Mary's base—an object of fictive stone, pure matter, with those 
sculpted oddities of creatures. Vasari called the creatures “harpies’—a fact 
that gives the panel its conventional title—but the interpretation does not 
quite work. The creatures are animal-human monstrosities that do not con- 
form to any particular iconographic precedent. They resonate more with the 
type of inventive grotesque ornamentation found in the imagery of sin and 


47 Leonardo, Parte Prima, 36 in Farago, Leonardo da Vinci's Paragone, 256. 

48 Leonardo, Parte Prima, 36 in Farago, Leonardo da Vinci Paragone, 261. “Adonque, ha 
meno discorso la scultura, e per conseguenza é da minore fatica d'ingegno che la pittura." 

49 Farago, Leonardo da Vinci's Paragone, 76-78, 392-96, quotation from 77. 

50 Leonardo, Parte Prima, 37 in Farago, Leonardo da Vinci's Paragone, 265. “... grandissimo 
discorso, ch'e il chiaro et scuro delle ombre et de lummi.” 

51 See Alison Wright, “... con uno inbasemento et ornamento alto’: The Rhetoric of the 
Pedestal c. 1430-1550,” Art History 34 (2011): 8-53, esp. 19-20. 
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sexuality, hence the scantily clad and voluptuous female torsos, wings, and 
satyr-like goat-feet, as well as the fact that the creatures part their legs, expos- 
ing the pubic area.?? We might also note the apparent agony they experience as 
they gaze up toward the Madonna, Child, and saints, and their overall bent and 
deformed appearance.53 Like the Adam-figure in the San Gallo Annunciation, 
these creatures signify sin—here laced with connotations of feminine sexual- 
ity contra the Virgin Mary.54 

This conception of sin was surely meant for the nuns who viewed this 
painting in San Francesco. So too was the conception of Mary as the Queen of 
Heaven; her status is literally spelled out on the cartouche that appears between 
the sinful monstrosities, with an inscription that references her Assumption.55 
The Queen herself, appearing in the scene with her King, marks a movement 
away from sin and the material realm toward a higher, more ethereal plane of 
being. Andrea articulates this movement by inviting worshippers to imagine 
his most sacred figures as stone-become-flesh.56 

Andrea knew his audience. The nuns of San Francesco prayed to the Virgin 
and Child as they gazed on this painting—that's why they gazed on this paint- 
ing. The nuns focused on the image of Mary and Christ as they sought to spiritu- 
ally commune with the real Mary and Christ in heaven and, more immediately, 
in their hearts. Through the medium of painting, Andrea heightened that sense 
of communion, that impression of closeness. The naturalism of his figures 
quickens the internal energies of spiritual intimacy, the very same energies 
that allow worshippers to “touch” Christ and glimpse the divine, as Augustine 
would say. Andrea’s Virgin and Child become more real for and in worshipful 
viewers precisely because they are painted in bright colors and lusters and not 
sculpted. Note too the continued relevance of Aristotle’s meditations on the 


52 Simona Cohen, Animals as Disguised Symbols in Renaissance Art (Leiden: Brill, 2008), 
241-62. See also Simona Cohen, “Andrea del Sarto’s Monsters: The Madonna of the Harpies 
and Human-Animal Hybrids in the Renaissance,” Apollo 509 (July 2004): 38-45. Cohen's 
analysis recuperates ideas first expressed by Shearman, who identified the creatures as 
sphinxes in Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 47. Natali interprets the so-called harpies as apocalyp- 
tic locusts in Andrea del Sarto, 84. 

53 Iam recalling Bonaventure’s discussion of sin as a bending of the human form in Souls 
Journey into God, 1.7, in Bonaventure, 62. 

54 Cohen specifically argued that the hybrid creatures symbolize original sin in Animals as 
Disguised Symbols in Renaissance Art, 241-62. 

55 The inscription reads, “AD SUMMU. REGNA TRO/NÙ. DEFER/TUR IN AL/TUM” 
The lines come from a fourteenth-century hymn written by Giacomo Caetani degli 
Stefaneschi: “Ad summi regina thronum defertur in altum.” 

56 See the searching discussion of miraculous transfiguration in Megan Holmes, “Miraculous 
Images in Renaissance Florence,” Art History 34 (2011): 432-65, especially 446-50. 
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rainbow. The Mary that appears in the Madonna of the Harpies wears garments 
of red, blue, green, and yellow, all arranged according to a linear progression 
of tonal values, dark to light up her form. Given that the Virgin also holds 
the Christ Child, the rainbow’s valence as a signifier of the Word made flesh 
(pace Aquinas) is powerful indeed.57 

This realization reveals yet another facet of Andrea's preoccupation with 
optics and reflected light. In theory—and I am thinking of Leonardo’s theo- 
ries specifically—the brilliant luminosity that falls upon the painted figures 
in the Madonna of the Harpies comes from somewhere outside the picture, 
presumably from the beholder's environment, the church of San Francesco. 
This light penetrates the seemingly nonexistent picture plane, reflects off the 
variety of richly colored surfaces included in the scene, animates the Madonna 
and Child, and then returns to the viewers with considerable force. It behaves 
according to the rules of nature, but—because Andrea’s painting can be seen 
in a context that allows the pupil to dilate—it also stimulates the beholder’s 
imagination in ways that nature does not. Andrea’s light thus verges on the 
supernatural, which means that Andrea’s initial observers were (notionally 
speaking) bathed in light reflecting from the miraculous light of the Madonna 
of the Harpies. That idea is wonderfully suggestive, and it must have pleased 
the artist's Franciscan clients immensely. 


2 “Like a Divine Fire" 


This last suggestion touches on the matter of patronage, a complicated topic 
with regard to the Madonna of the Harpies. Vasari explains that Andrea exe- 
cuted the altarpiece for a Franciscan friar of Santa Croce.5® This friar served 
as the governor of the nunnery of San Francesco de’ Macci. He “delighted 
in painting”? and was a “conoscente di Andrea,’®° and so, in need of a panel 
for the church in his care, he petitioned his friend to paint “Our Lady stand- 
ing on high upon an octagonal base, with adoring Harpies that sit at the 


57 See Cosgriff, “Raphael’s Rainbow,” 97-147. 

58 Fora possible identification of this friar, see Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 87-89. Natali's iden- 
tification is largely predicated on his apocalyptic interpretation of the Madonna of the 
Harpies. Natali first presented this interpretation in “L'angelo del sesto sigillio e ‘l’altro 
amico dello sposo,” 46-54. 

59 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 357. “dilettava molto della pittura." 


60 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 357. 
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base's corners.”61 This account seems simple enough, even when we allow for 
the author's interpretation of the hybrid creatures on the Virgin's pedestal. 
But the initial contract for the Madonna of the Harpies raises some questions. 
This document, dated 1515, designates Andrea’s patron as the abbess of San 
Francesco, “Soror Gostantia Iohannis de Meleto,” and describes a painting of 
the Virgin and Child crowned by two angels and flanked by John the Evangelist 
and Bonaventure, who was to appear “ad usum cardinalis”? In the final ver- 
sion, of course, St. Francis takes Bonaventure's place. The two angels that were 
supposed to crown Mary instead support her as she stands on her octagonal 
base. And the entire ensemble appears before an architectural niche, bathed 
in a dazzling light, and visited by a dark cloud that hovers mysteriously be- 
hind the Virgin’s form. Discrepancies abound when thinking about Andrea's 
painting, the 1515 contract, and Vasari’s later commentary—that is, unless 
we view Andrea's painting and its written record in terms of a commission- 
ing process that continuously evolved through extensive discussions among 
multiple parties.® 

Based on our information, it seems perfectly clear that Andrea exchanged 
ideas with the abbess of San Francesco. At some point, maybe even from the 
get-go, their conversations included Vasari’s friar from Santa Croce as well. 
Working together, these individuals would have negotiated fees, timelines, 
and material costs, as well as established a basic sense of the picture’s subject 
matter early on. Only later would they turn their attention to the specifics of 
iconography, formal arrangement, and color, hence the discrepancies between 
the 1515 contract and the altarpiece signed in 1517. The inclusion of Francis, 
Andrea's dazzling light and dark cloud, the picture’s architectural backdrop— 
these are aspects of the Madonna of the Harpies that would have been decid- 
ed after the signing of legal documents, when Andrea and his learned clients 
could sit down to hash out the altarpiece project in ever more detail. 

But were Andrea’s Franciscan patrons pleased with his work, as I suggest- 
ed above? That is a more difficult question to answer, at least with certainty. 
Records of initial on-site impressions are rare luxuries, and unfortunately, no 
such document is available to us in this case. Instead, we have rather strong 


61 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 357. “In questa tavola dipinse una Nostra Donna ritta, rilevata in sun 
una basa in otto facce, et in sulle cantonate di quella sono Arpie che seggono adorandola.” 
Both Bocchi and Borghini follow Vasari's description. 

62 ASF, Notarile ante-cosimiano, A.694 (Francesco Anselmi, 1514-1515), c.234r-235r. The con- 
tract is transcribed in Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 74-75; Shearman, Andrea del 
Sarto, vol. 2, 391-92. 

63 . O'Malley, Business of Art, 163-96, especially 195-96. 
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circumstantial evidence.9^ Bocchi's commentary from the later sixteenth cen- 
tury deserves special attention. As he explains, 


[T]he face of the Virgin does not seem painted but real and of flesh.... 
Christ, winsome and most beautiful, puts a hand to the Virgin’s breast 
and ... smiles at the viewer with such joy that words could not easily ex- 
press with what incomparable skill He is depicted. The mother's face, her 
hands, and the Child’s limbs do not seem to be painted things but real, 
not made of pigments applied with a brush, but flesh itself, and extraor- 
dinarily like beings capable of speech and action.® 


The figure of John the Evangelist, he continues, “is truly outstanding and with- 
out equal in beauty: his face is alive and far from being painted, seems wholly 
natural.’66 “No less beautiful is the Saint Francis.... The head is real, not illusory, 
and made in such a way that it seems to be living and in relief"67 Note how 
Bocchi's praise tracks with our earlier discussion of the Virgin and Child as 
stone-become-flesh: “Il volto dell Vergine non par dipinto, ma verro, e di carne.” 
Andrea's Franciscan clients could hardly fail to see what Bocchi saw. From 
their perspective, as religious officials, Andrea's achievements would read as a 
means of stimulating devotion and conferring honor on the heavenly patrons 
of the Franciscan congregation. 

For the nuns of San Francesco, the Virgin Mary was the most sacred of 
feminine exemplars. She, more than any other saint, embodied the virtues of 


64 The trajectory of Andrea's career around this time is highly suggestive. In short order, he 
would be summoned back to the Augustinian convent at San Gallo and then onward to 
the court of King Francis I. See Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 64-80. Andrea also 
completed a number of projects around the time that he finished the Madonna of the 
Harpies. These include frescoes in SS. Annunziata and the Chiostro dello Scalzo; the 
Borghese Madonna and London Portrait discussed above; as well as his contributions to 
the Borgherini bedroom decorations. For an overview of the Borgherini bedroom com- 
mission, see Wallace, “Florence under the Medici Pontificates,” 311-14. 

65 Bocchi, Beauties, 164; Bocchi, Le bellezze, 169-70. “Il volto dell Vergine non par dipinto, 
ma verro, e di carne ... Il Cristo bellissimo vezzosamente, messa la mano al petto della 
Vergina ... ride con tant gioia verso chi il guarda, che con parole non si direbbe di leggieri, 
come con arte incoparabile e stato effigiato. Non par cosa finta, ma vera, ne sembrano 
pennellate di colori ma di carne, il volto della madre, le mani, le membra del figliuolo, e 
simili oltra modo à chi fauella, quasi fanno segno di muouer la persona, e di atteggiarla” 

66 Bocchi, Beauties, 164; Bocchi, Le bellezze, 170. “Il Vangelista Giovanni di vero per bellezza 
rara è senza pari: è la testa viva, e lontana da cosa finta sembra di esser del tutto naturale.” 

67 Bocchi, Beauties, 164; Bocchi, Le bellezze, 170-1. “Ma non è minor la bellezza del San 
Francesco ... E’ vera la testa, non equivoca, e fatta in quella guisa, che vivamente pare, che 
sia di rilievo.” 
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chastity and compassion for Christ, the same virtues that guided the sisters’ 
spiritual activities.®* St. Francis, of course, was the patron saint of the nuns’ 
church and the entire Franciscan order. By taking the place originally allotted 
for Bonaventure in Andrea’s altarpiece, this alter Christus gained a more pro- 
nounced presence within his own house of worship and reinforced the nuns’ 
sense of belonging to a larger corporate body. The same document that informs 
us of Bonaventure’s initial involvement in the painting also names the abbess 
of San Francesco as “Soror Gostantia Iohannis de Meleto.” Her name suggests 
some familial connection to the saint pictured opposite Francis: the Apostle 
known for his love of both Christ and Mary, the youngest of the Evangelists, 
who is, according to Vasari, in the act of writing his Gospel.® 

When the Franciscan nuns gathered before this altarpiece, when they cele- 
brated Mass or approached the painting in prayerful reflection, they thus gazed 
upon a collection of figures calculated to enhance their sense of purpose and 
communal identity. They looked upon John, author of some of the most in- 
spiring scriptural discussions of light and love, and presumably recognized the 
special connection between this figure and their own mother superior. They 
looked upon Francis, a figure they knew to be “a light for believers,"? a saint 
“so absorbed” by the light of divine love “that his spirit shone through his flesh 
when for two years before his death he carried in his body the sacred stigmata 
of the passion.””! And they looked upon Mary, who redeemed the sins of Eve by 
serving as the locus of the divine Word. Bonaventure frames that role by stat- 
ing that “the Holy Spirit came upon her like a divine fire inflaming her soul"? 
In a real sense, Bonaventure, the most influential theologian of the Franciscan 
order, a thinker associated with this project from its inception, envisioned the 


68 See Ambrose, Concerning Virgins, 2.1. “Let, then, the life of Mary be as it were virginity 
itself, set forth in a likeness, from which, as from a mirror, the appearance of chastity and 
the form of virtue is reflected. From this you may take your pattern of life, showing, as an 
example, the clear rules of virtue: what you have to correct, to effect, and to hold fast.” 

69 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 358. “in atto di scrivere l’Evangelio” Cf. Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 
84-89; Antonio Natali, “Witnesses of Light: The Madonna of the Harpies and the Pucci 
Altarpiece,’ in Pontormo and Rosso Fiorentino: Diverging Paths of Mannerism, eds. Carlo 
Falciani and Antonio Natali (Florence: Mandragora, 2014), 69-70. Natali follows Raffaello 
Borghini's account (Il Riposo, 207), where the author describes John as “in the act of writ- 
ing his Revelations." Vasari's account is preferable both because of the author's connec- 
tion to Andrea delSarto and because of St. John's age in the Madonna of the Harpies. 

70 Bonaventure, Life of St. Francis in Bonaventure, 179. See also Natali, "Witnesses of Light,” 
70-75. 

71 Bonaventure, Soul’s Journey into God, in Bonaventure, 55. 

72 Bonaventure, Tree of Life, in Bonaventure, 127. 
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Virgin “inflamed” by “divine fire,” just as Andrea pictured her bathed in splen- 
dor and radiance. 

These observations return us to the painting’s more mysterious dimensions. 
When Bonaventure discussed how the Holy Spirit came upon the Virgin, using 
such visual terms, he deliberately alluded to that moment when the angel 
Gabriel appeared to the Virgin Mary and said, “Hail, full of grace, the Lord is 
with you" (Lk 1:28). Grace and light are close friends when used to describe God 
and his “divine fire.” These notions find their fullest expression when Gabriel 
details to Mary the manner in which the Word will become flesh in her womb: 
“The Holy Spirit will come upon you, and the power of the Most High will over- 
shadow you" (Lk 1:35).73 The key term in this passage is “overshadow,” a transla- 
tion of the Greek episkiazo (“to throw a shadow upon, to envelop in shadow, 
to overshadow”). This word appears in the context of three New Testament 
miracles. Luke’s narrative of the Annunciation is arguably the most important 
instance, but the word also occurs in accounts of the Transfiguration, when 
“a bright cloud enveloped them [the witnessing Apostles]”74 (Mt 17:5), and in 
Acts 5:15, which describes Peter’s healing of the sick with his shadow. In these 
contexts, the term “overshadow” manages to incorporate theological discus- 
sions of shadows, clouds, and light simultaneously. Jerome, who rendered 
episkiazo as obumbra, imparted this complexity of meaning to his Latin read- 
ers, and ultimately, to generations of Renaissance artists who captured the full 
range of significance when painting scenes of the Annunciation by including 
golden rays of impregnating light.” Jacobus de Voragine, that extraordinarily 
popular biographer of saints, is an important intermediary in this regard. As 
he explains, 


[A] shadow ordinarily is formed by light falling on a solid body, and nei- 
ther the Virgin nor any pure human being could contain the fullness of 
the deity: but “the power of the Most High will overshadow you,’ and in her 


73 The Vulgate reads: "Spiritus Sanctus superveniet in te, et virtus Altissimi obum- 
brabit tibi" (my italics). On the connection between charis (grace) and luminosity, see 
Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 197. Didi-Huberman’s discussion of St. Antonius's writings, 
which describe Mary as lux nova and state that her grace shines forth on humanity, is 
especially interesting. “Mary illuminata in se, filled and traversed by grace, becomes il- 
luminatrix in alios, source of a light that humanity must receive to understand its chance 
for redemption." 

74 The Vulgate reads: “ecce nubes lucida obumbravit eos.” 

75 Gill “Until Shadows Disperse,” 259-60, 269-70 nn. 39-41. See also Millard Meiss, “Light 
as Form and Symbol in Some Fifteenth-Century Paintings,’ Art Bulletin 27 (1945): 175-8. 
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the incorporeal light of the godhead took on the body of mankind, in 
order that she might bear God.”6 


Andrea's Madonna of the Harpies gives visible expression to these ideas, 
Voragine’s words in particular perhaps. The figure of the Christ Child is an 
essay in chiaroscuro. His body is modeled by the exchange between the daz- 
zling, incorporeal light that falls upon Mary and the shadowy cloud linger- 
ing behind her form. This entire construct deliberately evokes the valence of 
episkiazo and obumbra, meaning that Andrea's shadowy cloud functions as 
a figura.” This mysterious mass of atmosphere, visible but insubstantial, is 
a specter that holds the viewer's attention as it opens itself up to a form of 
meditation associated with scriptural exegesis. If the cloud in the panel can in- 
deed be read as incense smoke, then its figurative properties multiply. Incense 
carries prayers to heaven. Within the context of prayerful reflection, Andrea’s 
cloud invites beholders, especially the Franciscan beholders who gathered be- 
fore this painting—the nuns who likely had the Ave Maria on their lips—to 
consider the “overshadowing” act of the Holy Spirit.?8 

This very act ultimately lends meaning to the ideas evoked by the Virgin's 
pedestal. Mary overcame sin by serving as the material dwelling place of God’s 
Word.’ For that same reason, as Voragine explains, she was assumed body 
and soul into heaven. “Then the Savior spoke and said, ‘Arise, my dear one, my 
dove, tabernacle of glory, vessel of life, heavenly temple! As you never knew 
the stain of sin through carnal intercourse, so you shall never suffer dissolution 
of the flesh in the tomb.”®° In a similar manner, Andrea's presentation of the 
Madonna, his placing her illuminated form on a pedestal before a dark foil of 
sfumato painting, facilitates an exchange of religious narratives that stretches 


76 Voragine, Golden Legend, vol. 1, 199. 

77 My thoughts regarding the religious significance of chiaroscuro run parallel to those ex- 
pressed by Edward Olszewski in “How Leonardo Invented Sfumato,” Source: Notes in the 
History of Art 31 (2011): 4-9, and Alexander Nagel, who argues in part that sfumato served 
as a "device to represent the metaphysical unknown" in “Leonardo and sfumato,’ 7-20, 
quotation from 18. 

78 Ps141:2. “May my prayer be set before you like incense; may the lifting up of my hands be 
like the evening sacrifice.’ Christian worshippers could easily build on the Incarnational 
theme by considering the shadow as a “foreshadowing” of Christ's death on the cross. 
This line of thinking would be wholly consistent with practices of exegesis. My thanks to 
Dorothy Johnson for raising the question of Christ’s death with me. 

79 See Anne Dunlop, “Flesh and the Feminine: Early-Renaissance Images of the Madonna 
with Eve at Her Feet,’ Oxford Art Journal 25 (2002): 129-47. 

80 Voragine, Golden Legend, vol. 2, 82. Note the way this passage compares Mary to several 
loci: “tabernacle of glory, vessel of life, heavenly temple." 
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across sacred time. The hybrid creatures on Mary's pedestal connect sin to 
feminine sexuality, referring back to Eve in the book of Genesis. This reference 
exists alongside the illuminated figure of Mary herself, a figure that alludes 
to the moment of Christ's conception in the New Testament, and an inscrip- 
tion that recalls Mary's Assumption, a widely held article of belief founded on 
apocryphal writings. This exchange makes the Virgin into a veritable field of 
exegesis, a “figure” in what we might call the “medieval” and the “early modern” 
sense of the term.8! 

Andrea's light, that most allusive of pictorial devices, only adds to our conver- 
sation about the mystery of the Incarnation and the idea of divine presence.?? 
In some respects, the Madonna of the Harpies should be viewed as engaging 
with the legacy of Dante, an intellectual of the highest standing among the 
Florentine people, and a poet whose writings offer any number of light-based 
devices for articulating the nature of divinity.83 One especially noteworthy pas- 
sage occurs in the twenty-fourth Canto of the Paradiso. There, after describing 
how the souls of the blessed dance in a dazzling wheel of spinning radiances, 
the poet attempts to convey the power of hearing the heavenly chorus. He de- 
scribes “a song so divine that my fantasia does not repeat it to me; therefore 
my pen leaps and I do not write it, for in our imagination, not to mention in 
our speech, these folds are of colors too vivid.’84 The key terms in this passage 
are “folds” (pieghe) and “colors too vivid” (troppo color vivo). These ideas largely 
correspond with Andrea’s treatment of Mary’s drapery folds. Their vivid color- 
ing is a product of a light so intense that, if it were experienced in nature, it 
would overwhelm the imagination in the manner described by Dante. 

In his commentary on the Divine Comedy from the Trecento, Jacopo della 
Lana made this correspondence even more compelling. He glossed the verses 
quoted above by specifically relating the poet’s description of heaven as color- 
ful “folds” to the way painters render the play of light and color over drapery 


81 Myuse of “medieval” and “early modern” is a nod to Didi-Huberman's discussion of icono- 
graphic method in Fra Angelico, 1-10. 

82 See Moshe Barasch, Light and Color in the Italian Renaissance Theory of Art (New York: 
New York University Press, 1978), 177—78. 

83 Martin Kemp, “In the Light of Dante: Meditations on Natural and Divine Light in Piero 
della Francesca, Raphael, and Michelangelo,’ in Ars naturam adiuvans: Festschrift für 
Matthias Winner zum n. Marz 1996, eds. Victoria von Flemming and Sebastian Schütze 
(Mainz: Philipp von Zabern, 1996), 160-77. 

84 Dante, Paradiso, 24: 23-27 in Dante, The Divine Comedy, trans. Charles S. Singleton 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1975), 269. “... un canto tanto divo, che la mia fan- 
tasia nol mi ridice. Peró salta la penna e non lo scrivo: ché l'imagine nostra a coati pieghe, 
non che’! parlare, è troppo color vivo." 
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folds.85 How this idea must have thrilled Andrea del Sarto, the painter from a 
family of tailors. In the Madonna of the Harpies, the splendore reflecting off 
Mary's garments is a splendid and perfectly poetic way of conveying the un- 
imaginable nature of divinity assuming “the garment of flesh.”86 Note how 
carefully Andrea used garments in order to fix the Christ Child to the Virgin's 
body: Jesus grasps Mary’s bright yellow scarf and buries his foot in folds of blue 
cloth at her hip, just above the book, the literal word that she presses into her 
clothed thigh.8” 

On yet another level, Andrea's colore embraces ideas reaching all the way 
back to the early Christian Church. At the Council of Nicaea, the ancient fa- 
thers authored the Creed that describes Jesus as “God from God, Light from 
Light.” Bonaventure himself references this terminology when he elaborates 
on the Word emanating from the Father: “[T]he Eternal Light generates from 
itself a coequal Likeness or Splendor, which is consubstantial and coeternal.”®* 
splen- 


»« 


St. Bernard more simply describes Christ as “the splendor of the Father, 
dor Patris"? The phrase resonates with hymns written by St. Ambrose: 


Splendor of the Father's glory, 
ushering light from light 

light of light and source of luster, 
shining bright, as day of days 


And true sun, descend, 
gleam with everlasting glow; 
and pour the Holy Spirit’s beam into our senses.90 


85 Jacopo della Lana in Julius Schlosser Magnino, La letteratura artistica: manuale delle ronti 
della storia dell'arte moderna, trans. Filippo Rossi (Florence: "La Nuova Italia" Editrice, 
1967), 91. “Nota che  dipintore, quando vuole dipingere pieghe, conviene avere una colore 
meno vivo che quello della vesta, cioè più scuro, e allora appaiono pieghe; imperquello 
che in ogni piega l'aiere è più oscuro che in la superficie, e però se lo colore della piega 
eccedesse in chiarità la vesta, non farebbe piega, anzi fabrebbe della vesta piega e di sé 
superficie; e così sarebbe contrario alla intenzione del maestro pintore.” 

86 Augustine, Tractates on the Gospel of John, 57.5. 

87 Unglaub, "Marian Corporeality and Pictorial Structure." 

88 Bonaventure, Soul's Journey into God, in Bonaventure, 72. 

89 Quoted in Meiss, "Light as Form and Symbol,” 176. 

9o Brian Dunkle, SJ, Enchantment and Creed in the Hymns of Ambrose of Milan (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2016), 221-22. "Splendor paternae gloriae, / de luce lucem profer- 
ens, / lus lucis et fons luminis, / dies dierum illuminans, / uerusque sol, inlabere, / micans 
nitore perpeti; / iubarque Santi Spiritus / infunde nostris sensibus." 
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In each case, these ancient and medieval theologians were responding to 
scriptural passages. The very same Evangelist portrayed in Andrea's altarpiece 
stated clearly, “God is light” (1 Jn 1:5) and depicted Jesus as “the true light that 
gives light to every man” (Jn1:9). The Old Testament, of course, is full ofthought- 
provoking verses, such as “And let God's splendor be upon us"?! (Ps 90:17) or 
“For Sion’s sake I will not hold my peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem, I will 
not rest till her Just One comes forth as splendor, and her savior be lighted as 
a lamp"?? (Is 62:1). 

The idea of “splendore, the very logic behind Andrea's treatment of light 
and color—the same logic that elevates painting to the level of a scientific 
discipline—thus functions as yet another figura. With a stroke of pure ingenu- 
ity, this artist invited his audience to think beyond the optical veracity of the 
picture's hues. He creates folds too vivid for the imagination. He uses pictorial 
light and color in order to develop metaphors for the hypostatic nature of Jesus 
Christ, conjuring images of the "Just One" coming forth into the world as a light 
for Jerusalem, which is to say, for the entire Christian faith. 

Andrea's “paragone conceit"—his suggestion that stone figures of the Virgin 
and Child become more real for worshipful viewers through the medium of 
painting—is an especially evocative take on some traditional metaphors for 
the miracle of the Incarnation. Consider for a moment the play of light and 
stone in a painting such as Agnolo Gaddi’s Annunciation in the Prato Cathedral 
(Fig. 34).93 All the standard narrative details are present in Gaddi's painting, so 
there is no mistaking the miracle taking place. Gabriel appears to Mary in her 
chamber. The angel's hand indicates speech. God the Father sends the Holy 
Spirit toward the Virgin, who gestures her acceptance of divine will and looks 
toward the approaching dove. Exactly what happens in this series of transac- 
tions, however, is far from clear. Gaddi does not explicitly represent the union 
of divine and human natures—how could he? Such mysteries can only be ap- 
proached indirectly, via dissemblant signs. The angel entered Mary's cham- 
ber, even though the chamber is closed. The room, like Mary's womb, like the 
"enclosed garden, is perpetually sealed, impenetrable. Yet Gaddi placed a 


91 The Vulgate reads: “Et sit splendor Domini Dei nostri super nos.” The NIv reads: “May 
the favor of the Lord our God rest upon us.” “Favor,” a frequent translation of the Greek 
“charis,” conflates light, splendor, and grace in ways that resonate with Andrea's painting. 

92 The Vulgate reads: "Propter Sion non tacebo, et propter Jerusalem non quiescam, donec 
egrediatur ut splendor justus ejus, et salvator ejus ut lampas accendatur" My translation 
follows the Douay-Rheims Bible in this instance. 

93 My discussion of Gaddi's Annunciation follows Didi-Huberman's insightful interpretation 
in Fra Angelico, 192—96. 
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FIGURE 34 Agnolo Gaddi, Annunciation, 1395 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 


pregnant “patch”9* of marbled color immediately behind Gabriel. This smat- 
tering of paint is ostensibly a colored stone. As such, it bears the stamp of 
Albertus Magnus, who likened the mystery of the Incarnation to the combi- 
nation of light and matter, and who invited considerations of Maria terra or 
Maria petra, that is, Mary the material cause of Christ's human form.” Gaddi 
explored these notions in a clever manner. The chromatic qualities of his mar- 
bled patch of fictive stone connect it to Mary's womb, covered by a red dress, 
and to Gabriel's wings. This last association recalls the prototypical image of 
the Annunciation venerated in SS. Annunziata, where the angel actually enters 
Mary’s bedroom by passing through the solid wall. Presumably, then, the mar- 
bled patch in Gaddi's fresco acquired its agitated chromatic character when 
God's messenger and Word—both of which are associated with light—passed 
through the stone of the chamber wall itself. The device is thus a mineral figu- 
ration of the mystery pertaining to the Virgin's body, a way of aligning (pace 
Albertus Magnus) the Virgin with the ideas of dwelling place and light-infused 
stone. The series of faux-marble panels located below Gaddi's fresco extends 


94  Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 194. 
95  SeeDidi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 202—5. 
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these associations.?6 These patches of color conflate Mary's chamber, as well 
as Mary herself, with the Prato Cathedral, the physical and present dwelling 
place of the Word—or to use Voragine's terms, the beholder's own “tabernacle 
of glory, vessel of life, heavenly temple.” 

Essentially, Andrea and his advisors wove elements of this figurative tradi- 
tion into the Madonna of the Harpies, where light has saturated and (notion- 
ally speaking) miraculously transformed what we can only assume was a stone 
statue shaped like the Virgin and Child. I have been describing this conceit 
as a process of animation, in the sense that light—as a manifestation of the 
divine—imbues otherwise lifeless matter with anima. Andrea's participation 
in debates concerning the relative merit of the visual arts thus speaks to Mary's 
role as the receptacle for “the splendor of the Father” as well as to her bear- 
ing forth "the life [that] was the light of men" (Jn 1:4). Worshippers familiar 
with Bonaventure's writings might look upon this altarpiece and consider the 
virtues of painting as they recalled passages such as “he who is the image of 
the invisible God (Col. 115) and the brightness of his glory and the image of his 
substance (Heb. 1:3) ... is united by grace of union to an individual of rational 
[i.e., human] nature.”9” 

More to the point, discerning observers might give expression to their admi- 
ration for Andrea's art by calling upon a common topos of praise. This topos, 
most famously expressed by Anton Francesco Doni in J Marmi (1552), associ- 
ates the beholder's experience of standing transfixed before impressive works 
of art with the idea of material transformation, where the viewer is trans- 
formed into stone: “[C]an it be that you [the beholder] have been changed into 
marble?”98 We do not know if any of Andrea's observers in San Francesco ever 
uttered similar remarks, but the possibility is rather tantalizing. Could the visu- 
al force of Andrea's painting have stunned his Franciscan beholders, “changing 
them into marble" so to speak, in a manner analogous to the Virgin's becoming 
flesh through the agency of pictorial light? Could the wondrous light that ap- 
pears to reflect out from Andrea's scene make prayerful viewers into dwelling 
places for the Word, in imitation of the Virgin herself and of Psalm 9o, “[a]nd 
let God's splendor be upon us"? 


96 The faux-marble panels are reproduced in Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, plate 16. Given 
Vasari's insistence that Andrea worked with a friar from Santa Croce, it worth noting that 
similar frescoes of marbled color adorn the sacristy of Santa Croce. 

97 Bonaventure, Souls Journey into God, in Bonaventure, 72. 

98 Anton Francesco Doni, J Marmi, ed. Ezio Chiòrboli (Bari: G. Laterza & Figli, 1928), 20-21. 
Quoted in Shearman, Only Connect, 47—48. Doni is describing a viewer's experience in 
Michelangelo's New Sacristy. 
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This, then, is the true nature of Andrea's brilliance: as he exchanged ideas 
with his patrons and advisors, he took advantage of their expertise and learned 
from them. Light and color do not necessarily function in tandem with a col- 
lection of iconographic figurae, as they did in the San Gallo Annunciation, 
where his treatment of colore was as evocative as the flowers that appear in the 
panel’s foreground. Instead, in this panel from 1517, light and color have largely 
become the dominant language of theological communication. Or to put it 
another way, everything about the Madonna of the Harpies that allows us to 
discuss the painting as an example of Andrea’s artistic talent and accomplish- 
ment also allows the painting to serve as a point of departure for the exercise 
of spiritual renewal—for what Franciscans might think of as the soul’s journey 
into God. 


3 “The Supreme Illumination of our Mind” 


My reference to the title of St. Bonaventure's theological masterpiece is more 
than casual. The Itinerarium mentis in Deum is a searching meditation on the 
mystical affections of divine love and spiritual desire. With its program of en- 
lightened ascent and introspective focus, the book has much in common with 
the exegetical field that is the Madonna of the Harpies. 

Bonaventure works from a series of significant assumptions. He holds, fol- 
lowing the writings of the Areopagite, that all creation stems from the self- 
diffusion of the Trinity. The world and humanity represent an overflow of 
divine love, which is to say, of the love that is the divine. This assumption 
informs Bonaventure's preoccupation with the "vestiges"? of God. Vestiges 
are traces or footprints of the creator; they are qualities of the sensible world 
that point toward aspects of God’s eternal nature. The experience of beauty, 
for instance, is a matter of proportional harmony according to Bonaventure's 
thinking. Every beautiful experience in the sensible world is an invitation to 
consider the numerical laws that determine proportional harmony and, there- 
fore, beauty in general. These laws exist in a sphere of mathematical certain- 
ty. They are universal and eternal and thus, "the foremost vestige leading to 
Wisdom,” which “leads us most closely to God."100 

As my brief sketch of some his arguments already suggests, Bonaventure 
begins Itinerarium mentis in Deum by examining the material world and the 


99 Bonaventure, Soul’s Journey into God, in Bonaventure, 60. For a more elaborate discussion 
of the figura as a vestige, see Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 48-49. 
ioo Bonaventure, Soul's Journey into God, in Bonaventure, 75. 
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operations of the senses. These sections of the text, chapters 1 and 2 respec- 
tively, teach the reader to be perceptive and, more importantly, to cultivate 
higher forms of seeing. The well-trained mind notes the sensible qualities of 
a given item that exists in one place and at a certain time and derives from 
those qualities the original ideas that exist above and beyond all transience. 
Beginning with chapter 3, Bonaventure turns his attention inward. He consid- 
ers the faculties of the soul: memory, understanding, and will. “Here,” he writes 
in a wonderfully Augustinian fashion, “the light of truth, as from a candela- 
brum, glows upon the face of our mind, in which the image of the most blessed 
Trinity shines in splendor"?! Bonaventure’s analysis quickly develops in his 
fourth chapter, where the saint launches himself into a concise but inspired 
exegesis of scripture. Scripture, he maintains, allows the devout Christian to 
move upward through the image of God in the soul, because scripture tells of 
God's grace manifest in Christ, who restored humanity. By contemplating this 
grace, by continuously meditating on the life and mystery of Jesus Christ, the 
soul comes to desire direct contact with God. Chapters 5 and 6 give intellec- 
tual expressions to this desire. Bonaventure offers up his considerations of the 
divine unity as Being and the Good, using the names designated for God in the 
Old and New Testaments. 

The fact that Bonaventure arranges his text as a spiritual journey of suc- 
cessive stages rests on another crucial assumption. Much like Augustine, 
Bonaventure envisioned the human soul as an ethereal tissue fundamentally 
shaped by the workings of desire. When one desires worldly pleasures, the soul 
orients itself toward that which is changeable and base, that which belongs to 
the world of matter, a lower order of existence. This is why he imagines sin as 
the bending of the soul or else as a type of deformity.!°? The mode of contem- 
plative engagement outlined in his text, however, represents a very different 
way of interacting with the material world. For him, sense experiences and 
the material realm are but starting points on “a ladder by which we can ascend 
into God.”!03 By finding vestiges of the divine, the soul focuses its energies and 
desires on higher planes of being. And when the soul desires knowledge of 
that which is above, it stretches its own fabric upward, almost like an elastic 
band, until in its very nature it passes into a state of unbridled affection for 
the divine. 


101 Bonaventure, Soul Journey into God, in Bonaventure, 79. 
102 See Bonaventure, Soul's Journey into God, in Bonaventure, 62-63. 
103 Bonaventure, Soul’s Journey into God, in Bonaventure, 60. 
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In this passing over, all intellectual activities must be left behind and the 
heights of our affection must be totally transferred and transformed into 
God. This, however, is mystical and most secret, which no one knows ex- 
cept him who receives it (Apoc. 2:17), no one receives except him who de- 
sires it, and no one desires except him who is inflamed in his very marrow 
by the fire of the Holy Spirit whom Christ sent into the world.!04 


In other words, with its limited capacity for understanding, the human mind 
cannot “see” the fullness of the divine.!°5 Bonaventure wants worshippers to 
be alive to that limitation, to stretch their intellectual capabilities to the brink, 
and to feel in that experience the mixture of awe, wonder, and burning desire 
for that which cannot be understood. That wondrous state of admiration and 
longing is the moment when knowledge gives way to wisdom, when affection 
is “totally transferred and transformed into God.’ It is the moment of spiri- 
tual renewal, when the human soul is so full of divine love that it takes on the 
form of God, who is love (1 Jn 4:8). As Bonaventure continues, when the soul 
“glimpses the light of the supreme Being, [it] seems to itself to see nothing. 
It does not realize that this very darkness is the supreme illumination of our 
mind, just as when the eye sees pure light, it seems to itself to see nothing,"106 
There are several elements of Bonaventure’s discussion that warrant our 
attention. His terminology, for example, resonates with the cluster of ideas 
contained within episkiazo and obumbra. The saint’s argument is inherently 
visual. The Itinerarium mentis in Deum depends on theories of corporeal and 
spiritual sight, which help establish an interesting relationship between the 
material and spiritual realms. These aspects of Bonaventure's thinking make 
for exciting parallels when placed next to Andrea's exceptional altarpiece. The 
artist's splendore effects, chiaroscuro, and play between painting and sculpture 
operate as figurae or, perhaps, as vestiges that track with Bonaventure's argu- 
ments. Much like the Seraphic Doctor of the Franciscan Order, the Madonna of 
the Harpies leads the viewer up a spiritual ladder and across an arresting land- 
scape of ideas. Andrea presents his viewers with a seemingly endless series of 
religious metaphors, focusing their minds and channeling their desires toward 
the teachings of the Church. He compels viewers to stretch their intellectual 


104 Bonaventure, Soul’s Journey into God, in Bonaventure, 113. 

105 Bonaventure, Soul's Journey into God, in Bonaventure, 104-5. "When you contemplate 
these things,” he warns, referring to everything covered in his preceding pages (i.e., the 
universe itself), “do not think that you comprehend the incomprehensible. For you still 
have something else to consider ... which strongly leads our mind's eye to amazement and 
wonder." 

106 Bonaventure, Soul's Journey into God, in Bonaventure, 97. 
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capabilities by finding new and ever more nuanced connections between his 
painted work and the mystery of the Incarnation. The idea of spiritual renewal 
looms large in Andrea's altarpiece, just as it does in Bonaventure's writings. In 
gazing at the colorful figure of Mary, in looking up at Francis and John and lock- 
ing eyes with the Christ Child, it is easy enough to recall Bonaventure’s words: 
“[T]he image [i.e., the imago Dei, the soul] is reformed ... [w]hen by faith the 
soul believes in Christ as the uncreated Word and Splendor of the Father.”!°” 


4 Among the Visionaries 


I would like to return in a fashion to the topic that we bracketed earlier, at 
the very beginning of this chapter. When scholars describe the Madonna of 
the Harpies as a “transitional work” and speak “of the more extreme aspects 
of [Andrea's] art” receding “in favor of relative restraint and simplicity,”108 
they are thinking about more than period styles. They are thinking about how 
Andrea fits into his historical moment, how his works relate to those of his 
peers—an important line of inquiry.!°9 

To my mind, as I reflect again on this last quotation, "extreme" is a strong 
word, but the Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine (Fig. 27) is a perfect example 
of Andrea's more inquisitive manner. This painting features a balanced com- 
position. The putti standing on the upper ledge echo each other in gesture 
and attitude. Catherine's pose of turning in toward Christ complements that 
of Margaret, who twists in the opposite direction. The panel as a whole dis- 
plays a propensity for symmetry, order, and harmony—values traditionally as- 
sociated with 'High Renaissance' art. But Andrea was a shrewd operator. He 
simultaneously acknowledged a set of stylistic conventions that his Florentine 
viewers expected to see while pushing those conventions to the limit. Only 
Andrea's central figures form the stable triangular shape that is so prevalent 
among 'High Renaissance' paintings. The presence of John the Baptist in the 
foreground, together with the putti standing above the seated saints, superim- 
poses another set of dynamic angles on those created by the central figures. 


107 Bonaventure, Soul's Journey into God, in Bonaventure, 89. 

108 Franklin, Painting in Renaissance Florence, 136. 

109 See Antonio Natali, “From Andrea's Rib: the Genesis of Two Paths,” in Pontormo and 
Rosso Fiorentino: Diverging Paths of Mannerism, eds. Carlo Falciani and Antonio Natali 
(Florence: Mandragora, 2014), 21-29; Natali, "Chapter One,” 27-39. 
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This second set of angles quite literally turns the ‘classic’ tradition of triangular 
compositions on its head.!!9 

By comparison, the figural composition in the Madonna of the Harpies does 
seem cleaner and more restrained. Andrea has essentially taken the formal 
logic he employed in the Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine and disentangled its 
complex system of angles. There is in the later panel a clear hierarchy, a pleas- 
ing level of variety mixed with a sense of stability and order. Similar qualities 
exist in such monuments of the 'classic' style as Raphael's Sistine Madonna (see 
Fig. 37 below). 

Certainly, then, there is a noticeable and noteworthy transition in Andrea's 
style that involves the Madonna of the Harpies. That transition requires ex- 
planation, but it requires more of an explanation than the one that has come 
down to us. The cultural relationship between Rome and Florence in the sec- 
ond decade of the sixteenth century warrants consideration. So too does the 
issue of archaism: artists at this time devised a number of visual strategies 
in the hope of aligning their work with the values of an earlier Christian era. 
These avenues of investigation offer a more complete and embedded picture 
of Andrea's style at this pivotal moment in his career. 

At first glance—when we quickly survey the cultural scene of Florence 
circa 1517—we might be tempted to say that Andrea's city was experienc- 
ing a moment of artistic and intellectual ascendency. A Medici was pope, 
and Renaissance popes tended to favor their compatriots. But this tendency 
was less pronounced than it might have been during the reign of Pope Leo x 
(1518-1521). Leo was a great admirer of Raphael's work. His patronage spurred 
developments associated with Roman ‘Mannerism, and his artistic sensibili- 
ties encouraged what scholars have long described as “the Romanization of 
Florence"! 

This last phrase refers to an almost systematic process of cultural transfor- 
mation, which altered the visible character and civic identity of the city that 
Andrea called home. In 1516, for example, Leo entered into negotiations with 
Giuliano da Sangallo. The pope wanted the aged builder to design a facade for 


110 Freedberg, Painting in Italy, 92. “The Marriage [of St. Catherine] seems a momentary ex- 
treme, assimilating classical principles of form with deep intelligence but then testing the 
limits of expression they might be expected to contain." See also Freedberg, Andrea del 
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111 Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 42; Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 237. 

112 Janet Cox-Rearick, Dynasty and Destiny in Medici Art: Pontormo, Leo X and the Two 
Cosimos (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984), 98. See also Hall, After Raphael, 
36-53; Marcia B. Hall, “The High Renaissance, 1503-1534,” in Rome, ed. Marcia B Hall 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 132-60. 
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the church of San Lorenzo—a stronghold of Medici magnificence, an architec- 
tural masterwork from the fifteenth century. Sangallo was a leading architect 
and had once enjoyed the favor of Leo’s father, Lorenzo the Magnificent, so 
the relationship made perfect sense from the pope’s standpoint. As one might 
expect, Sangallo's designs spoke of Medici largess, but they also employed 
an architectural vocabulary that owed more to Roman than to Florentine 
traditions.!!3 

Sangallo died shortly after supplying Leo with his preliminary designs, and 
his passing caused a flurry of activity. Established and aspiring architects peti- 
tioned for the honor of taking over the building project. Jacopo Sansovino and 
Baccio d'Agnolo both entered the fray, but they lost out in the end. Michelangelo 
won the bid. He traveled to Rome with his famous wooden model, now in the 
Casa Buonarroti. There, he appealed directly to Leo and to his cousin, Cardinal 
Giulio de’ Medici, seducing them with promises of grandeur. 

Michelangelo effectively proposed a facade the likes of which had not been 
seen since antiquity. His designs called for a freestanding structure of pure 
marble with twelve monumental columns made from the largest blocks of 
stone quarried in over a thousand years. The structure would have stuck out 
in the cramped streets of Florence, with its buildings of heavy pietra forte. As 
William Wallace so accurately observed, Michelangelo envisioned “a glittering 
white wonder: a Roman import.”114 

Art historians are not accustomed to thinking against Michelangelo, but 
consider the politics surrounding his San Lorenzo proposal. There can be no 
doubt that many citizens, especially those who counted themselves among the 
Medici amici, welcomed the prospect of this architectural wonder. How could 
they know that the facade would never actually materialize? In their eyes, and 
perhaps from their partisan position, the future must have seemed bright, and 
the commission was cause for celebration. But there must have been other citi- 
zens who viewed the commission—and more specifically, the artistic policies 
it announced—with some trepidation. Florentines were by tradition jealous 
guards of their cultural autonomy and artistic patrimony. An old line of self- 
aggrandizing rhetoric even promoted Florence as the direct heir of Latinate 
civilization, as a “new Rome.”!5 This idea is fundamentally at odds with the 
‘Romanization of Florence.” Thinking along these lines, we can almost hear 


113 Wallace, “Florence under the Medici Pontificates,” 295. 

114 Wallace, “Florence under the Medici Pontificates,” 296. 

115 See Francis W. Kent, “Florence, 1300-1600,” in Florence, ed. Francis Ames-Lewis 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2012), 7-34. 
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whispers of unease, anxious voices that were probably hushed even in their 
own day. 

Citizens looking to grab hold of a sense of autonomy that was slipping away 
were in need of cultural champions, of artists capable of reinserting a rich and 
distinctly Florentine mode of visual address into contemporary discussions of 
modern artistic practice. In 1517, however, capable champions were in short 
supply, especially among painters. Ridolfo del Ghirlandaio was operating a 
busy workshop, but his work never fares well when placed next to the monu- 
mental achievements of Raphael in Rome or Titian in Venice.!6 Albertinelli 
had died in 1515. And perhaps most significantly of all, Fra Bartolommeo— 
Andrea's older colleague and great rival, Raphael's friend and, to a certain ex- 
tent, mentor—was on his deathbed. 

Consideration of these pressures opens up new possibilities for examining 
the transition that occurred in Andrea’s style in the Madonna of the Harpies. 
Andrea, we might say, developed his more “restrained” and ‘classic’ manner 
at an advantageous moment. Just as Roman artistic innovations were begin- 
ning to take root in his native city, the Madonna of the Harpies presented its 
maker as a proponent of compositional features that mark a high point in 
Florentine cultural history—indeed, that mark Florence as the cradle of the 
maniera moderna. But the altarpiece does more. This work claims for Andrea a 
place of prominence among his fellow citizens. He can serve as the city’s artis- 
tic standard bearer and fill the newly (or in any event, nearly) vacant position 
of caposcuola, because he has become the latest protagonist in a long line of 
cultural visionaries to flourish in the city of flowers. 

Thinking about “Andrea the visionary" draws our discussion of the artist's 
professional ambitions and his interest in ‘High Renaissance’ form back into 
the realm of religion and spirituality. The Madonna of the Harpies is a vision- 
ary altarpiece.” With his talents for illusionism, his knowledge of human 
anatomy, and his abilities to describe the natural appearance of drapery folds, 
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Andrea created a clever spatial illusion. Every effort has been made to suggest 
that the picture plane does not exist, that the painted figures gazing out from 
this flat panel are part of the beholder’s natural environment: they were stone; 
now they are real and physically present. 

Andrea's audiences were well equipped to appreciate his type of visionary 
naturalism.!? They lived, worked, and worshipped within the city that saw the 
completion of Masaccio’s Trinity. They were part of the culture that nurtured 
the development of the pala and that, broadly speaking, considered religious 
art to be a means of inspiring a higher form of seeing.!? Such was the ubiquity 
of this idea that one art historian has posed the rather serious question: “Might 
we not say that all religious art of the Italian Renaissance is visionary in that it 
was intended to elevate the viewer's or worshipper's mind to the contempla- 
tion of holy beings who exist in a spiritual realm that lies above and beyond 
the world of appearance?”!20 According to this compelling argument, the long 
struggle that saw the birth of Vasari’s maniera moderna was never just about 
style in and of itself. By painting religious subjects naturalistically, artists from 
Giotto to Andrea del Sarto and beyond sought to move their beholders. They 
presented the sacred with a visceral sense of immediacy.?! Thus the refrains 
of praise so often employed by the period’s commentators, that works of art 
seem real, that painted figures seem to move and breathe, that only the figure's 
voice is lacking. 

These frequently used phrases may seem trite today, but they were hardly 
empty clichés when first spoken. On the contrary, receiving such praise was an 
important accolade for an ambitious artist in this period. The idea that a paint- 
er could “give life” to inanimate media helped establish an analogy with the 
creative act of God, precipitating the notion of the "divine" artist.!22 Humanist 
scholars, moreover, developed their idioms of acclaim from classical texts. 
Think of Pygmalion.!23 When applied to the work of a Renaissance painter, 
such commonplaces as “the figures seem alive” linked the artist in question 
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to notions of skill, learning, and sophistication associated with the cultures 
of ancient Greece and Rome, cultures that, according to many of those same 
humanist scholars, considered painting to be a vocation rather than a craft.124 

On yet another level, the idea that naturalistic painting could evoke a pow- 
erful emotional response—that naturalistic painting could inspire move- 
ments of the soul—established connections between the visual and literary 
arts. Capturing and conjuring human affect was traditionally an aspect of 
the poet’s enterprise, but it quickly began to inform categories of pictorial 
excellence too, as writers developed tropes of praise from such well-known 
examples as Petrarch's commentary on Simone Martini's portrait of Laura.125 
This cross-fertilization of critical terms lent support to artists looking to sever 
ties with the manual disciplines.!26 And painters of Andrea's generation—the 
masters of the 'High Renaissance'—were especially adept at eliciting this type 
of response from their beholders. They demanded fully engaged spectators.!?? 
Bocchi's praise for the Madonna of the Harpies, quoted several pages back, is 
especially eloquent here: Andrea's figures appear "extraordinarily like beings 
capable of speech and action,” he writes. 

For many of the period's painters and intellectuals, staging movements of 
visionary experience also served as a means of interrogating the conceptual 
foundations of religious art itself. Raphael was among the most sensitive of the 
period's "visionary" painters and a quick look at two of his religious panels will 
help fill out our frame of reference for the Madonna of the Harpies.1?? I refer, 
first, to the Madonna del Granduca (Fig. 35) of 1506. This picture, appropriately 
sized for a domestic altar, shows the Virgin and Child standing against a dark 
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FIGURE 35 Raphael, Madonna del Granduca, 1506 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / GALLERIE 
DEGLI UFFIZI— GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO 


and undefined background. The figures press forward as they emerge from 
their shadowy environment, but the pictorial field itself has been cropped 
to a three-quarter length view. The effect is rather curious. On the one hand, 
Raphael demonstrates an impressive handling of current painting techniques. 
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The panel is a study in sfumato and unione modes of coloring. On the other 
hand, Raphael also develops an explicitly archaizing presentation of Mary and 
Christ. The panel’s frontality, its dimensions and cropping, its reduction of set- 
ting and ornament, and its geometric regularity recall the gold-ground paint- 
ings of an earlier epoch.!29 

The Madonna del Granduca actually recalls a specific gold-ground image: 
the famous Saint Luke icon in Santa Maria Maggiore (Fig. 36). Both pictures— 
Raphael’s 1506 painting and its iconic prototype—offer beholders a three- 
quarter length view of the standing Madonna holding the Christ Child. The 
two Marys turn at a slight angle and share certain features: a long straight nose, 
large oval eyes, and a small mouth. The correspondence is impressive, and it 
points to how serious Raphael was in his explorations of earlier Christian ar- 
tistic traditions. The Madonna del Granduca marks a calculated reimagining of 
painting's religious purposes, an attempt to reform art.130 

Raphael’s reflections on earlier art and visionary themes are even more 
pronounced in his Sistine Madonna (Fig. 37), a work frequently compared to 
the Madonna of the Harpies. The Sistine Madonna stages a moment in which 
heaven comes to earth. Mary appears. She carries the Christ Child, flanked by 
saints Sixtus (who bears the features of Julius 11) and Barbara, and stands on 
pillows of cloud, looking out toward the spectator—so close, but just out of 
reach. Notice that Mary appears frontally and, more specifically, on her toes 
in imitation of arte greca conventions. Even the heavenly environment of this 
painting harkens back to Byzantine traditions. Light and the nebulous forms 
of cloud-putti fill the space behind the Virgin—except that it is difficult to talk 
about space. There are elements in the picture that theoretically belong to the 
beholder's realm: the green curtains, which are suspended on a worn curtain 
rod; the parapet, which supports the corporeal putti and the papal tiara. But 
these elements open onto a realm that cannot be confused with the perspec- 
tival constructions of the Quattrocento or with the physical reality of nature. 
Raphael conjures a vision of heaven and, at the same time, approximates the 
volatile and indeterminate surfaces of gilded mosaics.!?! 

Andrea's Madonna of the Harpies becomes quite interesting when placed 
next to the Sistine Madonna, with its calculated archaisms. The works fea- 
ture analogous figures: the Virgin and Child, two saints, two putti. There are 
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FIGURE 36 Saint Luke Icon of Santa Maria Maggiore, sixth century with 
later overpainting 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 


strong similarities in the way each artist depicts the Virgin. The figures stand, 
veiled and draped in like attire, holding the Christ Child with left knees bent. 
Frontality, symmetry, and a reduction of ornament apply to both paintings 
equally? But significant disparities exist between the two compositions as 


132 Shearman (Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 47) touched on these issues in his analysis of the 
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FIGURE 37 Raphael, Sistine Madonna, 1513 
ERICH LESSING / ART RESOURCE, NY 
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well. Andrea's Virgin, for instance, does not stand on her toes. Her feet rest 
firmly on a pedestal that resides in a niche, and that niche has more in com- 
mon with the built environment of a Renaissance church and the naturalistic 
spaces favored in the Quattrocento than with the gold-ground surfaces of ear- 
lier Christian art. 

In this sense, we can talk about Andrea's taking up a position different from 
Raphael’s with regard to the question of whether or not contemporary artistic 
practices were in need of reform.!?? Andrea is not disinterested in archaizing 
impulses, but his pedestal and niche help create a convincing if shadowy picto- 
rial setting—a physical, material, three-dimensional extension of the viewer's 
world. This extension invites spectators to imagine a fluid sense of movement 
across the threshold of the picture plane. It appears asa true continuum, which 
only reinforces our earlier discussion of light traveling in and reflecting out. 

Over eighty years ago, Erwin Panofsky described the psychological im- 
pact of such a spatial conceit: “[I]n transforming the ousia (reality) into the 
phainomenon (appearance), [the painting] seems to reduce the divine to a 
mere subject matter for human consciousness; but for that very reason, con- 
versely, it expands human consciousness into a vessel for the divine."?* The 
Madonna ofthe Harpies was an object meant to inspire the type of engagement 
that Panofsky elaborates. It was intended for what Bonaventure calls "the quiet 
of contemplation."35 The poetics of light and color, form and relief, paint and 
fictive stone, lure the minds and hearts of the faithful toward a deeper appre- 
ciation of that which can only ever be a mystery. 

John and Francis engage the picture's audience, as does the Christ Child, 
whose alluring smile falls upon beholders in much the same manner as the 
splendorous light falls upon the Virgin. This light recalls John's famous pro- 
nouncements, which are echoed in so many of the quotations mentioned 
earlier: “God is light” (1]n 1:5) and “God is love" (1 Jn 4:16). It paints Francis as 
“a way of light and peace,” through which the Lord enters “into the hearts of 
his faithful"36 And it conflates all of these ideas with Paul's discussion of the 
"face to face" vision (1 Cor 1312). Given the smiling face of Andrea's Christ 
Child, we might also consider this selection of passages taken from the Psalms: 
“Smile on thy servant once more, and deliver me in thy mercy" (31:17); “O God, 
restore us to our own; smile upon us, and we shall find deliverance" (80:4); 


133 Cf Nagel, Controversy of Renaissance Art, 86-88. 

134 Erwin Panofsky, Perspective as Symbolic Form, trans. Christopher S. Wood (New York: Zone 
Books, 1997), 72. 

135 Bonaventure, Soul’s Journey into God, in Bonaventure, 61. 

136 Bonaventure, Lífe of St. Francis, in Bonaventure, 179. 
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“Restore to thy servant the smile of thy living favor, and teach him to know thy 
will” (119:135).87 In the act of tracing each of these textual associations, the soul 
focuses more of its attention on that which is above, meaning that its delicate 
fabric recovers the primordial shape or form or state of image-likeness to God. 

We can thus speak of the exchange between the Madonna of the Harpies 
and its spectators as having an annunciatory structure.!38 Andrea's light falls 
upon the Virgin and radiates out from the altarpiece itself. In theory at least, 
this light is supposed to overawe—or should I say, overshadow—the viewer 
with its pictorial intensity. Andrea's glowing hues serve as a metaphor for di- 
vine presence within the picture only insofar as they also inculcate the Word 
within the worshipper’s own being. We might borrow from Bonaventure and 
say that Andrea’s colore has the potential to elevate the spectator’s mind to 
the place where “absolute and unchangeable mysteries of theology are hid- 
den in the superluminous darkness of a silence teaching secretly in the utmost 
obscurity."3? In this place, the light in the Madonna of the Harpies, the light 
that Andrea spent years developing, becomes “the fire that totally inflames 
and carries us into God by ecstatic unctions and burning affections. This fire 
is God.”140 


137 These quotations from the Psalms are taken from the Knox Translation, via www.newad 
vent.org. The Vulgate reads, “Illustra faciem tuam super servum tuum; salvum me fac in 
misericordia tua" (31:17); "Deus, converte nos, et ostende faciem tuam, et salvi erimus" 
(80:4); *Faciem tuam illumina super servum tuum, et doce me justificationes tuas" 
(19235). 

138 I developed this idea independently from Jonathan Unglaub, who makes similar 
arguments in his recent article, "Bernardo Accolti, Raphael, and the Sistine Madonna, 
612-45. 

139 Bonaventure, Soul's Journey into God, in Bonaventure, 114. 

140 Bonaventure, Soul’s Journey into God, in Bonaventure, 115. 


CHAPTER 4 


Sight and Sighs in the Disputation on the Trinity 


For Andrea del Sarto, 1517 was a big year, at least as far as altarpiece produc- 
tion is concerned. In addition to the Madonna of the Harpies, the painter also 
completed the Disputation on the Trinity (Fig. 4), his third and final panel for 
the Augustinian church at San Gallo. Imagine for a moment what that must 
have been like for Andrea, returning to the San Gallo church at this point in 
his career. The Disputation originally stood in the second chapel to the right of 
the high altar. The chapel itself belonged to Peri family—prominent citizens 
who traded in paper—but it was dedicated to St. Augustine, making it an espe- 
cially prestigious location within the sacred interior! If he visited the San Gallo 
church at an early stage in the commissioning process—and surely he did—he 
might have stood in the nave so as to look straight ahead at the space that 
would soon hold his latest work. His Annunciation would then be immediately 
to the right, quite possibly within the range of his vision. His Noli me tangere 
would be directly behind him, on the opposite side of the church. How could 
anyone in Andrea's position not appreciate these circumstances? 

Evidently, the circumstances were not lost on the Augustinian friars. Vasari 
explains that, 


[i]n the chapels of the church just outside the San Gallo gate, there were 
already two panels by Andrea and many others, which were not equal to 
his. For this reason, and because there was a commission to be given for 
another panel, those friars persuaded the owners to give the commission 
to Andrea.” 


This is striking testimony. It is clear that good work was good for Andrea's busi- 
ness. The San Gallo friars certainly knew his talent and were willing to advo- 
cate for him. But we should also keep a significant fact in mind when reading 
Vasari's account: we are talking about a religious community. From the friars' 


1 Cecchi, “Profili di amici e committenti,” 43-45; Carmen C. Bambach, "The Purchase of 
Cartoon Paper for Leonardo's Battle of Anghiari and Michelangelo's Battle of Cascina, I Tatti 
Studies in the Italian Renaissance 8 (1999): 105-33. 

2 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 364: "Erano state fatte in San Gallo fuor della Porta nelle cappelle della 
chiesa, oltre alle due tavole d'Andrea, molte altre, le quali non paragonano le sue; onde aven- 
dosene ad allogare un'altra, operarono que' frati col padrone della capella ch'ella si desse ad 
Andrea." 
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perspective, Andrea's good work was good for the soul, hence their desire to 
work with him again. Hence their willingness to advocate for him when it 
came to the painting dedicated to their patron saint. 

The circumstances surrounding the commission for the Disputation on 
the Trinity thus provide a familiar starting point for this fourth chapter in our 
study. What Vasari describes is a collaborative process involving multiple par- 
ties. As the altarpiece project took shape, Andrea would have exchanged ideas 
with members of the Augustinian order and representatives of the Peri family, 
who were no strangers to the world of Florentine art. The interested parties 
would have met on multiple occasions and talked about a variety of topics, 
including issues of form, color, and pictorial content.^ I am concerned with 
these specific categories of information, because the iconography and visual 
character of Andrea's Disputation suggest that we are dealing with high-level 
conversations indeed. 

The panel features the figure of St. Augustine, the founder and protector of 
the Augustinian order, on a raised platform, speaking to a group of saints who 
were especially meaningful to the Peri family. The Holy Trinity appears over- 
head, as a visionary apparition drawn, so to speak, from the pages of Augustine's 
own De Trinitate. Andrea and his collaborators paid close attention to passages 
where Augustine associates clouds with the Holy Spirit and the idea of theoph- 
any. This last term, theophany, describes any of those intense visionary mo- 
ments in sacred history when God revealed himself to humanity.> The theme, 
and the way it finds expression in the Disputation, strikes an interesting chord 
with Jacobus de Voragine's Golden Legend. I refer specifically to a miraculous 
episode from Augustine's vita, where the saint's power of speech induces a vi- 
sionary experience in others. The Disputation on the Trinity effectively glosses 
Augustine's writings with the material taken from Voragine's narrative, so that 
what we see is an image in which Augustine's eloquence, his insightful teach- 
ings on the Trinity, enable the Peri saints to envision the triune God. 

Of course, Andrea del Sarto was also there when De Trinitate and the Golden 
Legend became topics of consideration, and he too made a series of choic- 
es that relate to notions of visionary experience.® These choices involve the 


3 The Peri were among the stationers who sold paper to Leonardo for the Battle of Anghiari. 
One wonders if Andrea might have encountered them while drawing after Leonardo's car- 
toon. See Bambach, "Purchase of Cartoon Paper" 105-33. 

4 O'Malley, Business of Art, 1-12, 161-250. 

5 Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 89-93. See also Shearman, “Raphael’s Clouds, and Correggio’s,” 
657-68. 

6 See Barolsky, "Visionary Experience, 174-181; Barolsky, “Italian Renaissance Art Re- 
envisioned,’ 243-50; Barolsky, “Naturalism and Visionary Art,’ 57-64; Kleinbub, Vision and 
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naturalism of his figures, color, and the panel’s relationship to the spectator. 
Andrea further nuanced his consideration of visionary themes by imitating 
other works of art from the Florentine canon, particularly works that reflect 
on the modalities of sight. In this respect, the Disputation on the Trinity builds 
on themes explored in Andrea's earlier paintings (the other pictures exe- 
cuted for the San Gallo church, as well as the Madonna of the Harpies), es- 
tablishes Andrea within the history of Florentine art, and engages with 
Augustine's theology.’ 

There is in fact a rather remarkable similarity between Andrea's attempts 
to stimulate his spectator and Augustine's attempts to inspire the reader of 
De Trinitate. Both artist and author aim to cultivate in their respective audi- 
ence the devotional sentiment that the Church Father calls the "sighs of holy 
desire." This expression of desire is Augustine's most basic and profound un- 
derstanding of Christian piety. It is also the central theme of Andrea del Sarto's 
Disputation on the Trinity. For in this altarpiece, Andrea's artful attempts to in- 
teract with the spectator are—much like Augustine's efforts to spark the imag- 
inative faculties of his reader—aimed at effectively and affectively stimulating 
the process of spiritual renewal. 


1 Paradigms of Renewal 


The Disputation on the Trinity comprises six saints who discuss one of the cen- 
tral mysteries of the Christian faith. That mystery appears in the background of 
Andrea's scene. There, enveloped by a thunderous cloud and moving forward, 
a sharply foreshortened God the Father supports the Crucified Christ. Mary 
Magdalene and Sebastian kneel at the bottom of the panel, closest to the pic- 
ture plane. They hold their standard attributes—an oil jar for the Magdalene, 
arrows for Sebastian—and gaze up at four clerical figures, all of whom stand 
atop a stone step. 

Augustine is pictured among the standing figures, furthest to the left. He 
is bearded, dressed in the black habit of the Augustinian order, and draped 
in a green cope that, together with his crosier, denotes his rank of bishop. His 


the Visionary in Raphael, 2-9. See also Stoichita, Visionary Experience, 7-26; Kemp, "In the 
Light of Dante,” 160-77; Hamburger, Visual and the Visionary, 13-34; Hamburger, "Seeing and 
Believing,” 47-69; Biernoff, Sight and Embodiment, 1-13. 

7 My line of inquiry, here, strikes a sympathetic chord with the arguments put forth in 
Jeffery F. Hamburger and Anne-Marie Bouché, eds., The Mind' Eye: Art and Theological 
Argument in the Middle Ages (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2005). 

8 Augustine, Trinity, 4.31, p. 176. 
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FIGURE 38 Detail of Augustine and Lawrence from Andrea del Sarto, 
Disputation on the Trinity, 1517 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / 


GALLERIE DEGLI UFFIZI—GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO 


is the highest rank of the pictured clergy. He rests one arm on what seems to 
be a broken column, an unusual attribute to find with the saint, but an ap- 
propriate one. The column presents the theologian as a “pillar” a metaphor of 
biblical origin that came to describe one who supports the institutions of the 
church.? Augustine's other arm extends in an articulate gesture that conveys 
in mute terms the force of his commanding voice. For an open mouth and the 
subtle hint of teeth confirm that Augustine, and Augustine alone, is speaking 
(Fig. 38). He is the eminent theologian, the influential Church Father the un- 
questionable authority expounding on a mystery that he holds dear. 

The three saints who stand with Augustine listen to his oration with rapt 
attention. All of these figures hold books, have halos, and wear liturgical 
vestments—indicators of knowledge and status within the church that justify 
the figures' closeness to the Trinity in the pictorial field. Lawrence is the young- 
est of this group. With his grill positioned at a slight angle—see how the verti- 
calline of its edge marks the panel's axis and directs the eye upward toward the 


9 See Gal 2:9. 
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divine apparition—he stands quietly by Augustine's side, fixing the theologian 
with a conscientious stare.!? Much the same can be said of Peter Martyr, the 
Dominican saint, the cleft on his head evident, his face eloquent with concen- 
tration. Francis, who stands furthest to the right, stares down with an unfixed 
gaze and presses a hand to his chest. He clearly displays the external markings 
of his stigmata in a gesture that associates the depth of his compassion for 
Christ with the ecstasy he feels internally, in his heart. 

Of the figures pictured in the Disputation on the Trinity, the Magdalene and 
Sebastian are the most difficult to interpret. The archives have yet to offer an 
explanation of their presence. Iconographic traditions would suggest that 
they were associated with the Peri family in some particular manner. Perhaps 
they mark affiliations with specific cults or confraternities. Maybe they refer 
to the names of some family members. In more general terms, however, the 
Magdalene and Sebastian were both rather popular saints in the early modern 
era. As the prototypical reformed sinner and a Roman soldier turned plague 
saint, these figures appealed to a great many worshippers. They might thus 
speak to wider desires within Italian Renaissance society: the desire for atone- 
ment and for protection from illness." The ubiquity and, we might imagine, 
the pressing nature of these concerns, helps explain the fact that the figures 
themselves press against the picture plane. Unencumbered by liturgical vest- 
ments, halos, or books, these saints almost enter the beholder’s environment. 

The four saints in the upper register of Andrea’s panel are more specific in 
reference. Augustine is an obvious allusion to the San Gallo friars. Lawrence, 
Francis, and Peter Martyr, meanwhile, speak to Andrea’s clients: the broth- 
ers, Lorenzo and Francesco Peri, and their uncle, Pero (a variant of the name 
Peter).? We might borrow from Baxandall and say that Andrea's altarpiece “is 
a deposit of a social relationship,” but it is also something more. The saintly 
dialogue rendered visible here features Augustine, the founder and protector 


10 That Lawrence is looking at Augustine rather than at the spectator is readily apparent 
when the painting is viewed in person. 

11 Cecchi, "Profili di amici e committenti,” 45-47. On the iconographic traditions that sug- 
gest a connection between the saints in the Disputation on the Trinity and the Peri family, 
see Burke, Changing Patrons, 63-84. 

12 Cecchi, “Profili di amici e committenti,” 45-47. Cecchi wonders about the relative posi- 
tion of Lawrence and Augustine in the composition and suggests that Lorenzo Peri was 
particularly devoted to the Doctor of the Church. It is worth noting that, in 1524, Lorenzo 
Peri named his son Agostino. Records of Peri family members registered in the Arte dei 
medici e speziali di Firenze during the sixteenth century appear in Gustavo Bertoli, “Librai, 
cartolai e ambulanti immatricolati nell’arte dei medici e speziali di Firenze dal 1490 al 
1600,” La Bibliofilia 94 (1992): nn. 21-23, 37, 74-75, 78, 83, 118, 189, 217-21. 

13 Baxandall, Painting and Experience, 1. See also O'Malley, "Altarpieces and Agency,’ 417-41. 
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of the Augustinian order, instructing figures associated with the Peri family in 
a defining mystery of the Christian faith. The Disputation has a pedagogical 
flare—and that is an important realization. 

Armed with insights gleaned from the research of many scholars working 
on the issue of identity formation in Renaissance Italy, we can ask a probing 
question: how would the Disputation on the Trinity have helped the Peri family 
and the Augustinian friars codify their own understanding of self?! The an- 
swer turns on the presence of saintly protectors and the issue of exemplarity. 
Andrea’s altarpiece allowed a select group of sixteenth-century individuals to 
project themselves—psychologically, or better yet, spiritually—into the roles 
pictured by their patron saints, their spiritual surrogates. It invited members 
of the Peri family to envision their relationship with the Augustinians as a re- 
ligious dialogue. By extension, the painting invited the Peri family to envision 
themselves as students of one of the most respected and influential thinkers 
in human history. Likewise, the San Gallo friars would have looked upon the 
image of their founder with special reverence, all the more so given that, again, 
the figure of Augustine wears the Augustinian habit. The friars would have 
taken Augustine's actions to heart. Theirs was the responsibility of dissemi- 
nating spiritual wisdom. The Church Father's thoughts on this most sacred of 
religious mysteries were their patrimony. That the founder of the Franciscan 
order and a prominent Dominican saint are here absorbed in the teachings of 
the Augustinians’ spiritual protector would hardly have gone unnoticed either. 
This fact can only have enhanced the San Gallo friars’ sense of self-confidence 
and dignity, as well as their sense of purpose and their identification with the 
Disputation’s didactic thrust. 

Vasari touched on this particular purpose when he described Andrea's 
panel as a picture of figures “che disputano de la Trinità”! Within the early 
modern intellectual community, the Latin term disputatio—from which the 
Italian verb disputare derives—was commonly used to describe a rhetorical 
method of teaching. This method consisted of a formal discussion centered on 
a particular topic or question. The discussion proceeded in a dialectical fash- 
ion, where the participating parties entertained multiple perspectives on the 
issue at hand. Eventually, this exchange culminated in a determinatio, where a 
knowledgeable authority on the matter presented the official or correct answer 


14 See, for example, Hood, Fra Angelico at San Marco, 1-13; Gill, Augustine in the Italian 
Renaissance, 29-93; Anthony Colantuono, “Estense Patronage and the Construction of 
the Ferrarese Renaissance,’ in The Court Cities of Northern Italy: Milan, Parma, Piacenza, 
Mantua, Ferrara, Bologna, Urbino, Pesaro, and Rimini, ed. Charles M. Rosenberg (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 196—243. 

15 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 364. Cf. Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 89. 
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to the initial question.! That moment, the articulation of the determinatio, is 
the exact moment represented in Andrea del Sarto’s Disputation on the Trinity. 

Augustine speaks. He elucidates the doctrine on the Holy Trinity that he 
himself formulated. And his teachings are so powerful, so intellectually stimu- 
lating, that they enable the other saints to imagine the mystery he describes. 
The figures placed alongside the Church Father, these surrogates for the pa- 
trons of the painting, “see” the Trinity that rushes toward the foreground, 
emerging in a dark and rumbling cloud, because of their privileged relation- 
ship with the founder and protector of the Augustinian order. 

In De Trinitate, Augustine describes this type of visionary and intellectual 
phenomenon as the most edifying experience of human life. It is “the sight 
which everyone yearns to behold who aims to ‘love God with all his heart and 
with all his soul and with all his mind” (Mt 22:37).!” Andrea worked alongside 
members of San Gallo’s mendicant community. These were individuals well 
versed in the traditions of Christian scholarship, in Augustine’s writings most 
especially. They were alive to the connections between the pedagogical narra- 
tive expressed in the Disputation and the ideas articulated in this last quota- 
tion. The valence of sight and understanding, of love, desire, and the soul, of 
humanity and divinity, run through the iconographic texture of this altarpiece 
as leitmotifs. 

This collection of themes—Andrea’s leitmotifs—is intimately related to the 
unusual nature of the painting’s Trinity group (Fig. 39). In place of the more 
conventional dove or flame, Andrea’s advisors selected the form of a rumbling, 
reddish cloud to signify the Holy Spirit. The source for this device is the dis- 
cussion of clouds in the second book of Augustine’s De Trinitate.!8 In this sec- 
tion of his treatise, Augustine examines the Old Testament theophanies. His 
investigations here are an attempt to guide his reader through the labyrinth 
of scripture. By exegetically interpreting the history of God's interactions with 
humanity, as preserved in sacred texts, Augustine hopes to explore intellectu- 
ally the enigmatic doctrine of the Trinity itself. The pillar of fiery clouds that 
led the people of Israel from Egypt and the clouds on Mount Sinai emerge in 
the Church Father's writings as the workings of the Holy Spirit specifically. 


16 James J. Murphy, Rhetoric in the Middle Ages: A History of Rhetorical Theory from St. 
Augustine to the Renaissance (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1981), 102-5. 

17 Augustine, Trinity, 2.28, p. 117. 

18 Antonio Natali, “Firenze 1517, in Andrea del Sarto, 1486-1530: dipinti e disegni a Firenze 
(Florence: Palazzo Pitti, 1986), 32-39; Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 89-93. See also Voragine, 
Golden Legend, vol.1, 300. 

19 Augustine, Trinity, 2.24-26, pp. 114-16. 
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FIGURE 39 

Detail of the Trinity from 
Andrea del Sarto, Disputation 
on the Trinity, 1517 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E 
LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / 
GALLERIE DEGLI UFFIZI— 
GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO 


The rich texture of layered brushstrokes at the top of Andrea's panel reiter- 
ates Augustine's argument. Indeed, Andrea's cloud is more than an iconologi- 
cal figuration of the Holy Spirit. It is a figura of theophany.?° As the Church 
Father explains, the cloud, 


visibly expressed and presented to mortal eyes, is called the sending of 
the Holy Spirit. Its object was not that his very substance might be seen, 
since he himself remains invisible and unchanging like the Father and 
the Son; but that outward sights might in this way stir the minds of men, 
and draw them on from the public manifestations of his coming in time 
to the still and hidden presence of his eternal sublime?! 


When placed against this passage, the cloud in Andrea's painting describes vis- 
ibly an event that is both visionary and invisible. This undulating, mysterious 
mass of atmosphere is the "sending of the Holy Spirit." It completes the image 
of the Holy Trinity and, at the same time, characterizes the cognitive activities 


20 My use of the term figura is a based on the insightful analysis of dissemblant signs in 
Didi-Huberman, Fra Angelico, 1-10. 
21 Augustine, Trinity, 2.10, p. 104. 
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of the six saints located in the painting’s foreground; it “stirs the minds of men.” 
Note that Andrea’s saints do not look upon the approaching Godhead with 
their physical eyes. They listen intently to Augustine and internalize his words 
to such an extent that they glimpse the depicted theophany with the faculties 
of spiritual sight. They “see” with the eye of mind, or—and here Francis's ges- 
ture becomes especially significant—with what Augustine describes as “the 
eye of heart whereby God may be seen.”22 

This profound consideration of the modalities of vision touches on some 
of Augustine’s central preoccupations in De Trinitate. Here again we come 
across the theologian’s understanding of sight, desire, and spiritual renewal. 
Augustine believed that the mechanics of perception began with the soul 
emitting a line of light into the external world. This line of light passes through 
the eye as an optical ray, enters the world of matter, and “touches” objects in 
order to perceive them. Visual experience, which is both optical and haptic, 
thus allows the soul to incorporate the form of the perceived item into the 
fabric of its own—the soul’s—being. For Augustine, of course, the mechanics 
of spiritual sight operate according to similar principles. The soul projects part 
of itself toward the item or idea that draws the mind's attention. This part is 
the will, the basic faculty of human desire, the “optical ray" of the mind's eye. 
And in this respect, Augustine’s theory of desire not only blends the physics of 
seeing with the metaphysical anatomy of understanding, it also underlines an 
important theological principle: the effects of willing are essentially the same 
as those of seeing. The soul incorporates the form of that which it desires into 
the fabric of its own substance, so that every expression of the will is in fact an 
exercise in self-determination.?3 

This last sentence brings us to the very core of Augustine’s project in De 
Trinitate. With every page, with every word of this text, the Church Father at- 
tempts to envision God as the Trinity. He undertakes this attempt even though 
he is fully aware that his task is impossible. He knows that he cannot possibly 
comprehend God's infinite nature. He understands the limited capacities of 
his mind, but he still believes that the attempt itself has considerable value. 
And Augustine, ever the shepherd tending to his flock, means to inspire in the 


22 Augustine, Sermon 88.5.5, quoted in Miles, “Vision, 125. See also Kleinbub, “To Sow the 
Heart,” 81-129. 

23 Miles, “Vision,” 125-42; Gill, Augustine in the Italian Renaissance, 125-47. See also Biernoff, 
Sight and Embodiment, 3: “In the Middle Ages, vision was a way of relating to oneself, to 
the sensible world including other animate beings, and to God. [...] The eye was simul- 
taneously receptive, passive, vulnerable to sensations; and active: roaming, grasping or 
piercing its objects. Sight was at once an extension of the sensitive soul towards an object, 
and the passage of sensible forms through the eye into the brain.” 
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reader the same passionate, burning desire that motivates his own efforts. He 
does not take this task lightly, because the stakes are high. By attempting to see 
the Trinity with the mind’s eye, the soul desires that which is eternal. It effec- 
tively wrests itself from the mundane concerns and trivial affairs of this world, 
turns inward, and pursues the infinitely more admirable realm of divine truth. 
In these instances of contemplative activity, the worshipper engages in a type 
of desire that purifies and renews the soul by tapping into the highest, most 
blessed levels of reality —namely, God himself. This is the expression of desire 
that Augustine describes as longing, yearning, or more simply as love. 

For Augustine, as for so many other thinkers in the Christian tradition, to 
speak of love is to speak of conversion and spiritual transformation. Love is 
an emotional and contemplative condition in which the soul perpetually re- 
fashions its own nature by continually forming more of itself in the image 
and likeness of God (Gen 1:26).24 John’s proclamation rings through this 
theological construct: ^Whoever does not love does not know God, because 
God is love" (1]n 4:8). 

Bocchi's description of the Disputation on the Trinity becomes especially in- 
teresting at this moment. In his guidebook to the monuments of Florence, the 
author spends a considerable amount of time drawing the reader's attention 
to Andrea's excellence in representing “costume,” a quality that Bocchi defines 
as the corporeal manifestation of the soul's interior dynamic.25 According to 
his account, Lawrence listens quietly, and Francis embodies “gran santità.” 
Augustine, meanwhile, burns with passion, speaks from the heart, and causes 
others to grow in faith (“... Sant'Agostino, mentre che mostra l'avviso del cuor 
suo, e risoluto in suo proposito sembra di esser caldo, onde con sue parole ap- 
presso chi ode nel vero maggior fede si acquisti"). The movements of Peter 
Martyr's soul shine forth in his expression, because his spiritual intensity 
and thoughtfulness illuminate his face (“... e intento è l'altro Santo, e si ve de 
l'animo, come traluce nel volto ...”).26 This, in other words, is where Andrea's 


24 Ladner, Idea of Reform, 153-283. See also Trinkaus, In Our Image and Likeness, xiii-xxvi. 

25 Williams, "Treatise by Francesco Bocchi,” 11-39. 

26 Bocchi, Le bellezze, 137-38. “Il costume poscia, cioè l'animo del volto, e il pensiero, nessu- 
no, come qui ha dipinto Andrea, espresse mai meglio: peró che é pronto Sant'Agostino, 
mentre che mostra l'avviso del cuor suo, e risoluto in suo proposito sembra di esser caldo, 
onde con sue parole appresso chi ode nel vero maggior fede si acquisti: pensoso poscia, e 
intento è l'altro Santo, e si ve de l'animo, come traluce nel volto, che è pésoso con quella 
vivezza tanto vera, tanto pronta, che mostra quel che vuole, e par vivo del tutto, e senza 
fallo, che sia fatto dalla natura, e non dall' arte. E mirabile il S. Lorenzo, che con quieta 
attenzione ascolta, chi favella: ha sembiante di animo riposato ... In segno di rispetto, e di 
rimettersi à chi è più intendente, mostra il S. Francesco, che có modestia si pone al petto 
la mano, e nella fronte dimostra gran santità con artifizio incredibilmente raro: la mano, 
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remarkable talents for creating naturalistic pictures assert themselves: he 
invented a set of expressions and gestures that evoke spiritual passions and 
thereby quicken the theologically charged drama of his scene. The figures in 
the Disputation on the Trinity, particularly the standing saints, embody the 
spiritual ideal of love. They are paradigms of renewal. Such is the strength of 
their longing for God, of their yearning to see spiritually what Augustine de- 
scribes with words, that they begin to experience an internal theophany. 

Bocchi goes on to describe the communicative power of “costume” in ways 
that nuance our discussion of spiritual sight. Praising Andrea's abilities, the 
author maintains that 


[t]hese figures do not seem to be made of paint, but of flesh, not clothed 
by art, but by nature itself; and if one forgets about the paint and all the 
skill involved, they are replaced in the mind by the actions themselves, 
which appear to be real beyond question; the viewer is convinced that 
the figures have assumed poses, that they speak, that they are anything 
but painted.27 


These last lines, which convey the affective and visionary potential of natural- 
istic painting, point to the most complex of issues connecting the Disputation 
on the Trinity to Augustine's De Trinitate.?8 

In this text, Augustine’s thought moves from matters of scripture to matters 
of philosophy and language; from the external operations of the senses to the 
interior activities of the human cognition; all the while exploring the common- 
alities between God and humanity and reflecting upon the beautiful inadequa- 
cy of that same likeness. The entire treatise can be described as an exercise in 


di cui io favello, non par dipinta, ma viva, ne di colori, ma di carne: si veggono |’ ossa, 
i nerui con eccessiva bellezza effigiati: si spicca dalla tavola con tanta forza, con tanta 
grazia, che più nó chiede l'avviso humano, anzi chieder nó puote, se non quello, che è 
conforme, come è questa figura, al vero, e alla natura.” 

27 Bocchi, Beauties, 135. Bocchi, Le bellezze, 139: “Non pare, che siano fatte di colore queste 
figure, ma di carne: non da artifizio, ma da la natura panneggiate: però che se punto si 
pone in oblio il colore, e l'artifizio, sottentra nell'animo quello, che adoperano, che sia 
vero senza dubbio; e pare, che l’huomo in suo pensiero si risolva, che atteggino la persona, 
che favellino, e che ogni altra cosa siano, che dipinte.” 

28 See Barolsky, “Naturalism and Visionary Art,” 317: “Naturalistic, devotional art brings the 
beholder closer to the Holy Spirit by rendering its manifestation to the corporeal eye 
though appearances and, that confrontation made, the worshipper is encouraged by the 
image to rise beyond mere appearances to the contemplation of pure spirit.” The similar- 
ity between these words, Andrea’s intentions, and Augustine’s discussion of theophany is 
striking. 
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spiritual sight. Augustine is attempting to find a language or a philosophical 
system capable of articulating the mysteries of faith—capable of expressing 
rationally the ineffable truth of the Trinity. But he is also acutely aware that he 
is “attempting to say things that cannot altogether be said.”2° Each line thus 
brings him closer to his quarry only to leave him and his reader stranded in a 
state of perpetual inquiry, wanting more. In essence, the experience of read- 
ing De Trinitate is an affective experience. Augustine's theological inquiries are 
not about acquiring knowledge; they are about the act of questioning itself, of 
searching for and desiring that which can be seen only in the light of faith. This 
state of perpetual desire is Augustine's ideal form of Christian subjectivity, the 
condition he described as longing, yearning, and love. 

Bocchi's comments suggest that the experience of looking at Andrea's 
Disputation on the Trinity evoked a related sentiment among worshipful audi- 
ences in sixteenth-century Florence. This artist, Bocchi explains, did not sim- 
ply render the emotional and intellectual character of his saints in a manner 
that corresponds to natural appearances. Andrea's figures are moving. They are 
so persuasively evocative, so acute in their correspondence to natural human 
affect, that they direct the mind, almost by means of emotional transference, 
to the internal realm of motivation that preoccupied Augustine in so many of 
his writings. 

The distance between the Trinity and the saints is important in this respect, 
asitisin perfect keeping with De Trinitate. In both Augustine's text and Andrea's 
painting, the direct vision of God is forever imminent. God can be seen, but 
only with the mind, only at a distance, and only in a glimpse.?? That Andrea 
placed his saints on separate spatial registers adds another level of intricacy to 
the already intricate relationship between this painting and Augustine's theol- 
ogy. As we have observed, the figures of Augustine, Lawrence, Peter Martyr, 
and Francis all wear religious vestments, hold books, and have halos. They 
are also closer to the approaching theophany. They see more of God's eternal 
nature, because their wills have been thoroughly focused on the mysteries of 
faith by scriptural exegesis and intense prayer—as well as, it would seem, by 
the Doctor of the Church himself, the eminent theologian and pedagogue.?! 

The issue of spiritual instruction brings us back to the matter of cultural 
agency and to the types of pressure the Disputation on the Trinity initially exert- 
ed on the individuals involved in its commission. I say "pressure" intentionally. 


29 Augustine, Trinity, 5.1, p. 189. 

30  ForAugustine' distinction between the glimpse and the gaze, see Miles, “Vision,” 133-37. 

31 See Gill, Augustine in the Italian Renaissance, 129-31; Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary in 
Raphael, 2-9. 
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Through this painting, the Peri family not only marked their place among the 
community centered on the San Gallo church. They not only laid claim to an 
intimate understanding of Christian theology. They also assumed an obligation 
of working toward the religious ideals embodied by their patron saints, specifi- 
cally the ideal of continual spiritual renewal. The San Gallo friars, for their part, 
assumed a certain social and spiritual responsibility as well—a responsibility 
that was, itself, inextricably linked to the mendicant life.3? Through the fig- 
ure of Augustine, the Augustinians’ role in Cinquecento society is defined as 
that of helping to doctor the souls of their neighbors and friends, a group of 
Florentines that certainly included the Peri family. 

In order to tie these issues together, as if with a final flourish of iconographic 
insight, Andrea's advisors glossed the material they took from Augustine's De 
Trinitate with an episode from Jacobus de Voragine's vita of St. Augustine in the 
Golden Legend. The particular passage they selected describes how a woman, 
listening to the Church Father saying Mass, *was rapt in ecstasy at the eleva- 
tion of the Lord's Body and saw herself placed before the tribunal of the most 
holy Trinity. Augustine was also there, standing with bowed head and discours- 
ing most attentively and sublimely about the glory of the Trinity.”33 Voragine's 
choice of words here proves significant. The term "tribunal" describes an 
authoritative body that stands on a raised platform, such as the stone step 
upon which Augustine and the other clerical figures stand in Andrea's paint- 
ing. Augustine's pillar lends the figure an architectonic authority, very much 
in keeping with the tribunal theme as well. The idea of “ecstasy” moreover, 
describes the type of visionary experience already discussed with regard to 
Andrea's cloud and the cognitive activities of his figures.34 

Andrea's advisors, it seems, capitalized on the thematic potential of 
Voragine's narrative. They essentially inserted the patron saints of the Peri 
family into the author's visionary "tribunal" In doing so, the Augustinians 
infused their sophisticated iconographic construct with a measure of the mi- 
raculous. This must have had a real impact in the San Gallo church. Standing 
atop the altar dedicated to St. Augustine, the Disputation on the Trinity existed 
within a liturgical environment. It was the backdrop for the ritual of Mass. 
Think about the moment when a priest would bless the Eucharist in front 


32 Ladner, Idea of Reform, 319-424. 

33 Voragine, Golden Legend, vol. 2, 130. See also Donal Cooper, "St. Augustine's Ecstasy before 
the Trinity in the Art of the Hermits, c. 1360-c.1440,” in Art and the Augustinian Order in 
Early Renaissance Italy, eds. Louise Bourdua and Anne Dunlop (Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 
2007), 198-201. 

34 Gill Augustine in the Italian Renaissance, 125-43, 160—62. See also Nagel, Michelangelo and 
the Reform of Art, 90-98. 
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of this painting: the worshippers’ experience of the altarpiece would mir- 
ror Voragine's legend. With the elevation of the host—the "Lord's body,” as 
Voragine writes—beholders would look upon the Disputation on the Trinity. 
Perhaps they experienced something like the ecstasy so palpably embodied 
by Francis, or the absorption etched into Peter Martyr's face. For they certainly 
found in this picture an authoritative body of saints, with Augustine presented 
just as Voragine describes: “discoursing most attentively and sublimely about 
the glory of the Trinity" 


2 Among the Visionaries, Again 


Thinking about this moment—the moment when a priest would bless the 
Eucharist in front of the Disputation on the Trinity—helps us truly appreciate 
the proximity between Andrea's third Augustinian altarpiece and his first, his 
Noli me tangere. Voragine writes of a woman listening to Augustine, a role oc- 
cupied by the Magdalene in Andrea's Disputation. She, the only female figure 
included in the scene, wears brightly colored garments that demand imme- 
diate and lasting attention. These colorful garments draw the beholder's eye 
into the composition while simultaneously emphasizing the position of the 
Magdalene vis-à-vis the picture plane. She is so close to this invisible barrier, 
this delicate spatial field separating the pictorial and real worlds, that she helps 
call the barrier itself into question. This is an impressive conceit that expands 
the Magdalene's role in the composition with regard to Voragine's visionary 
narrative. As a popular saint and as a reformed sinner, she serves as a type of 
exemplary guise for every Christian spectator. She "represents the church”35 
as Augustine says, and here, in this panel from 1517, she provides Andrea's 
initial beholders with a means of ideating a place for themselves within the 
Church Father's audience. Gazing up at the Eucharist, repentant sinners imag- 
ining themselves as being like the Magdalene could "see" the Lord's body; they 
could "touch" that body in a spiritual sense—as Mary does in Andrea's Noli me 
tangere—only if they accepted the blessing of the sacrament as an extension 
of the visionary scene taking place in Andrea's Disputation on the Trinity. The 
tableau brings to mind Raphael's famous Disputà in the Vatican. 

The visionary drama of Andrea's scene would have been thrilling in the Peri 
chapel itself. Standing on its altar, this painting would have been elevated, and 
Andrea's compositional scheme—which presupposes a viewer who looks up 


35 Augustine, Essential Sermons, 243.2, p. 303; Augustine, Tractates on the Gospel of John, 
121.3, pp. 58-60. 
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at (and looks up to) the saints—would have coincided with the beholder’s 
angle of viewing. Presumably, the panel also would have been bathed in the 
soft, flickering glow of candles, maybe even in a colored light filtered by stained 
glass windows. In this environment, the contrast between the paintings tint- 
ed atmosphere and the figures’ brightly colored garments would have been 
more pronounced; the visual power and presence of the saints would have felt 
more intense. 

Andrea, in effect, used his considerable talents and keen intelligence to cre- 
ate a suggestion of intimacy, of physical proximity, thereby allowing his figures 
to become powerful forces in the viewer's imagination. In this vision con- 
jured before the beholder's eyes, there is one continuous environment, which 
originally included the saints, the approaching Trinity, and those members of 
Florentine society present in the San Gallo church. This is an altarpiece where, 
to recall the words of Erwin Panofsky once more, “the miraculous becomes a 
direct experience of the beholder, in that the supernatural events in a sense 
erupt into his own, apparently natural, visual space and so permit him really to 
‘internalize’ their supernaturalness."?6 

The optical conceit, where supernatural events erupt into natural space, 
largely depends on the artist's knowledge of the human form, as Bocchi so 
eloquently explained. It depends, as well, on Andrea's skillful suggestion of 
pictorial relief and on his attention to the picture plane.?" It finds further rein- 
forcement in the raking light that floods into the panel, as if from the realm of 
the viewer, and in the arrow that has slipped from Sebastian's grasp (Fig. 40). 
Expertly foreshortened, this fallen shaft comes to rest at a slight angle across 
the panel's lower edge. Here, it flirts with the beholder's space and rather os- 
tentatiously underscores in brilliant orange Andrea's abbreviated Latin signa- 
ture: “AND. SAR. FIO. FAB.” 

With this gesture, Andrea indicates the pure artistry involved in his treat- 
ment of the picture plane, which is less of a limit and more of a liminal 
threshold. Such a self-conscious display of pictorial, or should I say, poetic, 
wit would not have been lost on viewers in Renaissance society. Audiences at 
this time were simply well versed in such artistic performances. Many would 
have understood what Andrea was doing from a social standpoint: address- 
ing the beholder in a manner analogous to visionary experience was a form of 


36 Panofsky, Perspective as Symbolic Form, 72. 
37 See Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 45. 
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FIGURE 40 Detail of the artist’s signature from Andrea del Sarto, 
Disputation on the Trinity, 1517 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / 
GALLERIE DEGLI UFFIZI— GABINETTO 


FOTOGRAFICO 


emotional exchange; this, in turn, likened the painter's work to that of an author 
or even a preacher.?8 

Several paintings might be called forth as examples of the tradition to 
which I am referring, but Fra Bartolommeo's Lucca Altarpiece (Fig. 26) de- 
serves special mention. This work aligns the visible with the visionary in ways 
that are patently similar to Andrea's Disputation.?? Saints Catherine and Mary 
Magdalene kneel in the Frate's foreground, on clouds that hover above the 
ledge of a stone archway. In front of Catherine, Bartolommeo places a small 


38 Shearman, Only Connect, 59-107; Mary Prado, “The Subject of Savoldo's Magdalene,’ Art 
Bulletin 71 (1989): 67-91; Cranston, Poetics of Portraiture, 1-14. See also Gill, Augustine in 
the Italian Renaissance, 125-147; Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary in Raphael, 2—9, et 
pass. Cf. Nagel, Controversy of Renaissance Art, 73-100. 

39  Barolsky, "Visionary Experience,” 174-81; Barolsky, “Italian Renaissance Art Re-envisioned,” 
243-50; Barolsky, “Naturalism and Visionary Art,” 57-64. See also Kleinbub, Vision and 
the Visionary in Raphael, 10-45; Nagel, Controversy of Renaissance Art, 80-88; Patricia 
Lee Rubin, Images and Identity in Fifteenth-Century Florence (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2007), 177-227; Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 44-46. Freedberg stresses 
Andrea's debt to Fra Bartolommeo and draws comparisons with Raphael. 
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book and a wonderfully described lily. The artist’s skillful foreshortening, to- 
gether with the objects’ proximity to the picture plane, invites the beholder 
to imagine the pictorial field as an opening through which God the Father en- 
ters the temporal realm.^? As in the Disputation on the Trinity, God's arrival in 
the Lucca Altarpiece is marked by clouds. Bartolommeo’s swelling masses of 
atmosphere, full of cool grays and warm glows of pink, pale orange, and yel- 
low, carry with them visionary themes. They form a “glowing cloud glory"! 
complete with delightful cloud-putti, and present God’s appearance as a true 
theophany.?? Andrea—who in 1509 was working in SS. Annunziata, right next 
door to Bartolommeo’s home in the Dominican convent of San Marco—could 
hardly fail to notice the Frate’s visionary altarpiece. 

We have strong reason to say that Raphael, too, studied the Lucca Altarpiece 
with care, and that he thought about the Frate’s panel while designing his 
monumental Disputà (Fig. 41).43 The fresco itself features a collection of no- 
table Christian intellectuals, who discuss the meaning of the Eucharist and 
its relationship to the doctrine of the Trinity. Augustine is present. He sits in a 
position of honor, and—as at least one commentator has pointed out—he is 
the only theologian actively writing, a detail that reaffirms the Church Father’s 
scriptural legacy and his interest in theories of visionary experience.44 

At the edge of the composition, figures lean out over architectural barriers 
that notionally separate the viewer's space from the environment of Raphael’s 
saintly communion. Within that environment, a series of geometric fields ar- 
ticulates the entwined mysteries of the Eucharist and the Trinity. The relation- 
ship between those mysteries unfolds in terms of corporeal and spiritual sight. 
The host and its monstrance stand atop the altar. They are part of the earthly 


40 Foran insightful discussion of this painting, see Jannette Vusich, "Divinus Amor Extasim 
Facit: Fra Bartolommeo and Mysticism in Renaissance Florence,” (PhD diss.: Johns 
Hopkins University, 2009), 21—63. 

41 Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary in Raphael, 27. 

42  Onthecloud-putto, see Shearman, “Raphael’s Clouds, and Correggio’s,” 657-68; Kleinbub, 
Vision and the Visionary in Raphael, 23-32 and 15-19; Kleinbub, "Boundaries of Sight" 
117-33; Gill, Angels and the Order of Heaven, 197—202. 

43 Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary in Raphael, 30. For an extended discussion of the 
Disputà and its role in the Stanza della Segnatura, see Christiane L. Joost-Gaugier, 
Raphael’s Stanza della Segnatura: Meaning and Invention (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 2002), 1-8, 65-80, and more recently, Kim Butler Wingfield, “Networks 
of Knowledge: Inventing Theology in the Stanza della Segnatura,” Studies in Iconography 
38 (2017): 174-221. 

44 SeeGill, Augustine in the Italian Renaissance, 20814; Gill, Angels and the Order of Heaven, 
97-99. Raphael's figure of Augustine marks a page in a large volume, presumably the 
Bible, and turns to his left to dictate his thoughts to a younger scribe. 
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FIGURE 41 Raphael, Disputà (Theology), ca. 1510 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 


realm, the realm of physical sense. The persons of the Trinity line up above 
the host, each appearing within a similarly colored circular form. These forms 
make the Eucharist the key to higher levels of vision—modes of spiritual sight 
that pertain to the different manifestations of the Godhead.*5 

Significantly, Raphael reserved the use of real gold for when he wanted to 
describe the light of divine presence, and his angelic bodies and clouds aug- 
ment this pictorial strategy. The further away they are from the earthly zone, 
the more ethereal Raphael’s angels become. They transition from fully mate- 
rialized beings in the lower zone to figments of condensed air—as famously 
described by Aquinas—in the upper registers, where they are closer to the 
Father. Their diminishing degree of corporeality thus details an ascent within 
the picture’s compositional schema. This ascent moves from the realm of the 
physical senses upward, toward articles of belief that are only accessible to the 
faculties of spiritual sight.46 


45 Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary in Raphael, 32-38. 
46 Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary in Raphael, 32-33; Gill, Angels and the Order of Heaven, 
197-202. 
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Raphael continued to explore visionary themes and to respond to 
Bartolommeo’s example in his later Roman altarpieces, especially in the 
Sistine Madonna (Fig. 37).*” Here, Raphael stages a visionary moment of saint- 
ly intercession. St. Sixtus—the figure who famously wears the features of the 
Franciscan pope, Julius 11—beseeches the Virgin and Child and points out to- 
ward the spectator. On the opposite side of the composition, St. Barbara gazes 
down at the two putti, who seem unimpressed and disinterested, but who oc- 
cupy positions of great significance. In this canvas, the Virgin herself appears 
against a shimmering environment of light, clouds, and angelic forms. She de- 
scends on pillows of atmosphere toward the picture plane, which reads as an 
open window. The weight, naturalism, and proximity of Raphael’s disinterest- 
ed putti, together with the placement of the papal tiara and the curtains, stress 
the physicality of the thin ledge at the bottom of the composition, where real 
space and imaginary space begin to blur together.^? Psychologically speaking, 
the illusion is powerful, pregnant—indeed, incarnational; it is extraordinarily 
artful and spiritually stimulating at the same time.^? 

Andrea thus had good reason to emphasize his treatment of the picture 
plane in the Disputation on the Trinity. His talent for illusionism not only trans- 
lated the theological program authored by his advisors into visible terms. It 
also played to the expectations and tastes of the cognoscenti; it placed his work 
on a level with the remarkable achievements of two prominent colleagues, Fra 
Bartolommeo and Raphael. 

On a level, we might say, but not exactly of the same order—Andrea's work 
differs from that of his colleagues' in at least one significant respect. The glim- 
mering cloudscapes developed first in Bartolommeo's Lucca Altarpiece and 
then in Raphael's Roman paintings are retrospective in conception. Together, 
these pictures mark a movement away from fifteenth-century traditions and 
a turn, instead, toward archaic, arte greca forms of church decorations. With 
Fra Bartolommeo and Raphael, in other words, we are dealing with painters 
who are trying to reform art. They have taken pictorial devices associated 
with newly heightened conceptions of artistic production and folded them 


47 See the exemplary discussions of Raphael’s Saint Cecilia Altarpiece, Vision of Ezekiel, 
and Transfiguration in Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary in Raphael, 100-145. See also 
Shearman, "Raphael's Clouds, and Correggio’s,” 657—68, and Gill, Angels and the Order of 
Heaven, 192-97. 

48 See Johann Konrad Eberlein, "The Curtain in Raphael's Sistine Madonna,’ Art Bulletin 65 
(1983): 61-77. 

49  Unglaub, “Bernardo Accolti, Raphael, and the Sistine Madonna,’ 634-41. See also 
Shearman, Only Connect, 59-107; Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary in Raphael, 41-44. Cf. 
Belting, Likeness and Presence, 478-84. 
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back into older, “purer” traditions of image-making.5° In the Disputation on 
the Trinity, by contrast, Andrea's clouds do not recreate the ethereal, shimmer- 
ing surface of mosaics. In fact, instead of looking to archaic traditions of art, 
Andrea drew inspiration from his immediate surroundings and from the not- 
too-distant past. 

Specifically, Andrea drew inspiration from works such as Nanni di Banco’s 
Quattro Santi Coronati (Fig. 42).5! When we compare this sculptural group to 
the four standing figures in the Disputation, the similarities become readily ap- 
parent. Both compositions feature groups of heavily robed saints. These saints 
stand in a semicircle and participate in a dialogue. Both artists likewise made 
their figures accessible to the beholder. I see these similarities as evidence of 
rivalry and admiration; the two sentiments are entwined. When placed next to 
Nanni's sculpture, Andrea's figures assume the form of a theoretical statement 
regarding the virtues of painting in general. His technical skill—his mastery 
of pictorial relief, color, and the lifelike quality of his figures, which received 
such high praise in the early modern commentaries—asserts the primacy of 
his medium in the area of representing the qualities of the human body.52 But 
there is no denying that Andrea acknowledges Nanni's merits as an artist. The 
painter has merely adapted the sculptor's figurative forms to the identities and 
actions required by the 1517 San Gallo commission. Nanni's saints, after all, are 
a tour de force of Quattrocento naturalism. Their movements, proportions, 
and features have been meticulously studied. They are of different ages and all 
suggest different degrees of pathos. And, of course, the figures on either side of 
the composition step out of the sculptural niche. 

This intrusion into the spectator’s space is especially important from our 
perspective. If we wanted to simplify the matter, we could say that Nanni’s 
saints demanded more of the beholder's attention, which gave the figures’ ide- 
ological import a more refined and commanding delivery. But the decision to 
extend the figural group beyond the normal architectural confines of the niche 
was anything but simple. Nanni manipulated his representation of four early 


50 Nagel, Controversy of Renaissance Art, 80-85. 

51 This connection is noted in Wolfflin, Classic Art, 174; Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 
45; Wallace, “Florence under the Medici Pontificates," 308-9; Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, 
vol. 1, 163-78. Shearman in particular stresses Andrea's interests in his Quattrocento 
predecessors. 

52 See Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 365. Vasari explicitly mentions ideas central to the paragone 
debate when he describes, “un San Bastiano, il quale, essendo ignudo, mostra le schiene, 
che non dipinte, ma paiono a chiunche le mira vivissime.’ The language used in the 1550 
edition of Vasari’s text is even more noteworthy: “che non dipinte ma di carne vivissime 
paiono.” 
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FIGURE 42 Nanni di Banco, Quattro Santi Coronati, 1414-1416 
SCALA / MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / 
ART RESOURCE, NY 
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Christian saints in ways that subtly redefined the physical relationship be- 
tween the sculpture itself and the environment of viewing. He gave his figures 
a heightened sense of immediacy. Their corporeal presence effectively blurred 
the line between the empirical experience of the real object he crafted in his 
workshop and the imaginative or spiritual experience evoked by the artistic 
forms he invented. 

Andrea’s attention to the picture plane is intimately related to Nanni’s spa- 
tial experiments. For much like Nanni di Banco, Andrea del Sarto insists that 
his viewers be more than passive observers. He invites them to enter into a 
dialogue with the saints he pictures. He, too, blurs the line between the empiri- 
cal experience of the real object he made for the altar of St. Augustine and the 
spiritual ideals evoked by the artistic forms he invented. Hence Bocchi's ova- 
tion, quoted earlier: “[T]he viewer is convinced that the figures have assumed 
poses, that they speak, that they are anything but painted" 

Andrea imitated two other monuments produced in fifteenth-century 
Florence, both of which consider problems of pictorial space, modalities of 
sight, and the mystery of the Holy Trinity. The first of these works is Masaccio's 
Trinity fresco in Santa Maria Novella (Fig. 43)—no surprises there. The drama 
of this painting hinges on Masaccio's ability to organize space according to 
geometric principles. In this, the artist excelled. He created the illusion of a 
continuum between the painting's setting and the beholder's natural environ- 
ment. He also painted a fictive architectural framework, which reads as if it 
extends from the surface of the wall. Masaccio's gifts for illusionism, so innova- 
tive for his time, quicken the exchange between his naturalistically rendered 
figures and the viewing public. He confronts his audience with a vision of the 
triune God that, in turn, confronts the limits of physical perception. In other 
words, he transforms the act of seeing his fresco into a metaphor for spiritual 
sight, intensifying the imaginative activities that Augustine in De Trinitate de- 
scribes in terms of devotional meditation and pious desire.53 

Andrea del Castagno's Vision of St. Jerome (Fig. 44) in SS. Annunziata—a 
church Andrea del Sarto knew quite well—served as the other point of refer- 
ence for the Disputation. Here again the parallels between the two projects are 
easy to discern. In Castagno's painting, Jerome and two female figures occupy 
the foreground. Overhead, the Trinity rushes toward the picture plane, sharply 


53 Barolsky, “Italian Renaissance Art Re-envisioned,’ 243-45; Johannes Grave, Architekturen 
des Sehens. Bauten in Bildern des Quattrocento (Paderborn: Wilhelm Fink, 2015), 79-99. 
This last book offers a thoughtful discussion of Masaccio's fresco. There, Grave argues that 
Masaccio's illusionism not only pushes physical perception to its limits but also engages 
with notions of spiritual vision as expressed in Augustine's De Trinitate. I thank Johannes 
Grave for discussing his thoughts on these matters with me. 
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FIGURE 43 Masaccio, Trinity, 1426 
ALINARI / ART RESOURCE, NY 
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FIGURE 44 Andrea del Castagno, Vision of St. Jerome, ca. 1455 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 
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foreshortened, accompanied by attendant seraphim, and bursting forth from 
thin, red clouds.54 Castagno’s clouds do not signify the Holy Spirit, who appears 
in the traditional form of the dove. They do, however, mark the apparition of 
the divine, describing an intellectual experience of theophany that notion- 
ally erupts into the beholder's space. As Masaccio did before him, Castagno 
sought to align the visible with the visionary, capitalizing on techniques of lin- 
ear perspective. He, too, transformed the act of seeing his painting into a 
metaphor for spiritual sight. But his metaphor presents the most supreme level 
of divinity to the beholder with a degree of drama and intensity not found in 
Masaccio’s painting—nor in the Disputation, for that matter. Andrea del Sarto 
essentially quoted Castagno’s Trinity group, but he placed the Godhead further 
back from the picture plane. This brings Andrea’s figuration of the mystery in 
line with Masaccio’s precedent and with Augustine’s belief that the true vision 
of God is forever imminent. 

There is a logic to Andrea’s choices relative to the work of his fifteenth- 
century predecessors. Andrea del Sarto imitated specific monuments from 
the Quattrocento tradition.5° For many of his fellow citizens, no doubt, the 
compositional choices he made triggered a series of memories connecting the 
Disputation on the Trinity to the cultural and intellectual history of Florence. 
Indeed, if his clever treatment of the picture plane claimed a status compa- 
rable to that of an author, then Andrea's decision to engage visually the work 
of Nanni, Masaccio, and Castagno might be understood as a method of formal 
“citation.” The Disputation locates Andrea within a lineage of artistic “visionar- 
ies” based in his native city, even as it places him on a level with figures such as 
Raphael and Bartolommeo. 

Of course, the real accomplishment here has to do with the demands 
placed on religious pictures in Renaissance society. Every notion that per- 
tains to Andrea's intellectual status and artistic pedigree also augments the 


54 Eugine Rice, “St. Jerome’s ‘Vision of the Trinity’: An Iconographical Note,” Burlington 
Magazine 125 (1983):151-55; Adrienne DeAngelis, “A New Source for Andrea del Castagno's 
Vision of St. Jerome,’ Comitatis: A Journal of Medieval and Early Modern Studies 29 (1998): 
13-35. 

55 See Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary in Raphael, 37-40. 

56 On the notion of imitation, see Martin L. McLaughlin, Literary Imitation in the Italian 
Renaissance: The Theory and Practice of Literary Imitation in Italy from Dante to Bembo 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995); Thomas Green, The Light of Troy: Imitation and Discovery 
in Renaissance Poetry (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1982); Jean-Claude Carron, 
"Imitation and Intertextuality in the Renaissance,” New Literary History 19 (1988): 565-79; 
G. W. Pigman 111, "Versions of Imitation in the Renaissance,” Renaissance Quarterly 33 
(1980): 1-32; and more recently, Robert Williams, Raphael and the Redefinition of Art in 
Renaissance Italy (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2017), 54-63. 
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Disputation on the Trinity's theological program. Andrea's approach to picto- 
rial space, his system of formal references and visual cues, his preoccupation 
with the modalities of sight—all of this focuses the beholder's attention on 
the idea of visionary experience, as expressed in Augustine’s writings. Whether 
we are reading De Trinitate or viewing the Disputation on the Trinity, the goal 
is the same. Andrea appeals to the eyes of the body in ways that are meant to 
inspire the eye of the mind. This painter used all of the skills at his disposal, 
all of his cunning, all of his art, to imitate Augustine, so that viewers exhaling 
with excitement at seeing such a stunning pictorial creation were also whis- 
pering prayers and experiencing what the Church Father called the “sighs of 
holy desire."57 


3 Attending to Color 


To summarize our discussion so far: Andrea del Sarto's Disputation on the Trinity 
is a nexus of social ambitions and spiritual aspirations, of real individuals at- 
tempting to shape their public identity while also grappling with deep ques- 
tions concerning human nature and religious experience. If the iconographic 
program devised by the San Gallo friars, in conjunction with the Peri family, 
framed these issues as a theological dialogue, then Andrea's artistic choices 
gave that dialogue form and color. 

I have so far paid the issue of color little attention, and I would like to turn 
now to this most widely appreciated aspect of Andrea's style as a means of 
looking ahead in our study and, to a certain extent, of looking back as well. 
I am returning to the scenario suggested at the beginning of this chapter: 
Andrea standing in the San Gallo church, surrounded by two of his paintings, 
contemplating a third. Perhaps he is also standing beside one of his collabora- 
tors, a black-robed friar or a prominent citizen dressed in fine garments. What 
thoughts might have occurred to the painter, as the issue of color crossed his 
mind? If he turned to look behind him, at his own Noli me tangere, he would 
certainly see a sensitive commentary on the techniques of chiaroscuro mod- 
eling. If he looked to the right, gazing at his Annunciation, he would find the 
first step in the long, exploratory process that had so recently resulted in the 
Madonna of the Harpies. Several of the concerns that informed these proj- 
ects continued to hold his attention, as he started work on the Disputation on 
the Trinity. 


57 Augustine, Trinity, 4.31, p. 176. 
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Essential to Andrea's suggestions of three-dimensionality in the Disputation 
is the careful coordination of the values expressed within individual color- 
planes.58 Sebastian’s milky flesh stands out, luminous and pale against the dark 
tonalities of his inky draperies, and yet we still encounter a figure rendered 
convincingly in sharp relief. The range of values expressed on his form gives 
us the impression that we are closer to Sebastian than to the saints standing 
on the platform above. The concentration of bright hues on the Magdalene 
produces the same impression, as the darker pigments are all consigned to the 
figures located further from the picture plane. The one conspicuous exception 
to this rule occurs with Lawrence, whose garment is a vivid layering of browns 
and bright reds. Chromatically, Lawrence is a display of virtù, an eye-catching 
demonstration of Andrea’s proficiency in arranging hues. By placing Lawrence 
slightly behind dark folds of fabric, Andrea maintains his spatial system while 
capitalizing on the visual power of the figure’s chroma. 

And color is indeed powerful in this painting. Andrea’s color moves the eye 
into and through the composition. It allows the gaze to travel from the bright 
orange and pink in the Magdalene to the reds in Lawrence and God the Father; 
from the Magdalene’s amber sleeve to the golden green of Augustine’s cloak; 
from the navy and neutrals of the habits worn by Peter Martyr and Francis 
to Sebastian’s flesh tones and smoky blue draperies. In Andrea’s hands, these 
rich and vivid hues transform into textures and materials, often into delicate 
fabrics. But they also play off one another with a degree of stylized fluidity, 
so that part of what the beholder encounters in looking at this altarpiece is 
soft facture and the eloquent, chiastic rhythm of the colors responding to one 
another across the panel’s surface. Andrea used the powerful effect of his hues 
in the same way that some of his contemporaries and students used elegantly 
twisting bodies in their own compositions: he wanted to draw attention to his 
work, to his stunning artistic accomplishments.59 

Andrea's preoccupation with attracting and holding the beholder's gaze is 
an important point of reference for any discussion of the artist's motivations, 
for “attention” itself is a complicated idea, one that connects the history of art 
to the histories of rhetoric and theology.®° Quintilian and Cicero, for instance, 
made specific recommendations regarding not only the inflection of the voice 


58 Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 1431-42. 

59 See Summers, “Contrapposto,” 336-61. 

60 Robert W. Gaston, “Attention and Inattention in Religious Painting of the Renaissance: 
Some Preliminary Observations,” in Renaissance Studies in Honor of Craig Hugh Smyth, eds. 
Andrew Morrogh, Fiorella Superbi Gioffredi, Piero Morselli, and Eve Borsook (Florence: 
Giunti Barbera, 1985), 253-68. See also Barolsky, “Italian Renaissance Art Re-envisioned,” 
243-50; Hall, Sacred Image, 8-15; Biernoff, Sight and Embodiment, 120-22. 
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but also the movements of the body and the use of clear facial expressions. 
These ancient authors argued that such devices could engage and even cajole 
an audience. Late antique and medieval theologians, for their part, devised 
practices of prayer, meditative reading, and religious rituals, all of which were 
meant to focus the worshipper's attention on God. Augustine described these 
activities as exercises that honed the faculties of spiritual vision. Renaissance 
painters adopted many of these ideas. Discussions of spiritual vision were ob- 
viously meaningful to makers of ecclesiastical art, as were the instructions of 
Cicero and Quintilian. Much like ancient orators, early modern painters sought 
to delight, instruct, and move their audiences.®! The way color functions in the 
Disputation on the Trinity resonates with this intellectual tradition—so much 
so, in fact, that we should consider Andrea del Sarto to be a forerunner to that 
expert cultivator of vaghezza, Federico Barocci.9? 

Vaghezza is a complicated term. Like its adjectival derivatives, vago and 
vaga, it has no direct corollary in English. Scholars frequently render all three 
words—vaghezza, vago, and vaga—as “lovely” or “charming,” but Stuart Lingo, 
in his admirable study of Barocci, has shown that “alluring” or “ravishing” are 
better approximations. The idea of ravishing art, of art that cultivates a sense 
of ardent allure, derives much of its theoretical power from the etymologi- 
cal relationships linking vaghezza to two separate verbs. These verbs are va- 
gare, “to wander,’ and vagheggiare, a particularly suggestive term that can be 


»« 


translated as “to gaze at fondly,’ “to yearn for” or “to long for” As the sixteenth 
century progressed, this matrix of ideas concerning the workings of sight and 
desire became increasingly associated with color, and specifically with the ar- 
rangement of hues throughout a composition.83 

Vaghezza's place in the history of color is, if not an altogether new subject of 
scholarly investigation, then certainly one bound to become an exciting area 
of research in light of Lingo's examinations. Andrea del Sarto deserves a place 
in this narrative. He thought critically about his approach to the problematics 
of color. And, as Bocchi himself suggested when he applied the term vaga to 
Andrea's Madonna del Sacco, the artist used his hues with shining success to 
enrapture his audiences.9^ We get a sense of this success when we let our eye 
wander over Andrea's graceful color juxtapositions in the fresco just mentioned 


61 See John R. Spencer, "Ut Rhetorica Pictura: A Study in Quattrocento Theory of Painting,” 
Journal for the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 20 (1957): 26-44. 

62 Lingo, Federico Barocci, 1-9. 

63 Lingo, Federico Barocci, 125-41. See also Philip Sohm, Style in the Art Theory of Early 
Modern Italy (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 110-12, 193-200. 

64 Bocchi, Le bellezze, 232: "Questa, quando si vede dilungi è vaga per morbidezza; quando si 
appressa, si stima, che sia vera: quando ci é sotto l'occhio, non si descrede l'huomo in se 
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FIGURE 45 Andrea del Sarto, Madonna del Sacco, 1527 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 


(Fig. 45). The arrangement of sympathetic hues—moving from Joseph's yel- 
low drapery to his purple tunic, from this tunic to the Virgin’s bright blue and 
turquoise sash, then to her coral dress, and over to the lavender cloth worn by 
Christ—is lovely indeed. More to the point, it is arresting. 

A similar chromatic logic finds expression in Andrea's stunning Last Supper 
(Fig. 46), a fresco of 1526-1527. In this painting, the artist used a limited palette 
and arranged his colors so that particular hues repeat across the composition, 
but he was also careful to make sure that every color strikes a sympathetic 
chord with its neighbor. Greens couple with yellows, yellows with warm reds, 
purples, or sky blues, and so on. Itis quite easy to see how, ifwe follow sixteenth- 
century lore, a mob bent on destruction might stop, gaze fondly at this fresco, 
and lose the taste for havoc. The eyes of every individual would have moved 
across Andrea's delectable array of colors, taking in one, but always yearning 
for the next.55 


stesso, che non sia di rilievo, e che non pensi, che le figure si muovano, e come fa huom 
viuo, che atteggino vivamente la persona.” 

65 See Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 162-71. I am referencing a legend, recorded by Vasari and by 
Benedetto Varchi, where a mob laid siege to the monastery of San Salvi but spared the 
refectory in order to preserve Andrea's painting. 
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FIGURE 46 Andrea del Sarto, Last Supper, 1526-1527 
MINISTERO PERI BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / GALLERIE DEGLI 
UFFIZI— GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO 


It is tempting—and, I think, rather appropriate—to question whether the 
alluring color strategies deployed in these fresco projects from the mid-1520s 
can be connected to experiments Andrea conducted nearly a decade earlier. 
These experiments took place in the convent of San Gallo, where the painter 
was obliged to consider notions of desire expressed in Augustine's theological 
writings. In the Disputation on the Trinity, Andrea lures his spectators into 
the picture with bright and glittering applications of oil paint. He holds the 
beholders' attention and delights their eyes, inviting them— quite literally—to 
wander from colored form to colored form. This ravishing handling of paint 
makes it difficult to ignore his considerable skills with a brush. But it also 
facilitates the type of sustained looking necessary for the beholder to consider 
deeply the painting's spiritual implications. Color, in short, makes the pictured 
conversazione more engaging, more sensuous even. This in turn makes the 
figures themselves more affecting. Their confident gestures and the emotional 
resonance of their facial expressions, their radiant draperies and soft hues 
compel the beholder to pursue what Augustine describes as "the sight which 
ravishes every rational soul with desire for it."66 


66 Augustine, Trinity, 2.28, p. 118. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Splendor of the Luco Pietà 


Few forces elicited such fear in the early modern world as the plague. In 1522, 
that dark specter crept across the Italian peninsula, reaching Florence by the 
end of that year. Every citizen with the means to do so fled, including Andrea 
del Sarto, by then the most sought after of the city’s painters. Wishing to re- 
move his family from harm's way, Andrea retreated to the region of Mugello 
and took shelter among the Camaldolese nuns of San Pietro a Luco.! He was 
accompanied by Lucrezia del Fede, his wife; Maria del Fede, his sister-in-law; 
Maria del Berrettaio, his stepdaughter; and an assistant. The presence of this 
last companion is suggestive. Andrea not only traveled to Luco for understand- 
able concerns of health and well-being. He had also come to work. 

Between his arrival in 1523 and his departure in 1524, Andrea executed three 
paintings, including the Luco Pietà (Fig. 5), the panel produced for the main 
altar of the sisters’ church.” Interestingly, this rather stunning altarpiece—the 
only picture from this period to survive—has received mixed reviews over 
the years. For some observers, Vasari among them, the Luco Pietà is one the 
most thought-provoking and moving creations of Andrea's career.3 Other com- 
mentators, however, pronounce the painting’s contemplative mood unappeal- 
ing. In their minds, the reserved attitudes of Andrea’s figures clash with the 


1 For an overview of this convent's history, see Valentino Baldacci and Anna Benvenuti Papi, 
“Le Contesse di Luco”: il monastero camaldolese femminile di San Pietro a Luco di Mugello: la 
storia, la fabbrica, l'arte (Azzano San Paolo: Bolis Edizioni, 2004), 13-61. 

2 See Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 376. The other two paintings Andrea produced for the Camaldolese 
sisters were small. One depicted the Visitation. Vasari describes the other as “una bellissima 
testa d'un Cristo.” According to a receipt of payment dated October 11, 1524, Andrea received 
eighty gold florins for the Pietà. There is another receipt in the name of “Raffaello suo gar- 
zone” for payment of ten scudi “per magistero della tavola d'Andrea del Sarto.’ This document 
is dated October 6, 1527. Scholars have not been able to identify this Raffaello or account for 
his activities with regard to the Luco Pietà. The most convincing suggestions would connect 
the 1527 payment to the frame or to the predella, which is later than Andrea's panel and by 
a different hand. The documents are preserved in the Archivio delle monache di Luco di 
Mugello, Giornale B, c.186, and published in Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 398-99, 401. 

3 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 376. “Per le quali maravigliose considerazioni si conosce quanto Andrea 
si dilettasse delle fini e perfezzioni dell’arte; e per dire il vero, questa tavola ha dato più nome 
a quel monasterio che quante fabriche e quante altre spese visono state fatte, ancorché ma- 
gnifiche e straordinarie” See also Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 131; Natali, Andrea del 
Sarto, 160-61. 
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narrative of Christ's death, which calls for passionate mourning.^ Freedberg 
expresses this sentiment most adamantly: 


The mood of the event seems too reticent and gentle, so that its meaning 
recedes behind the impressiveness of the manipulation of the form. The 
restraint of content is intended, but has gone too far.... Andrea has fallen 
into the dangerous possibility that awaits the artist who works on the 
highest plane of classical development. There is a disparity between the 
aesthetic and ethical values of the painting ...[:] the Pieta comes peril- 
ously close to being an exercise of formalism.5 


These comments advance on an issue that requires careful consideration. The 
Luco Pietà is indeed highly contrived, its formal arrangement finely wrought. 
The picture fits well within standard definitions of the ‘classic’ or ‘High 
Renaissance’ style—this is what Freedberg means when he refers to “the high- 
est plane of classical development.’ To my mind, however, the panel’s formal 
arrangement should be viewed in light of Andrea's religious sensibilities and 
spiritual education. And from this perspective, there is no “disparity between 
the aesthetic and ethical values of this painting.” Far from it. 

Throughout his career, Andrea never lost sight of the fact that his altarpieces 
were meant to serve as ritual instruments of Christian worship. He remained 
fixed on this fact even as the very notion of painting-as-liturgical instrument 
became suspect. During the first decades of the sixteenth century, for example, 
altarpieces involving the fallen savior were caught between competing allianc- 
es: Christian rituals of Eucharistic celebration on the one hand, and an emerg- 
ing set of cultural values that positioned the art-object as an elevated form of 
creative activity, on the other. We might borrow from Freedberg and describe 
these competing alliances as “ethical” and “aesthetic,” respectively. 

In Andrea's panel, the Eucharistic wafer and chalice appear before a scene of 
Christ’s loved ones mourning his death. Already one commentator has argued 
that this iconographic juxtaposition is meant to affirm Christ's real presence 
in the sacrament—an article of faith that was then under attack in the north 
of Europe.’ This assertion accurately describes the brief Andrea received upon 


4 See Jacob Burckhardt, Der Cicerone: Eine Anleitung zum Genuss der Kunstwerke Italiens (Basel: 
Schweighauser, 1855), 885; Knapp, Andrea del Sarto, 65. 

5 Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 68. Freedberg's thoughts are echoed in Franklin, Painting 
in Renaissance Florence, 140; Hall, After Raphael, 59. 

6 Nagel, Controversy of Renaissance Art, 73-100; Nagel, Michelangelo and the Reform of Art, 
25-48, 113-40. 

7 Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 160. 
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accepting his commission from Caterina della Casa, the abbess of San Pietro.® 
His charge—which he most certainly discussed at length with Caterina and 
other learned members of the Camaldolese community—was to lend form 
and color to these embattled articles of belief: the Eucharist, the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, the Corpus Christi. 

Andrea delved into his vast holdings of artistic knowledge and, as he did 
so often, devised virtuoso methods of pictorial address aimed at stimulating 
the deepest levels of his beholder’s spiritual consciousness. His interest in so- 
called ‘classic’ patterns of formal arrangement resonates with notions of grace 
contained within the word “Eucharist” itself. His figures, an auspicious collec- 
tion of saints, some of whom might have been modeled on individuals known 
to the Camaldolese sisters, embody pious emotions so powerfully that they 
summon sympathetic feelings among worshipful spectators. Vasari touched 
on this communicative ability—a poetic ability grounded in the values of the 
maniera devota—when he asserted that Andrea's saints “truly have spirit and 
soul"? The affective bond thus formed between object and audience has the 
effect of making Christ’s death a living memory, which is of course the whole 
point of celebrating the sacrament at Mass. 

This memory only becomes more vivid when we turn to Andrea's colore. His 
treatment of color and light here continues to draw on the rich heritage of the 
Florentine tradition, especially on Leonardo's theoretical speculations con- 
cerning the effects of splendore in an open-air environment. It also cultivates a 
sense of vaghezza, the pictorial ideal connected to the condition of longing.!° 
We can already see how the chromatic properties of this panel take on spiritual 
connotations. Andrea's lush hues adorn a scene concerned with Christ's sacri- 
fice. They appear in conjunction with the stark whiteness of the host, which is 
set against white linen and curiously foreshortened in order to catch a flicker 
of light on its edge (Fig. 47). In this way, Andrea's highly artful colore lures the 
spectator's attention back to the Eucharist, to the issue of Christ's death, and 
ultimately, into the domain where “in Christ we who are many form one body" 
(Rom 12:5). These are religious beliefs that Andrea had been obliged to con- 
sider again and again, at least since he first worked alongside the Augustinians 
of San Gallo at the very beginning of his career. 

My reference to San Gallo is purposeful, formal even. Once again, Andrea 
is navigating an arresting landscape of ideas, a landscape dominated by none 


8 See Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 398-99. Caterina della Casa is specifically named 
in Andrea's receipt of payment for the Luco Pietà. 
9 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 376. “abbiano veramente lo spirito e l'anima." 


10 See Lingo, Federico Barocci, 189-207. 
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FIGURE 47 

Detail of the Eucharist from Andrea del Sarto, 
Luco Pietà, 1524 

SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 


other than Augustine himself. The Luco Pietà is, at its most fundamental level, 
an intellectual exercise that draws the mysteries of the Eucharist together 
with theories of the senses, desire, human subjectivity—and with the idea 
of spiritual renewal. To look upon this panel within a liturgical setting is to 
relish it, to savor it, and to digest it, to see the colorless host open, quite lit- 
erally, onto a colorful field of exegesis that presents the Son as “the radiance 
of God's glory [qui cum sit splendor glorize], and the exact representation of 
his being" (Heb 1:3)." Andrea's study of these fascinating notions accounts 
for the special place this panel occupies in his career, for the particular stage 
it marks in his stylistic development, and even for the reserved attitude of 
his figures. 


1 Christ's Death in Living Memory 


Andrea's handling of the human figure is a fair place to begin our discussion. 
In the Luco Pietà, Christ's body is pristine and idealized; it bears only the sub- 
tlest hints of the Passion, mere traces of his heroic sacrifice. He is nude, save 
for his cool blue loincloth. His form rests on a white stretch of fabric draped 
over an altar-like slab, which will soon seal his burial chamber, and his head 
tilts forward into shade—into the “shadow of death" (Ps 23:4). The Virgin holds 
up his lifeless arm in the center of the composition, while other loved ones 
gather before the tomb for a final moment of meditative embrace. St. John 


11  Thelatin is taken from the Vulgate. The emphasis is mine. For a sympathetic interpre- 
tation on Gertrude of Helfta's views on the whiteness of the Eucharist, see Ann Astell, 
Eating Beauty: The Eucharist and the Spiritual Arts of the Middle Ages (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 2006), 85-98, especially 89. 
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the Evangelist props up Christ’s torso, twisting to look diagonally at the Virgin 
mother and, past her, at St. Paul, bearded and animated. Paul's arm extends 
toward the center of the painting. The forcefulness of his hand, with his finger- 
tips splayed and picking up traces of luminosity, complements the evacuated 
quality of the hand that the Virgin cradles in her own. St. Peter stands oppo- 
site Paul, clutching his keys and gazing downward mournfully. Peter's pose 
resonates with that of St. Catherine, who kneels before Paul with her hands 
crossed over her chest, and with her broken wheel visible at her side. St. Mary 
Magdalene kneels before Catherine. She is clothed in bright pink and glowing 
with quiet yet pronounced feeling. 

With John and the Virgin, the Magdalene completes the triad of protago- 
nists who actually witnessed the death of Jesus, a role that Andrea acknowl- 
edges in a rather clever manner.!? Just as John props up the fallen savior, just 
as the Madonna supports Christ’s wounded hand, the Magdalene encounters 
Jesus's body. His foot rests on her lap, not far from her oil jar.! In a positively 
eloquent gesture, she responds to this tangible connection by bringing her 
clasped hands up, almost to her chin. Her brow creases, and her cheeks flush. 
A few strands of hair fall from the cord she wears as she retreats inward, com- 
posing her face into an expression of intense concentration and devotion. She 
stares not so much at the hand of Christ as through it. The drama of his sacri- 
fice, together with the profundity of its implications for the history of human- 
ity, unfolds quietly in the realm of her interior—a statement that holds true for 
all six saints included in Andrea’s panel. 

Without exception, the figures’ gestures and expressions speak of rich in- 
ternal dramas, of profound thought and sentiment, of “lo spirito e l'anima,” to 
use Vasari’s words. Bocchi, of course, would have addressed this expressive 
treatment of the human form in terms of costume or “character,” a quality that 
elevates the viewer’s mind, inspiring “a certain sweet pleasure” or “a certain 
terror mixed with sweetness,” “waves of delight and amazement, astonishment 
and pleasure in the soul.” Once again, we see that Andrea's figures are moving 
insofar as they themselves are moved. 

Unnoticed by any of the saints, with the possible exception of Peter, is the 
Eucharistic wafer and chalice in the immediate foreground. The inclusion of 
the sacrament is logical in an altarpiece dealing with the sacrifice that was 


12 See Mt 27:32-57; Mk 15:21-42; Lk 23:26-50; Jn 19:17-27. 

13 See Lk 7:37. 

14 Williams, “Treatise by Francesco Bocchi,” 120. “un certo soave piacere,” “un certo terrore, 
il quale con soavità è mescolata, onde, si come io avviso, diletto e maraviglia, piacere e 
stupore negli altrui animi si genera.” 
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Christ's death. After all, Christ himself proclaimed the connection, passing the 
cup to his disciples and breaking the bread and stating, "This is my body given 
for you; do this in remembrance of me" (Lk 22:19). 

Andrea's painting visualizes this act of remembrance. When devout view- 
ers looked upon the Luco Pieta, they were meant to experience the range of 
emotions on display.’ Peter's quiet sorrow, Paul's contemplative charge, John's 
flushed concern, Catherine's silent reverence, the Virgin’s knowing piety, the 
Magdalene's meditative intensity—each one of these sentiments appeals to 
the viewer’s heart and mind. They effectively call for worshipful beholders to 
remember Christ’s death in the fashion they themselves embody. 

This call must have been powerfully felt within the church of San Pietro 
a Luco. There, Andrea's painting served as the high altarpiece, as a liturgical 
instrument that invited every worshipper to think carefully about the ceremo- 
nies of Mass. There, Andrea’s altarpiece interacted with a group of Camaldolese 
nuns, individuals well versed in the scriptures, accustomed to the sensations of 
meditative activity, and by extension, seasoned in the mnemonic art of visual- 
izing sacred stories and mysteries.!6 This is an important point to consider: the 
sisters of San Pietro were trained to contemplate religious narratives in a man- 
ner that made those episodes from the distant past both present and mean- 
ingful. Andrea appealed to these particular skills with his artful treatment of 
the human form. Indeed, he may have even invited the sisters of San Pietro to 
imagine Christ’s death by picturing individuals they knew as participants in 
the sacred drama. 

Picking out portraits in Renaissance paintings can be a dangerous game.!” 
There is the peril of imprecision at every turn. The figures of Peter and Paul in 
this panel are a case in point. They are quite naturalistic, and yet they share 
many features, including the shape of their noses; the relationship between 
their eyes, cheekbones, and foreheads; and the way their beards fall around 
their mouths. In my view, these figures constitute a generic type or ideal rather 
than approximations of specific people. But the possibility that Andrea, like so 
many other painters from this period, fashioned some of his figures after real 


15 Forasimilar discussion of religious art affecting worshipful viewers, see Keith Christiansen, 
“Giovanni Bellini and the Practice of Devotional Painting,” in Giovanni Bellini and the Art 
of Devotion, ed. Ronda Kasl (Indianapolis: Indianapolis Museum of Art, 2004), 36. 

16 For an overview of the mnemonic techniques that informed Camaldolese spirituality, 
see George R. Bent, Monastic Art in Lorenzo Monaco’s Florence: Painting and Patronage 
in Santa Maria degli Angeli, 1300-1415 (Lewiston, NY: Edwin Mellen Press, 2006), 11-46. 
See also Peter-Damian Belisle, “Overview of Camaldolese History and Spirituality,” in 
The Privilege of Love: Camaldolese Benedictine Spirituality, ed. Peter-Damian Belisle 
(Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2002), 3-26. 

17 For an excellent and concise investigation of this very question, see William E. Wallace, 
"Leonardo as Plato,” Source: Notes in the History of Art 30 (2010): 8—11. 
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individuals is not easily dismissed—not when there is written evidence to sup- 
port the supposition, and not when a careful survey of Andrea's work turns up 
several familiar faces, which seem less generic than the two apostles standing 
in the Pietà.!? 

One such case includes a handful of Madonnas that have the same distinc- 
tive features, features that, according to several scholars, belong to Andrea's be- 
loved wife, Lucrezia del Fede. The pensive figure of the Virgin in the Madonna 
of the Steps (Fig. 48) isa good example. The Virgin in the Luco Pietà is another.!9 
Her physiognomy is particularly close to the sketched Portrait of a Woman in 
Berlin, which is generally accepted as a portrait of Lucrezia, and which bears 
a striking resemblance to a preparatory study (Fig. 49) Andrea made several 
years earlier for the Madonna of the Harpies. Scholars have connected the fig- 
ure in this study to the artist's wife as well.2° 

In a similar manner, it is just possible to recognize the countenance of 
John from the Luco Pietà on the figure of Sebastian in the Disputation on the 
Trinity. The features appear again, more clearly this time, on the Sebastian 
who stands near the Virgin in the Gambassi Altarpiece. In both instances— 
in the Disputation and in the Gambassi Altarpiece—Andrea gave the figure of 
Sebastian the same angled nose, deep-set eyes, and rounded cheeks. 

Of course, it is possible that Andrea simply built up a body of character 
drawings, which he used in multiple compositions, as needed. But he seems 
to have preferred working from life, hence Bocchi's conviction that Andrea 
was a master of costume.?! We still have, for example, an exquisite preparatory 
drawing for the Magdalene in the Luco Pietà (Fig. 50), as well as an even more 


18 See Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 365. As Vasari explains, Andrea tended to model feminine figures 
after his wife's features: “... ritratto della moglie, perciò che non faceva aria di femine in 
nessun luogo che da lei non la ritraesse” This is one instance where Andrea explicitly 
breaks with Savonarola's calls for the reform of art. See Nagel, Controversy of Renaissance 
Art, 13-16. Cf. Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 8-9. 

19 See Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 137—42, 203 nn. 2-5. See also Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 
2, 212. A significant piece of evidence that supports the connection between the Virgin 
in the Luco Pietà and Lucrezia is the report of statements made by Lucrezia herself to 
Jacopo da Empoli, who was copying Andrea's Nativity of the Virgin fresco around 1570. 
According to the report, Lucrezia states that Andrea included her portrait in his scene. 
Giovanni Cinelli augmented this report in his seventeenth-century extension of Bocchi's 
Le bellezze. He informs the reader that, “secondo alcuni,’ Lucrezia's features are those of 
the first woman greeting the Virgin. This figure appears to be a younger version of the 
Madonna in Andrea's Pietà. 

20 Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 74-78, 175-76. See also Xavier F. Salomon’s catalog 
entries (cats. 5-6) in Brooks with Allen and Salomon, Andrea del Sarto, 46-49. 

21 Julian Brooks makes the point that Andrea preferred working from life in the introduction 
to the catalog on Andrea's drawings, as well as in cats. 19-40. See Brooks with Allen and 
Salomon, Andrea del Sarto, 7, 84-141. 
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FIGURE 48 Andrea del Sarto, Madonna of the Steps, 1523 
HIP / ART RESOURCE, NY 


remarkable drawing for Peter Martyr in the Disputation on the Trinity (Fig. 51).2? 
Both sheets have the quality of life studies. While no such drawing exists for 


22 Itis worth noting, here, that the features of Peter Martyr in the Disputation on the Trinity 
greatly resemble those of John the Evangelist from the Madonna of the Harpies. The fig- 
ures of Francis in both panels bear a strong resemblance as well. 
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FIGURE 49 Andrea del Sarto, Black chalk study for the Madonna of the Harpies, 1517 
FONDATION CUSTODIA, COLLECTION FRITS LUGT, PARIS 


the figure of John in the Pietà, or for the figures of Sebastian in the other panels 
mentioned, the face that appears in these paintings has a studied character. It 
conveys a powerful impression of internal presence. And, most notably of all 
perhaps, it seems to age with each subsequent representation. The passage of 
time is particularly noticeable in the figure’s hairline. The sitter, if we can call 
him that, was thus likely a studio model, an apprentice—or perhaps a work- 
shop assistant with a specialized skill—posed in a way that allowed Andrea 
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FIGURE 50 Andrea del Sarto, Red chalk study for the Magdalene in the Luco Pietà, 1524 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / GALLERIE DEGLI 
UFFIZI— GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO 


to perform a figure study for the composition on which he was working at the 
time. It might be, then, that we are looking at the face of the apprentice who 
traveled with Andrea to Mugello. 

The individualized features that grace the figures of Catherine and the 
Magdalene in the Luco Pietà could easily belong to the other members of 
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FIGURE 51 Andrea del Sarto, Black chalk study for Peter Martyr in the Disputation on the 
Trinity, 1517 
MINISTERO PERI BENI E LE ATTIVITA CULTURALI / GALLERIE DEGLI 
UFFIZI—GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO 
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Andrea's Mugello party. The visage of Catherine appears again on the figure of 
St. Catherine in Andrea's St. Agnes Altarpiece (Fig. 52), which dates to the very 
end of the artist's life. St. Agnes (Fig. 53) herself recalls the Magdalene from the 
Luco panel. Even though these particular figures—Agnes and Mary—look in 
different directions, and even accounting for the effects of age, the common- 
alities are readily apparent. Their faces have the same rounded shape. They 
have the same trace of soft tissue under their eyes and the same point in their 
nose. The distance between these commissions is important as well. It suggests 
that the models traveled with Andrea to Luco and then remained with him 
upon his return to Florence. Naturally, any attempt at identification would be 
mere conjecture at this point, but the figure of Catherine seems youthful to my 
eye. Andrea's stepdaughter, Maria del Berrettaio, would be a likely candidate.?3 
As for the Magdalene, I tentatively suggest that Andrea's sister-in-law served 
as the artist's inspiration; that would be Maria del Fede, “Mary of the faith"— 
an appropriate name for someone who appears in the guise of Mary, the re- 
formed sinner.?4 

If there is any truth to these assertions, then Andrea's studio practices take 
on layers of intellectual and social significance. There is a Petrarchan quality 
to the way Andrea consistently modeled the Virgin after his wife. The immedi- 
ate precedent is Sonnet 77, which praises Simone Martini's portrait of Laura. 
“But certainly,” Petrarch writes, “my Simon was in Paradise, whence comes this 
noble lady; there he saw her and portrayed her on paper, to attest down here 
to her lovely face.’*5 The association between Lucrezia del Fede and Laura, 
between Andrea's paintings and Petrarch's poetry, intensifies when we read 
the last clause quoted in the original language: “per far fede qua giù del suo 
bel viso.”26 One can only imagine how Petrarch's use of the word “fede” would 
have affected an artist such as Andrea del Sarto. Contemporary sources tell us 
that he was deeply devoted to his wife. He must have appreciated a poem that 
entwined the pictorial arts with the power of love, as well. 


23 See Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 191. Cf. Filippo Di Pietro, “I disegni di Andrea del 
Sarto negli Uffizi e l'odierna loro esposizione (Novembre 1910),” Vita d'Arte 34 (1910): 127— 
232. Freedberg identifies Maria as the model for the figure of Catherine in the St. Agnes 
Altarpiece. The identification I am proposing here, building on Freedberg's keen insights, 
would cast further doubt upon Filippo di Pietro's assertion that Andrea's daughter-in-law 
served as the sitter for Portrait of a Woman with a Petrarchino. 

24 See Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 3. Alessandro Cecchi suggests that Andrea's 
daughter-in-law served as the model for the Magdalene in Natali and Cecchi, Andrea del 
Sarto, 96. This suggestion is followed in Brooks with Allen and Salomon, Andrea del Sarto, 
17. 

25 Petrarch, Sonnet 77, in Petrarch’s Lyric Poems, 176. 

26 Petrarch, Sonnet 77, in Petrarch’s Lyric Poems, 177. 
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FIGURE 52 

Andrea del Sarto, 

St. Catherine of Alexandria 
from the St. Agnes 
Altarpiece, 1529-1530 

DEA PICTURE LIBRARY / 
ART RESOURCE, NY 
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FIGURE 53 Andrea del Sarto, St. Agnes from the St. Agnes Altarpiece, 1529-1530 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 
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At the same time, and in a similar manner, Andrea's studio practices accord 
with a set of ideas explicitly outlined in the Zardino de Oratione, a spiritual 
handbook for women written in 1454. That handbook, which scholars have 
connected to the maniera devota, implores its readers “to impress the story of 
the Passion on your mind” by shaping “in your mind some people, people well- 
known to you, to represent for you the people involved in the Passion.” “When 
you have done all this,” the author continues, 


putting all your imagination into it, then go into your chamber. Alone and 
solitary, excluding every external thought from your mind, start thinking 
of the beginning of the Passion.... Moving slowly, from episode to epi- 
sode, meditate on each one, dwelling on each single stage and step of the 
story. And if at any point you feel a sensation of piety, stop: do not pass on 
as long as that sweet and devout sentiment lasts.2” 


In many ways, this passage describes how worshipful audiences—the sisters of 
San Pietro, for instance—would have considered Andrea’s altarpiece. It might 
even describe how Andrea himself thought about the act of painting, about his 
own talents for and process of artistic invention.?8 

Significantly, Vasari tell us that Andrea happily applied those talents to the 
task of producing his Pieta, because the nuns of San Pietro showed the art- 
ist, his wife, and his entire party kindness and great love.?? Andrea's skillful 
handling of the brush was a contractual act of service, certainly. But it was 
also a token of appreciation bound up with notions of honor and generosity. 
By including likenesses of the other people whom the sisters welcomed into 
their community for that brief stint of time, Andrea wove these notions further 
into the visible texture of a devotional painting. He inserted his party into the 
spiritual exercises that defined the nuns’ daily lives. He invited the sisters to 
remember, to picture, and perhaps to pray for himself and his loved ones, as 
the sisters considered the loved ones of Christ mourning the savior's death. 


27 Zardino de Oratione (Venice, 1454), x.ii v-x.iii r, quoted, translated, and transcribed in the 
original in Baxandall, Painting and Experience, 46, 163—64. 

28 On the term "invention" in Renaissance art criticism, see Steven J. Cody, “Mantegna and 
the Orators: The Invention of the Mars and Venus for Isabella d'Este Gonzaga,” Artibus et 
Historiae 75 (2017): 51-77; Martin Kemp, “From ‘Mimesis’ to ‘Fantasia’: The Quattrocento 
Vocabulary of Creation, Inspiration, and Genius in the Visual Arts,” Viator 8 (1977): 347-98. 

29 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 375-76. “Quivi dunque standosi quietamente, mise mano all'opera; e 
perché quelle venerande donne più l’un giorno che l’altro facevano carezze e cortesie alla 
moglie, a lui et a tutta la brigata, si pose con grandissimo amore a lavorare quella tavola." 
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Such a clever interlacing of history and memory, of friendship, devotion, and 
art, dovetails wonderfully with the larger processes involved in commissioning 
an altarpiece. For a period of several months, Andrea del Sarto and certain 
representatives of the Camaldolese community—as is so often the case, their 
names have not come down to us, save that of Caterina della Casa—invested 
their energies in the production of the Pietà. Agreements were drawn up, fees 
and schedules were established, and discussions took place. These discussions 
covered everything from which figures would be included in the Pietà, to how 
they would be arranged, to the way Andrea would give visible expression to 
the core concerns of his patrons. In this context, Andrea was able to lend his 
particular gifts to the project of visualizing a sacred event. He was able to build 
social relationships and develop further his understanding of theological is- 
sues. For while the sisters of San Pietro no doubt appreciated Andrea's sty- 
listic acumen, his artifice—which, as Vasari writes, brought renown to their 
convent—as members of a religious order, the crux of their concern was reli- 
gious in nature.?? They wanted an art object that would inspire the beholder to 
dwell on Christ's Passion and facilitate the willful turn toward God that renews 
the soul. 

The inclusion of St. Peter, the patron saint of the nuns’ church, allows us to 
glimpse part of their strategy for addressing this concern, as does the figure of 
St. Catherine, the spiritual protector of Caterina della Casa.?! These particular 
saints allowed the Camaldolese community a special type of intimacy when 
it came to the spiritual thrust of their altarpiece. Peter’s presence as a witness 
to Christ’s sacrifice serves as an analogue for the act of attending Mass and, 
especially, of receiving the sacrament in the church of San Pietro. By including 
her own spiritual proxy in this scene—by placing Catherine in close proxim- 
ity to the mystery of Christ’s death—Caterina singled herself out from among 
the church’s attendees. St. Catherine is a significant figure, after all. She is the 
patron saint of scholars, philosophers, and orators; the mystical bride of Christ; 
and an especially revered virgin saint and intercessor, perhaps second only to 
the Virgin herself.?? Catherine's place in Andrea's picture associated Caterina 
della Casa with the saint’s reputation for learned piety, while also inviting oth- 
ers to draw conclusions about the benefits of the abbess’s leadership. Under 
Caterina’s guidance, in the very structure that sheltered Andrea’s original view- 
ers, Christ's bodily sacrifice was not some event that belonged to a history de- 
parted. It was a living mystery preserved in the body of Christ's church, as his 


30 See Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 376. 
31 Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 101. 
32 See Cosgriff, “Raphael’s Rainbow,” 99-104. 
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members gathered to receive the Eucharist in accordance with his word: “This 
is my body given for you; do this in remembrance of me” (Lk 22:19). 

We have arrived at pressing questions concerning the very items included 
in the foreground of the Luco Pietà. What is the Eucharist? What did Christ 
mean when he took bread, broke it, and called it his body? How might one 
visualize such a complex mystery?—Should one visualize such a complex 
mystery? These were questions asked repeatedly during the sixteenth century, 
questions that help change the landscape of Christian culture, cutting away 
at established hierarchies of power and accelerating the religious debates 
that transformed this period into an Age of Reform.?? As is well known, cer- 
tain proponents of the Protestant Reformation challenged the idea that the 
bread becomes Christ's body during Mass. Others took issue with the tradi- 
tional interpretation of Eucharistic presence: transubstantiation. Defenders of 
Catholic orthodoxy combated these views at every turn.84 Interestingly, within 
the Catholic Church, there were critical voices that championed the belief in 
Eucharistic presence as a means of expressing hostility toward religious art, a 
sentiment normally associated with Protestant denominations. This move to- 
ward iconoclasm within the Roman faith hinges on a question of semiotics.?* 
Why privilege pictures (or signs) of Christ's body, the iconoclast might ask, 
when the actual referent, the Eucharist, is on hand? 

Whether or not Andrea or his patrons intended to enter this fray by produc- 
ing the Luco Pietà remains unclear, but this larger context proves illuminating 
nevertheless. Andrea's altarpiece is remarkably free from any sense of hostility 
toward religious art, its traditions, or functions. On the contrary, it affirmed the 
continued validity of those traditions and functions. Andrea and his collabora- 
tors sought to instruct the viewer and stimulate devotion, and in so doing, they 
elaborated a doctrinal position on the Eucharist that can only be described as 
profoundly orthodox. 

On balance, that the Luco Pietà gravitates toward the teachings officially 
promoted by the papacy is hardly surprising. Andrea and his patrons made 
this painting for the high altar of a Catholic church, a church dedicated to none 


33 For an overview of the history of Eucharistic debates, see Edward J. Kilmartin, The 
Eucharist in the West: History and Theology, ed. Robert J. Daly (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical 
Press, 2004), 13170; Miri Rubin, Corpus Christi: The Eucharist in Late Medieval Culture 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 12-82. See also Lee Palmer Wandel, 
"Introduction," in A Companion to the Eucharist in the Reformation, ed. Lee Palmer Wandel 
(Leiden: Brill, 2013), 1-12. 

34 See John W. O'Malley, Trent: What Happened at the Council (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2013), 147-48. 

35 Nagel, Controversy of Renaissance Art, 200-205. 
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other than St. Peter himself. The presence of Peter and Paul within the scene 
immediately brings to mind the famous Vatican basilica then under construc- 
tion. Upon closer inspection—almost as if to eradicate any trace of suspicion 
regarding the painting’s theological leanings—Andrea placed the crossed keys 
on one of the jewels that adorns the chalice in the foreground (Fig. 47). This 
smallest of details symbolically alludes to the throne of the saint who stands 
before the rock tomb, clutching those same keys to his chest—the saint whom 
Christ indicated when he said, “[O]n this rock I will build my church... I will 
give you the keys of the kingdom of heaven” (Mt 16:18). 

These references to pontifical authority, as well as the relatively straightfor- 
ward act of juxtaposing the painted body of Christ with the liturgical instru- 
ments of the sacrament, track with an important series of arguments regarding 
the legitimacy of the Catholic faith. They point to the lineage of St. Peter. They 
ground the ceremonies of Mass in scripture. And they invoke the intellectual 
traditions that connect the early modern Church based in Rome to the Early 
Church of Christian antiquity. The words of Ambrose are almost conjured into 
being in the iconography of Andrea’s panel: “As often as we receive the sac- 
raments, which are transfigured by the mystery of holy prayer into flesh and 
blood, we proclaim the death of the Lord.”3° For Andrea's audiences in San 
Pietro, the Luco Pietà would have also recalled the words of St. Peter Damian, 
one of the great minds of the medieval period, and arguably the most impor- 
tant Camaldolese theologian: “That same body of Christ which the blessed 
Virgin bore, which she cherished at her bosom, girded in swaddling clothes, 
nurtured with maternal care, it is that, I say ... which we now receive from the 
sacred altar, and we drink its blood in the sacrament of our redemption.”3” 


36 See Ambrose, De fide, 4.10.124, quoted and translated in Kilmartin, Eucharist in the West, 
16. 

37 Peter Damian, Sermons, quoted and translated in Rubin, Corpus Christi, 22. "Illud siq- 
uidem corpus Christi quod beatissima Virgo genuit, quod in gremio fouit, quod fasciis 
cinxit, quod materna cura nutriuit, illud inquam ... nunc de sacro altari precipimus, et 
eius sanguinem in sacramentum nostrae redemptionis haurimus.” See Charles L. Stinger, 
Humanism and the Church Fathers: Ambrogio Traversari (1386-1439) and Christian 
Antiquity in the Italian Renaissance (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1977), 
1-26; Trinkaus, In Our Image and Likeness, 633-50; as well as Richard Krautheimer with 
Trude Krautheimer-Hess, Lorenzo Ghiberti (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1982), 
169-88. It is worth noting as well that Ambrogio Traversari, who was elected General 
of the Camaldolese Order in 1431, and who wrote a treatise on the Eucharist, proved a 
particularly able heir to Peter Damian's ideas. Traversari translated the works of John 
Chrysostom, another advocate of Christ's real presence in the Eucharist, and modeled 
much of his own thought after the writings of Ambrose. 
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Peter Damian touches on an important association. By linking the mysteries 
of the sacrament to Christ’s mortal birth, he draws on the connection between 
two dynamic articles of faith; namely, the belief in Christ’s presence within the 
Eucharist, and the mystery of the Word made flesh. The association is scrip- 
tural in origin. The Gospel of John (note that John is present in Andrea's Pietà) 
addresses it explicitly: 


Your forefathers ate the manna in the desert, yet they died. But here is the 
bread that comes down from heaven, which a man may eat and not die. 
I am the living bread that came down from heaven. If anyone eats of this 
bread, he will live forever. This bread is my flesh, which I will give for the 
life of the world.... Whoever eats my flesh and drinks my blood remains 
in me and I in him. 

Jn 6:49-51, 56 


We hear this association, too, in the very word “Eucharist,” a term that derives 
from the Greek charis, which translates to "gratia" in Latin and "grazia" in 
Italian. This etymological pedigree points to the shared essence that unites 
Christ's historical and sacramental bodies: both are the product of divine 
grace. Hence the angel Gabriel's annunciation to Mary: “Hail, full of grace, the 
Lord is with you" (Lk 1:28). Hence Paul's gloss on Christ's sacrifice: "But be- 
cause of his great love for us, God, who is rich in mercy, made us alive with 
Christ even when we were dead in transgressions—it is by grace you have been 
saved" (Eph 2:4-5). 

This extended discussion of God's grace must have weighed heavily on the 
mind of Andrea del Sarto, whose task it was to articulate the complex doc- 
trines pertaining to Christ's bodies— "bodies" in the plural. We are talking 
about a rather significant artistic challenge, a challenge that resonates in the 
very form of Andrea's painting. The symmetry of this scene is explicit, the bal- 
ance between naturalism and idealization undeniable, the contrived order of 
the figural groupings wonderfully choreographed. Indeed, every movement in 
the Luco Pietà answers a complementary action on the opposite side of the 
picture. Both Peter and the Magdalene bring their hands up and into their bod- 
ies. His turn counterbalances the angle of her torso. The tilt of her head estab- 
lishes a line that picks up the curve of the Virgin's shoulder and runs through 
the bunched folds of Peter's draperies. Catherine's crossed arms find a sympa- 
thetic response in Peter's as well. Conversely, Paul's outstretched arm aligns 
with the curve of Christ's neck and with John's bent forearm. In much the same 
fashion, the angle of Paul's body, a brilliant complement to the poses of Peter 
and the Magdalene, answers John's twist, elaborating the delicate rhythms that 
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run through Andrea's composition. The chiastic order thus established is a 
variant of the contrapposto motif, a principle of pictorial ornament intimately 
related to the artistic ideals of varietà, facilità, and especially, grazia.88 This 
pursuit of pictorial grazia—the cultivation of what might be called “aesthetic 
value” or even the ‘classical’ ideal—ultimately emphasizes the redemptive 
power of Christ’s grace and sacrifice. It also engages with the ritual repetition 
of that sacrifice in the Eucharist, which binds worshippers together in Christ's 
living body, the Christian Church.?? We might say, then, that Andrea's com- 
positional arrangement acts like an exegetical figura. The formal grace of his 
painting helps to abstract this particular episode from sacred history so that it 
becomes timeless, timeless in the sense that Christ himself described by stat- 
ing, “Whoever eats my flesh and drinks my blood remains in me, and I in him." 

The fact that Christ offered salvation only to the devout believer was anoth- 
er important concern for every Christian, including Andrea and his patrons. 
The concern might have had a somewhat immediate dimension in Luco, in 
that members of early modern society often ascribed the perils of this life— 
an outbreak of plague, for instance—to God's displeasure with the quality of 
human devotion. Bodily health is here entwined with the edifying effects of 
piety; that is, with the spiritual health of those gazing up at the Luco Pieta, 
engaging with its imagery and moving characters. Once again Paul is especially 
helpful in elucidating a complex point. Paul explains that to receive the sac- 
rament in an unworthy fashion is to sin against the body and the blood. The 
sinful who consume the Eucharist imbibe sickness rather than abide in Christ. 
“For anyone who eats and drinks without recognizing the body of the Lord eats 
and drinks judgment on himself. That is why many among you are weak and 
sick” (1 Cor 11:29). 

Andrea did everything in his power to forestall such an eventuality. Working 
closely with his patrons, religious officials steeped in the intellectual heritage 
of the Christian faith, he developed an altarpiece that laid bare the doctrine of 
Christ’s presence in the Eucharist in order to focus the beholder’s spiritual en- 
ergies on the act of “recognizing the body of the Lord.” This task involved more 
than gracefully juxtaposing the bread and wine with the scene of sacrifice un- 
folding before Christ's tomb.*° Andrea colored this iconographic juxtaposition 
in a way that resonates precisely with the reasoning and language underly- 
ing the edicts passed in 1215 at the Fourth Lateran Council, which codified the 


38 Summers, “Contrapposto,” 336-61. See also Hall, After Raphael, 82-83. 
39 See Patricia Emison, “Grazia,” Renaissance Studies 5 (1991): 427-60. 
40 Cf. Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 160. 
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doctrine of transubstantiation.4! The Eucharistic wafer and Christ's earthly 
body appear as two “species” that share a common “substance,” for Andrea 
paints both corporeal manifestations of the divine in the same ethereal light. 


2 The Bread of Life in Living Color 


The light that enters the Luco Pietà reveals the picture's hues with a glittering 
clarity and, in a real sense, allows us to reflect on the development of Andrea’s 
style. Indeed, I wonder how much Andrea thought about his own history here, 
because the panel he produced in 1523-1524 bears a striking resemblance to 
Fra Bartolommeo’s Pieta (Fig. 19), the high altarpiece of the San Gallo church 
in Florence, Andrea’s old haunt. Andrea and Bartolommeo represent the same 
moment, include nearly the same cast of figures, and arrange those figures in 
an analogous manner. The compositional parallels are so strong in fact that 
the visual connection reads as an explicit reference, almost a direct quotation. 
Andrea has done this before. As we have seen, he frequently imitated the work 
of other artists, allowing the allusions to remain visible so as to establish points 
of rivalry or lines of artistic pedigree. In the Luco Pieta, Andrea is certainly 
nodding to his onetime rival, but the association with San Gallo itself should 
not be discounted. 

It was in this Augustinian church that Andrea began experimenting with 
Leonardo's colore strategies. His earliest Augustinian panel boasts a system of 
color and chiaroscuro that engages with art-theoretical and theological dis- 
courses, simultaneously. In his second San Gallo panel, which coincided with 
the completion of Bartolommeo's Pietà, Andrea took his investigations a step 
further. He began addressing ideas that Leonardo sketched out in his note- 
books and, presumably, in public forums. This, too, was a means of respond- 
ing to theological material and to the circumstances of his commission. The 
most important development for our purposes now has to do with the issue of 


41 See Rubin, Corpus Christi, 14-35. The relevant passage from the First Canon of the Fourth 
Lateran Council reads: “There is one Universal Church of the faithful, outside of which 
there is absolutely no salvation. In which there is the same priest and sacrifice, Jesus 
Christ, whose body and blood are truly contained in the sacrament of the altar under the 
forms of bread and wine; the bread being changed (transsubstantiatio) by divine power 
into the body, and the wine into the blood, so that to realize the mystery of unity we may 
receive of Him what He has received of us. And this sacrament no one can effect except 
the priest who has been duly ordained in accordance with the keys of the Church, which 
Jesus Christ Himself gave to the Apostles and their successors.’ Translation taken from 
Henry Joseph Schroeder, Disciplinary Decrees of the General Councils: Text, Translation, 
and Commentary (London: Herder, 1937), 236-96. 
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pictorial setting. In both his Noli me tangere and in his San Gallo Annunciation, 
Andrea grappled with the challenge of creating tonal unity in an open-air en- 
vironment. This task, which was by no means resolved in these early paint- 
ings, led Andrea to increase the quantity of brilliant color in his compositions. 
The Madonna of the Harpies marks an important threshold in this regard. After 
much research and technical study, Andrea arrived at the effects of lustro and 
splendore. These concepts—which in Andrea's hands open onto a thrilling 
range of spiritual teachings—derive from Leonardo’s understanding of sight, 
the power of art, and the operations of the imagination.*? 

Essentially, Leonardo argues that the imagination is a complex of internal 
organs connected to the senses, sight in particular. According to his reasoning, 
rays of light enter the eye after reflecting off surfaces in the realm of sensibility. 
This data—colored light—then travels along the optic nerve and stimulates 
the interior faculties of the mind. From this theoretical position, it follows that 
to increase the amount of perceived light would not only increase the experi- 
ence of beauty, conceived as apparent color, it would also spark heightened 
forms of inspired thinking. 

For Leonardo, however, this very realization presents a problem. He no- 
tices that the most stimulating conditions one can experience in nature are 
the conditions that produce splendore and lustro, where the greatest amount 
of light reveals the greatest variety of sparkling colors. But—and herein lies 
the issue—the type of light that allows for beautiful splendore effects and daz- 
zling instances of lustro is overwhelmingly intense. One only experiences this 
type of light as a searing pain that causes the pupil to contract. Think of the 
blinding gleam and intolerable brightness often experienced when gazing—or 
really, squinting—at shiny surfaces on a bright, sunny day. These conditions, 
precisely because they overpower the eye, ultimately limit the amount of col- 
ored light sensed by the imagination. Such is nature’s cruel paradox: the very 
conditions that reveal the natural world in all its color and beauty are also con- 
ditions that limit the eye’s ability to see the natural world itself. 

Leonardo, of course, argues that painting could resolve the paradox: paint- 
ings based on optical principles could recreate the effects of splendore and lus- 
tro in conditions better suited to the pupil's basic capabilities. In other words, if 
the logic of pictorial light accurately describes the most stimulating conditions 
of natural light, then the painting in question could reproduce the internal 
sensations of splendore in a natural setting (such as a church) that allowed the 


42 See Farago, “Leonardo’s Color and Chiaroscuro Reconsidered,” 63-88; Farago, Leonardo da 
Vinci's Paragone,” 99-117; Farago, "Leonardo's Battle of Anghiari” 301-30. 
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beholder's pupil to dilate. This scenario would, Leonardo maintains, allow art 
to stimulate the beholder’s imagination in ways that even nature could not.43 

Andrea sought to give tangible expression to these theoretical conditions in 
1517, when he sat down with representatives of the Franciscan order to discuss 
an altarpiece that explored the mystery of the Incarnation. The product of this 
exchange, the Madonna of the Harpies, was another stunning alignment of ar- 
tistic expression and spiritual introspection, a careful calibration of art-critical 
terminology that allowed notions such as splendore to blur the lines separating 
painting, science, and theological inquiry. Andrea achieved a similar type of 
success in his other important panel from 1517, the Disputation on the Trinity. 
This was his third and final painting for the altars of San Gallo. His strategy 
with regard to color, here, involved arranging hues across the composition so 
as to cultivate the ideal of vaghezza. 

The dazzling array of fully illuminated hues in the Luco Pietà marks the next 
step in Andrea’s development as a colorist, the step where the ideals of bellezza 
di colore, splendore, and vaghezza find expression in one singularly beautiful 
instance. It is an instance, moreover, where Andrea finally conquered the chal- 
lenge that informed his first Augustinian panels. In this, a painting produced 
roughly twelve years after his San Gallo Annunciation, the greatest quan- 
tity of fully illuminated color appears in an open-air environment without 
disrupting the consistent impression of pictorial relief. 

The key to Andrea's success in the Luco Pietà is that he has fully mastered 
the tonal properties of his pigments. He is able to coordinate the range of val- 
ues expressed by each plane of color, even when those color planes are varia- 
tions of the same or related hues. Paul’s shirt is a paler version of the color 
that makes up the Virgin’s mantle. And yet, in spite of this relationship, Andrea 
avoids any hint of monotony or repetition. Instead, he respects the inherent 
complexity of each color variant. Note how he gauges the degree of light re- 
flecting off Paul's sleeve and Mary's shoulder. The individual saturations of vio- 
let appear consistent in terms of relief while maintaining their own chromatic 
identity. Much the same could be said with regard to Paul’s drapery, the red 
cloth hanging across John’s torso, and the Magdalene’s gown. Each garment 
shines with an individualized, highly polished color-intensity. And yet each 
garment derives from the base color red. Each garment expresses a range of 
tonal values specific to its own intrinsic properties—meaning that the high- 
lights on the Magdalene’s bright pink dress are paler than those on John’s drap- 
ery, which is a slightly darker shade of vermilion. And yet, this splendorous 


43 Farago, “Leonardo’s Color and Chiaroscuro Reconsidered,” 63-88. 
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collection of color planes together strike concordant notes in the unified har- 
mony that is Andrea's overall tonal structure. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the Luco Pietà has to do with the fact 
that Andrea concentrates his hues into specific areas, treating them as part 
of a gem-like arrangement. Very little in the painting resembles the cangianti 
effects we saw in the garments worn by John in the Madonna of the Harpies or 
the Virgin in the Madonna del Sacco. The only such instance might be the red 
that occurs on Peter's draperies, in the shadows, but even this shift in hue does 
not have the same power that we might expect to find in Andrea's art, given the 
other two examples just mentioned. 

The paucity of reflective cangianti in the Luco Pietà is especially noticeable 
when compared to the Vienna Pietà (Fig. 54), a panel that gives us a good indi- 
cation of Andrea's color explorations around 1520, immediately following his 
stay in France. The artist who executed the Vienna Pietà was deeply invested 
in the properties of light and reflected color. Christ’s body lies across the lower 
portion of the composition, nude except for a pink stretch of fabric that cov- 
ers his groin. A radiant light falls on his form, creating bright streaks of lustro 
on his lone drapery. This same light carries color throughout the scene, leav- 
ing hints of blue and cream on the Virgin's white veil and on the cloth spread 
beneath the fallen savior, and touches of warmth on the pale cloth worn by 
the angel to the viewer’s left. In a similar fashion, light picks up the red of the 
other angel’s garment, tingeing his scarf, and transfers the blue of the Virgin's 
mantle onto the peaks of Christ’s folded loincloth. The treatment of color in 
this painting is thus a continuation of the strategies employed three years ear- 
lier in the Madonna of the Harpies. As in that Franciscan altarpiece, Andrea 
deployed the effects of reflected color within a composition still dominated 
by a somber range of tonal values—values that lend the Vienna Pieta the de- 
sired mood, of course. He seems, perhaps, to have used the project as a way 
to reinforce his understanding of Leonardo’s theory and practice. This is un- 
surprising. Andrea may have conferred with his older colleague in France 
between May 1518 (when Andrea departed for the court of Francis 1) and 
May 1519 (when Leonardo died). 

A similar interest informs Andrea’s handling of hues in the Panciatichi 
Assunta (Fig. 55), which the artist left unfinished when he departed for 
Mugello. The apostle on the far right is highly suggestive. This figure is presum- 
ably St. Peter. He holds the bunched folds of his yellow drapery, showing the 
deep green reverse, and gazes up at the ascending Madonna. His shirt, still 
in the preliminary stages of development, is merely a base glaze of blue with 
subtle layers of red in the shaded areas. This combination of hues suggests that 
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FIGURE 54 Andrea del Sarto, Vienna Pietà, 1520 
ERICH LESSING / ART RESOURCE, NY 


the finished product would have been a garment of rich chroma, even more 
powerful than that worn by St. Matthew in the Madonna ofthe Steps (Fig. 48).44 

Andrea avoids such virtuoso displays of color transfusions, however, in his 
Luco Pietà, focusing instead on creating the impression of an "exotic bouquet”45 
of colors and a light of supreme intensity. The most dramatic example of 
Andrea's interest in the problem of reflected color is, correspondingly, the oc- 
currence of lustro. Slashes of sparkling highlights or larger ribbons of radiance 
appear in choice locations: down the front of the Magdalene's dress; on the red 
fabric spilling—almost like blood—over John's knee; on the ridges of Christ's 
blue cloth; and, most interestingly of all, along the thin edge of the Eucharist 


44 Natali offers an overview of the scholarly discussion regarding the iconography of this 
painting in Andrea del Sarto, 137—38. The image reproduced in Natali's volume on page 142 
shows the figure of Matthew draped in pale lilac, with delicate touches of blue, gray, and 
gold that help communicate the play of light across the fabric. 

45 Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 145. 
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FIGURE 55 Andrea del Sarto, Panciatichi Assunta, 1523 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / GALLERIE 
DEGLI UFFIZI—GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO 
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FIGURE 56 Andrea del Sarto, Tribute to Caesar, 1521 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 


wafer (Fig. 47). With these careful strokes of his brush, Andrea captured the 
precise effects Leonardo discussed in his notebooks. These surfaces, in theory 
at least, reflect a powerful light toward the beholder, creating an illusion that 
recasts Andrea's bellezza di colore in the role of splendore. This most stimulat- 
ing of optical phenomena connects painting to science as it overcomes the 
limitations of sensory experience and overwhelms the viewer’s imagination. 
The intricate ties connecting Andrea's color to theories of sight and imagina- 
tion intersect with the notion of vaghezza as well.^9 This notion also remained 
an important concern for Andrea in the years separating the Luco Pieta and 
the Disputation on the Trinity, the most alluring of his San Gallo altarpieces. 
The fresco Andrea painted in the Medici villa at Poggio a Caiano in 1521 is a 
case in point.^? The scene, the Tribute to Caesar (Fig. 56), is a historical allegory 
that refers to the gifts Lorenzo the Magnificent received from the Sultan of 
Egypt in the fifteenth century. Andrea therefore adopted a palette that is, in 


46 See Lingo, Federico Barocci, 125-41. 

47 See Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 100-104. Alessandro Allori added to the right side 
of the composition later in the century, about roughly one-third of the present field. But 
Andrea's portion of the picture is still in good condition. 
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the words of one commentator, “sumptuous, brilliant, and exotic,” and that re- 
calls “oriental silks and gives the impression of extravagant festivity”48 Alluring 
pockets of purple, jewel-like swaths of red, luminous browns and golden yel- 
lows, cool turquoises and soft blues populate the scene. The repetition of these 
select hues causes the eye to meander through the composition. The delicate 
relationships Andrea established by placing complementary hues next to one 
another charm the senses and ravish the gaze. The fresco, then, contains a fa- 
miliar color strategy, one that anticipates the techniques Andrea would later 
use in his Madonna del Sacco and Last Supper. His disposition of hues is vago; 
it seeks the beholder’s attention so that, standing before this fresco, amid ex- 
traordinary trappings of Medici wealth, the beholder instantly becomes an ap- 
praiser examining an elaborate collection of gems—gems of artistic virtuosity. 

In the Luco Pietà, Andrea again arranged his gem-like hues with an eye for 
sympathetic juxtapositions. The slate blue and rosy red of John’s garments cre- 
ate pleasing effects in and of themselves, but their proximity to the luminous 
blue cloth lying over the savior's lap, or to Christ's creamy flesh tones, or to 
Peter's yellow draperies, only intensifies their power to beguile the eye. Peter's 
draperies, meanwhile, strike a chord with the Virgin's purple mantle, which 
in turn resonates with Paul's lilac shirt. This relationship echoes that between 
the Virgin's fiery dress and Paul's outer garment. The cloth draped over the 
Magdalene's shoulder, grassy green in color, complements the Virgin's gown, 
while the Magdalene's own dress strikes a pleasing note with the sapphire gar- 
ment she has apparently just shrugged off, as well as with Catherine's beryl 
attire. Catherine's yellow wrap completes the effect, picking up the theme of 
Peter's drapery as it enriches the purples visible on Paul and the Madonna, as 
well as the blue of John's tunic. 

As he did in the Disputation on the Trinity, Andrea attempts to lure the 
spectator into the Luco Pietà with a pleasing play of hue. He means to grab 
the viewer's attention with lush glazes of oil paint, to lead the eye on a wan- 
dering (think vagare) journey from colored form to colored form. Recall that 
Renaissance commentators described this type of allure with the terms vago 
and vaga, adjectives that relate to the verb, vagheggiare (“to gaze at fondly,” 
“to yearn for” or “to long for”).49 The latter term, of course, interlaces the 
whole problem of pictorial color with the issue of desire in general and, given 
Andrea's overt references to the San Gallo convent, with Augustine's theology 
of desire in particular. 


48 Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 143. 
49 Lingo, Federico Barocci, 125-41. 
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This last connection—the one linking Andrea's color to Augustine's 
thought—together with the timeline established by the preceding matrix of 
pictures and ideas, poses an interesting question. If Andrea had all of these 
techniques and theories at his disposal in 1517, and if he continued exploring 
them over the next few years, why did he wait until 1523-1524 to infuse the 
notion of bellezza di colore with the valence of splendore and vaghezza? The 
answer, I maintain, has everything to do with the realities of commissioned 
work. The nature of altarpiece production in early modern society did not 
allow artists to focus solely on problems that pertain to the emerging field of 
art criticism. They had the wishes of their patrons to consider, their advisor’s 
instructions to address, as well as the abiding concerns related to the spiritual 
function of religious art. 

Such was the case here, in the Luco Pietà. The special dynamic of color in 
this panel is the result of a thoughtful and ambitious painter attempting to 
visualize the mysteries of the Eucharist and Christ’s body. Note, for example, 
the colors selected for the Virgin's attire: white, red, and purple. They are not 
there by accident. As we discussed in chapter 3, these same colors relate to 
Mary’s status as Christ’s heavenly queen and bride, as expressed in Proverbs; to 
Christ’s passion, as variously described in the Gospels; and to the intricate as- 
sociations among veils, draperies, Mary's body, and the savior's flesh.5? It is also 
worth mentioning how Mary touches Christ's flesh: she holds his arm so that it 
extends across the fabric of her red dress, across her body—across her womb. 

The intensely bright light that falls upon Christ and the bread—leaving 
bright flecks of lustro on the savior's garment, as well as the edge of the wafer 
itself—Trecalls another collection of biblical passages, allowing the viewer an 
even more intimate spiritual encounter with the Corpus Christi. Some of these 
passages are quite familiar to us already. The most important, perhaps, comes 
from John’s First Epistle: “God is light” (1 Jn 1:5). In this sense, Andrea’s light 
communicates that most profound doctrine of Eucharistic theology. Both the 
historical and the sacramental bodies of Christ participate in one ineffable 
essence—or better yet, they embody one ineffable “substance.” That substance 
is light, which is synonymous with the love (1 Jn 4:8) that shines brightest in 
Christ’s Passion. As Christ himself states, “My command is this: Love each other 
as I have loved you. Greater love has no one than this, that he lay down his life 
for his friends. You are my friends if you do what I command" (Jn 1512-14). 

The fact that Andrea surrounds the fallen savior with a splendorous color 
scheme only adds to this exegetical line of reasoning. Dante's discussion of 
heaven's folds, together with Jacopo della Lana's commentary (referenced 


50  SeePrv3r22; Mk 15:17; Mt 27:28; Lk 23:11; Jn 19:2. 
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earlier in chapter 3), resonates with Andrea's treatment of drapery folds.5! 
Likewise, the first verse from chapter sixty-two of Isaiah inescapably comes to 
mind when looking at this painting: “For Sion’s sake I will not hold my peace, 
and for the sake of Jerusalem, I will not rest till her Just One comes forth as 
splendor, and her savior be lighted as a lamp.”52 We might also look upon 
Andrea’s altarpiece and hear the ringing voice of St. Ambrose: 


Splendor of the Father’s glory, 
ushering light from light 

light of light and source of luster 
shining bright, as day of days 
And true sun, descend, 

Gleam with everlasting glow; 
And pour the Holy Spirit’s 

Beam into our senses.53 


Audiences in the sixteenth century could just as easily connect Andrea’s 
splendore to several discussions of the Eucharist itself. In a vernacular sermon 
on the Lord's Prayer, for example, Nicolas of Cusa described Christ's body as 
bread, as spiritual food, and as an “incomprehensible spiritual splendor.5^ The 
Italian humanist Donato Acciaiuoli articulated this same idea in a sermon from 
1486: "If it were possible, beloved Fathers and Brothers, that through divine grace 
there might be manifest the splendor of that most Holy body and the glory 


51 Dante, Paradiso, in Divine Comedy, 269. “... un canto tanto divo, che la mia fantasia nol mi 
ridice. Però salta la penna e non lo scrivo: chè l'imagine nostra a coati pieghe, non che ’1 
parlare, è troppo color vivo.’ Jacopo della Lana in Schlosser Magnino, La letteratura arti- 
stica, 91. Nota che ’1 dipintore, quando vuole dipingere pieghe, conviene avere una colore 
meno vivo che quello della vesta, cioè più scuro, e allora appaiono pieghe; imperquello 
che in ogni piega l’aiere è più oscuro che in la superficie, e però se lo colore della piega 
eccedesse in chiarità la vesta, non farebbe piega, anzi fabrebbe della vesta piega e di sé 
superficie; e così sarebbe contrario alla intenzione del maestro pintore.” 

52 The Vulgate reads: "Propter Sion non tacebo et propter Jerusalem non quiescam, donec 
egrediatur ut splendor justus ejus, et salvator ejus ut lampas accendatur.” My translation 
follows the Douay-Rheims Bible in this instance. 

53 This translation, along with the original text copied out below, comes from Dunkle, 
Enchantment and Creed, 221-22. "Splendor paternae gloriae, / de luce lucem proferens, / 
lus lucis et fons luminis, / dies dierum illuminans, / uerusque sol, inlabere, / micans nitore 
perpeti; / iubarque Santi Spiritus / infunde nostris sensibus." 

54 The passage comes from Nicolas of Cusa's sermon on the Pater Nostra, translated by Frank 
Tobin and quoted in Astell, Fating Beauty, 2. For the complete sermon, see Nicolas of 
Cusa, Sermons 1 (1430-41), ed. Rudolf Haubst et al. (Hamburg: Felix Meiner, 1991), 384-431. 
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of the Savior as most faithfully we must believe is in that sacrament, what 
sense would not remain confused?"55 

Conceptually, then, Andrea's colore intersects with the emerging language 
of art theory as it operates as an exegetical figura. It captivates the gaze and 
acts like a prism, radiating this entire array of textual associations upon the 
worshipful spectator with pictorial force. Largely because its art-theoretical 
basis involves a type of supersensible experience, Andrea's light and color draw 
the beholder's attention to the impenetrable yet wonderful article of faith that 
is the Corpus Christi: its historical reality, its incomprehensible divinity, its 
continued presence at Mass as the bread of life and the memory of Christ's 
sacrifice. Focusing on this mystery, pondering it, is exactly what Paul meant 
when he implored the worshipper to look upon the Eucharist and discern the 
body of the Lord (1 Cor 1:29). It is also an act that approaches the process 
Christ himself discussed when he stated, “Whoever eats my flesh and drinks 
my blood remains in me, and I in him" (Jn 6:57). 

There is in this regard a distinct relationship between the act of receiving 
the Eucharist and the act of meditating on Andrea's Luco Pietà. The connec- 
tion largely depends on the affiliations among sight, attention, and affection— 
affiliations implicit in the notion of vaghezza and explicit in the writings of 
Augustine. Love, according to this Church Father, is a form of spiritual “seeing,” 
one that is intimately related to the act of attending to the valence of Andrea's 
colore. The desire to conceive Christ in all his divine glory and splendor, to "see" 
God in the mysteries of faith, is an exceptionally edifying expression of love. In 
these moments of contemplation, when the worshipper willfully and intellec- 
tually pursues that which is unintelligible, the worshipper's internal faculties 
take on the form that Augustine calls "longing" or “yearning.” This form is love 
in its most fundamental configuration. The entire fabric of the soul stretches 
out, reaching toward God as trees grow toward the sun, trying to grasp, to gaze 
upon, to digest, and to savor the divine. The sense of yearning is never truly sat- 
isfied, of course, not in this life at least. The infinity of God escapes humanity's 
finite understanding. But the consequences of trying with the whole of one's 
being to attain to the unattainable, of trying to gaze at that which one can only 
hope to glimpse, are profound nevertheless. The condition of longing renews 


55 Quoted and translated in Trinkaus, In Our Image and Likeness, 646. "Oratione del corpo 
di Christo da Donato Acciaiuoli et dal lui nella compagnia de Magi recitata die xii apri- 
lis 1468,” Biblioteca Riccardiana (Florence), 2204f 182v. “Et se fussi possibile amantissimi 
Padri e Fratelli che per divina gratia si manifestassi lo splendore de quello sanctissimo 
corpo et la gloria del Salvatore come fedelissamente habbiamo a credere essere in quello 
sacramento quale e quello senso che non rimanessi confuse?" 
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the soul’s relationship with the divine, reshaping it in the image and likeness 
of God. Because God is love (1Jn 4:8).56 

For this reason, Augustine describes the sensation of longing as the most 
fulfilling of human experiences. In several passages, he does so in terms that 
bleed into discussions of the Eucharist and of light. He recounts hearing God 
proclaim, “I am the food of the fully grown; grow and you will feed on me. 
And you will not change me into you like the food your flesh eats, but you will 
be changed into me.’5” Elsewhere he describes his attempt to understand his 
fleeting sense of communing with the divine: 


So in the flash of a trembling gaze it [Augustine's soul] attainted to that 
which is. At that moment I saw your ‘invisible nature understood through 
the things which are made’ (Rom 1:20). But I did not possess the strength 
to keep my vision fixed. My weakness reasserted itself, and I returned to 
my customary condition. I carried with me only a loving memory and 
a desire for that of which I had the aroma but which I had not yet the 
capacity to eat.58 


This type of “loving memory” is precisely what Andrea del Sarto sought to 
impart to his audience in the church of San Pietro. Once again, it is the idea 
of spiritual renewal that preoccupied the artist, inspiring one of the finest 
altarpieces he would ever produce. Andrea's graceful style of formal arrange- 
ment implored his beholders to ruminate on the Passion of Christ and on the 
Eucharist, to conceive of both as manifestations of God's grace. His mastery of 
the human figure, and perhaps, too, his clever use of figure models, augmented 
that recollection, providing his viewers a taste of what it means to abide in 
Christ as Christ abides in them. Andrea's delicious colors, cleverly arranged 
in ways that beg for optical consumption, kindle the flames of holy desire in 
anyone who savors the radiant light that falls upon the savior. 

Members of the Camaldolese order were an ideal audience in this regard. 
As their founder, St. Romuald, advised his first followers, “The path you must 
follow is in the Psalms—never leave it ...[;] take every opportunity you can to 


56 See Astell, Eating Beauty, 1-26, and note the author's remarks on page 14: “Eating the 
Eucharist was ... simultaneously to ‘see’ Christ and to ‘touch’ this vision, to reach out for it, 
and to embody it virtuously. More basically it was to be seen and eaten by Christ, drawn 
to Him, and incorporated into Him as ‘the way, the truth, and the life’ (Jn 14:6). Eating 
the Eucharist was, in short, productive of an entire ‘way’ of life, a virtuous life-form, an 
artwork, with Christ Himself as the principal artist.” 

57 Augustine, Confessions, 7.10.16, p. 124. 

58 Augustine, Confessions, 7.17.23, pp. 127-28. 
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sing the Psalms in your heart and to understand them with your mind.” If the 
sisters of San Pietro followed this advice, then they might have summed up the 
force of the Luco Pietà with a single line of scripture: "And let God's splendor 
be upon us" 6? (Ps 90:17). 


3 The Manner of Christ's Death 


Andrea's colorful engagement with religion invites us to consider where and 
how he fits into the broader context of his historical moment, when so many 
artists in central Italy were taking up the theme of Christ's death. This in turn 
brings us back to the issues that preoccupied Freedberg in the quotation at 
the beginning of the chapter. Freedberg, we will remember, focused his atten- 
tion on the mood of Andrea's picture and on its formal arrangement, which 
he associated with the "the highest plane of classical development." In many 
respects, his logic rings true. The painting, for example, bears a striking resem- 
blance to Michelangelo's Vatican Pietà (Fig. 57), that textbook example of 'High 
Renaissance' art. The strict geometry of the sculpture's form, the high degree 
of finish, the play of light and shadow, the quiet sense of interior activity con- 
veyed by the Virgin's expression, and the depth of devotional significance—all 
of this resonates with Andrea's altarpiece.®! 

There is every reason to believe that these parallels are more than a mat- 
ter of coincidence. Andrea probably saw Michelangelo's sculpture when he 
visited Rome. He might have even talked with Michelangelo about it, see- 
ing as the two artists almost certainly knew each other. They ran in the 
same circles. They walked the same streets.®? And they grew up in the same 


59 Translation from Thomas Matus, The Mystery of Romuald and the Five Brothers: Stories 
from the Benedictines and Camaldolese (Trabuco Canyon, CA: Source Books, 1994), 158. 

See also S. Bruno di Querfurt, Vita dei Cinque Fratelli e Lettera a Re Enrico, trans. B. Ignesti 
(Camaldoli: Edizioni Camaldoli, 1951), 158. 

60 The Vulgate reads, “Et sit splendor Domini Dei nostri super nos." The NIv reads, “May the 
favor of the Lord our God rest upon us.” 

61 See the searching discussion of this sculpture’s liturgical dimensions in Emily A. Fenichel, 
"Michelangelo's Pietà as Tomb Monument: Patronage, Liturgy, and Mourning,” Renaissance 
Quarterly 70.3 (2017): 862-96. See also William E. Wallace, "Michelangelo's Rome Pietà: 
Altarpiece or Grave Memorial?” in Verrocchio and Late Quattrocento Italian Sculpture, ed. 
Steven Bule et al. (Florence: Casa editrice le lettere, 1992), 243-55. 

62 See Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 37-38; Cordellier, “Drawings by Andrea del Sarto after 
Ancient and Modern Sources,” 22. For an informative discussion of Michelangelo’s activi- 
ties in Florence between 1515 and 1525, see William E. Wallace, Michelangelo: The Artist, 
the Man, and His Times (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 113-29. It is 
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FIGURE 57 Michelangelo, Pietà, 1498-1500 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 
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artistic culture. Michelangelo acknowledged this last fact in 1498, when he 
proudly signed his Pietà in Plinian fashion, conspicuously mentioning his 
place of birth.® 

Thinking of the culture and artistic legacy of Florence makes the question 
of ‘classical’ style in the Luco Pietà more intriguing. Too often, I feel, scholars 
measure Andrea's choices against models of artistic history that may not cor- 
respond to the way matters appeared to the artist himself. Art historians have 
become accustomed to thinking about the 1520s in terms of “the Romanization 
of Florence”®* and of the birth of ‘Mannerism’ By this point, we say that the 
Florentine tradition no longer garnered the respect it previously enjoyed. 
The Eternal City reigned supreme. The towering achievements in the Vatican 
Stanze, the monumental accomplishment that is the Sistine Ceiling, and the 
magnificence of two Medici pontificates, created a grand shadow that loomed 
large over the cramped streets Andrea called home. This process reached a 
seemingly inevitable culmination in the cultural policies of Cosimo 1 de’ 
Medici and in the writings of Vasari. With the aid of Le vite, and with the ben- 
efit of hindsight, historians have thus produced a compelling version of events: 
Florence may have given birth to the terza eta, but the maniera moderna was 
really a Roman phenomenon. By 1524, certainly, any central Italian artist not 
looking to the most innovative developments of the Roman school was behind 
the curve, in danger of producing mere exercises in formalism. 

Would someone in Andrea del Sarto’s position have seen things the same way 
though? Admittedly, we have no record of Andrea's thoughts on this matter— 
no letters that deal with historical criticism, no extensive treatise on the his- 
tory of Renaissance art written in his hand. But there are ways of approaching 
the question nevertheless. We do well to remember certain facts. Andrea did 
not have the benefit of knowing what the coming decades held in store for 
his city, nor did he live long enough to read Vasari’s influential text. I think it 
would be a mistake, then, to suppose that Andrea's understanding of stylistic 
modernity coincided with Vasari’s, that it depended on Roman precedents, or 


worth noting that Michelangelo counted among his friends two of Andrea's closest amici, 
Jacopo Sansovino and Baccio d’Agnolo. This remained true even after Baccio and Jacopo 
lost out on commissions at San Lorenzo. Michelangelo is listed as being among those 
intellectuals who gathered in Baccio’s studio to discuss questions pertinent to the visual 
arts as well. 

63 Michelangelo signed his Pietà, “MICHAEL A[N]GELUS BONAROTUS FLOREN- 
T[INUS] FACIEBA[T] On this signature and for further bibliography, see McHam, 
Pliny and Artistic Culture, 183—203, especially 184-86. 

64 . Cox-Rearick, Dynasty and Destiny in Medici Art, 98. See also Hall, After Raphael, 64-69; 
Wallace, “Florence under the Medici Pontificates, 1513-1537,” 295-97. 

65 Hall, After Raphael, 55-128, 215-22. 
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that the conventions of the ‘High Renaissance’ style, as they would have ap- 
peared to him, already belonged to the past. If we hold these ideas in view, we 
can ask new questions of the Luco Pietà. Why, even in 1524, were the formal 
conventions associated with the ‘classic’ style a viable, indeed a desirable, op- 
tion for an artist in Andrea's position? My hypothesis: because by all accounts 
the ‘classic’ style emerged in Florence and represented the height of Florentine 
artistic achievement during the sixteenth century; because, as scholars have 
aptly demonstrated in other contexts, civic pride and cultural identity were 
powerful ideas in Renaissance Italy; and because, for artists of this period, such 
ideas were tied to notions of personal honor.86 

This understanding of the ‘classic’ style can be connected to many of 
Andrea’s paintings. We encountered it already in the Madonna of the Harpies, 
where Andrea adopted the “restraint and simplicity”9” associated with 
‘High Renaissance’ art. We found it at work again in the organization of the 
Disputation on the Trinity, where the figures stand in a stable group that em- 
bodies the values of ‘classical’ arrangement: symmetry, order, balance.98 
In each case, Andrea’s choice to embrace this set of pictorial values—what 
Freedberg and countless other scholars call the ‘classic’ or ‘High Renaissance’ 
style—resonates with the artistic traditions that had become such an impor- 
tant part of Florentine cultural identity. 

Andrea’s travels in France seem only to have enhanced the artist’s dedication 
to this brand of the maniera moderna. The strict pyramid that is the composi- 
tion of Andrea’s Charity (Fig. 58), executed at the French court in 1518, might 
easily be compared with any of Raphael’s Madonna and Child paintings from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. The figural arrangement of Leonardo’s 
Madonna and Child with St. Anne (Fig. 59) makes for an even better compari- 
son, as Leonardo himself—generally regarded as the author of the ‘classic’ 
style—was still a guest of the French king when Andrea visited the court. 

Andrea returned to Italy mere months after Leonardo’s death and found 
an artistic community beginning to experiment with the very conventions of 
the ‘classic’ style. Andrea’s former students, Rosso and Pontormo, were among 
those painters exploring new conceptions of idealization and grace. And yet, 


66 See Hall, After Raphael, 55; Rubin, Images and Identity, 3-92. Read also the comments 
Michelangelo received in a letter from his father. Referring to the recently completed 
Roman Pieta, Lodovico Buonarroti writes, “honor is worth more in your own country 
and at home.” Quoted and discussed in Wallace, Michelangelo, 25. For the original text, 
see Michelangelo Buonarroti, Il Carteggio di Michelangelo, 5 vols., eds. P. Barocchi and 
R. Ristori (Florence: Sansoni, 1965-1983), 1:8. 

67 Franklin, Painting in Renaissance Florence, 136. 

68 See Franklin, Painting in Renaissance Florence, 137. 
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FIGURE 58 Andrea del Sarto, Charity, 1518 
RMN-GRAND PALAIS / ART RESOURCE, NY 


Andrea still refused to abandon the tried and true pictorial institutions that 
characterize his compositional arrangements. His Vienna Pietà (Fig. 54), men- 
tioned earlier, may appeal to the viewer’s emotional sympathies more openly 
than his Luco Pietà, but it is hardly less stringent in its adherence to the formal 
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FIGURE 59 Leonardo da Vinci, Virgin and Child with St. Anne, 1508-1513 
RMN-GRAND PALAIS / ART RESOURCE, NY 


ideals associated with ‘High Renaissance’ art. Andrea's Madonna of the Steps 
(Fig. 48), perhaps the last panel executed prior to his departure for Mugello, 
likewise presents the beholder with a triangular grouping of idealized yet natu- 
ralistic figures. Free of complex formal conceits, no one would describe this 
work as one produced in the Roman manner. 
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In this sense, in his work Andrea del Sarto kept that explicitly Florentine 
line of artistic innovation alive and well. He could not have known, as many 
scholars would argue now, that he was actually keeping it on life support, that 
the Roman style would become in Vasari’s hands the only modern style. What 
we might call the Roman dialect of the maniera moderna represented but one 
form of expression available to Andrea in 1524. It may even have represented a 
distinct threat.6? 

This last idea further illuminates the relationship between Andrea's panel 
and Michelangelo's early Pietà, that magnificent sculpture that belongs to the 
Eternal City but that literally is inscribed, FLORENT[INUS]. When placed 
against this earlier work of art, the Luco Pietà begins to disrupt certain ele- 
ments of the narrative ultimately codified by Vasari. The comparison implic- 
itly recalls a moment when Rome looked to Florence for guidance. This is a 
crucial moment indeed, in that it centers on Michelangelo, a powerful source 
of inspiration for the central Italian artistic community, and locates one of the 
first Roman iterations of the maniera moderna within the sphere of Florentine 
achievements. 

The plague of 1522 seems to have intensified the need for such a reminder.” 
It was the plague that caused Perino del Vaga, Raphael's former pupil, to flee 
Rome and return to Florence. As we recounted in the book's introduction, 
Perino arrived in his native city and was met by a delegation of localartists, who 
greeted the returning youth with a walk through the spaces of civic memory. 
This tour of the city's monuments eventually paused in the Brancacci Chapel, 
so that everyone could admire Masaccio's work. At this point, Perino lamented 
the fact that he could not execute a figure beside one that his colleagues were 
then admiring; he boldly claimed that his Roman style of painting was more 
graceful than even the peerless work of Masaccio. Andrea himself, the lead- 
er of the Florentine delegation, decided to call Perino on his boast. Give the 
newly arrived twenty-year-old a chance to prove his claim, Andrea suggested; 
give him space to execute a figure in the Brancacci Chapel, so that his work 


69 Cf. Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 99. “A certain stability between the schools of Rome 
and Florence was restored by the accidents of the minor migrations of artists between 
the two cities in 1522 and 1523, first as a result of the arrival of the plague and of Adrian vi 
in Rome, and then of the Florentine phase of the plague and the election of Clement v11. 
But although the contribution of Florentine artists peculiarly gifted for this purpose— 
conspicuously Rosso—was very great, the stability represented, in terms of ideas, the tri- 
umph of Roman maniera." 

70 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 5, 125-26. See also Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 99. 
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will stand alongside this monument of the early Renaissance.” What Andrea 
proposed, in short, was a rather explicit dialectic. By comparing the modern 
achievements of Rome and one of the best painters the history of Florence had 
to offer, the particular relationship between the two traditions would become 
apparent. So too would the truth-value of Perino's claim. Could his modern 
style, his Roman maniera, outshine the work of Masaccio? 

The plague reached Florence before this project could be pursued, but 
Perino did manage to execute a drawing of the Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand 
(Fig. 60) during his Florentine sojourn. The cartoon was meant for a fresco 
in the church of Camaldoli—an interesting fact, given the focus of this 
chapter—and served as a powerful demonstration of the most current trends 
in Rome. The “relieflike”72 treatment of space; the overly idealized approach 
to the human form; the theatrical gestures that ideate heightened, hyper- 
sophisticated notions of elegance and grace; it all makes Perino's composition 
an impressive example of what we have come to call 'Mannerism.? Given the 
competitive nature of regional cultures, any Florentine who happened to view 
the cartoon must have done so with great interest. Andrea del Sarto, who ar- 
rived at the Camaldolese convent in Mugello shortly after his exchange with 
Perino, would have been more interested than most. 

It is important to note that the circumstances of Andrea (potentially) view- 
ing Perino's cartoon are rather different from the circumstances of the pro- 
posed fresco project in the Brancacci Chapel. In the Martyrdom composition, 
Perino was not placing himself in competition with an artist whose influ- 
ence could be measured by surveying a century of truly exceptional paint- 
ing. Perino's style represented a rival claim to the heritage of Masaccio, whom 
Vasari praised for having “worked in a manner so modern." In this scenario, 
someone else, another artist living in the sixteenth century, needed to supply 
the counterpoint to Perino's claim. Honor was at stake. 

Even if Andrea never saw Perino's cartoon, the exchange in the Brancacci 
Chapel still bears consideration, if only because it allows us to think about 


71 As I outlined in my introduction, Vasari does not name the leader of the Florentine del- 
egation, but there is a consensus among scholars that the speaker is none other than 
Andrea del Sarto. See Parma Armani, Perin del Vaga, 51; Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 155. 
Shearman anticipates this notion in Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 99, n. 2. 

72 Iam borrowing the term “relieflike” from Hall, After Raphael, 2. 

73 Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 149-59; See also Hall, After Raphael, 78-80; Shearman, Mannerism, 
15-48. 

74 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 5, 125. “avesse lavorato con una maniera sì moderna.” 
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FIGURE 60 Perino del Vaga, Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand, 1522 
RMN-GRAND PALAIS / ART RESOURCE, NY 


Andrea's ‘classicism’ as operating within the intensely fascinating sphere of 
cultural politics. Andrea knew full well that artists in Rome were beginning to 
revel in overly stylized modes of visual address. And yet he still reiterated the 
values and the sense of decorum that characterized the maniera moderna at 
the moment of its birth. When it comes to the modern language of pictorial 
style, he seems to say, Florence is the locus classicus. 

The more we think about the history of Florentine art—and I am turning 
now to religious art, specifically—the more intriguing Andrea's picture be- 
comes. Michelangelo’ early Pietà and Bartolommeo’s high altarpiece in the 
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FIGURE 61 Perugino, Lamentation, 1495 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / GALLERIE DEGLI 
UFFIZI—GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO 


San Gallo convent are not the only works that warrant attention here. Andrea 
also looked closely at Perugino’s Lamentation (Fig. 61), a panel executed in 1495 
for S. Chiara in Florence.” 

Andrea and Perugino depict essentially the same moment. In each panel, 
Christ’s loved ones gather before his tomb for a final embrace. Notably, both 
artists treat Christ's body in a similar fashion. One figure props up the savior, 


75 See Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 69; Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 260-61. 
Scholars have long associated Andrea's composition with Perugino's Lamentation. 
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who is nude—except for a blue loincloth—clean, and possessed of that ideal 
physique that denotes heroism. Christ rests on a stone slab draped with white 
linen. The Virgin, veiled in white and located in the center of the pictures, 
supports her son’s lifeless arm. The figures that gather around Jesus mark yet 
another moment of similarity. As in Andrea's Luco Pietà, the protagonists of 
Perugino’s narrative mourn without expressing overt passion. The Perugian’s 
is an altarpiece with a quiet mood, one that expresses the type of emotional 
sentimentality that is typical of the maniera devota."9 

The “devout manner" was a mode of pictorial address akin to Renaissance 
practices of preaching, which were themselves based on the examples of the 
Church Fathers, especially Augustine. A “devotus” sermon aimed at being eas- 
ily understood and morally instructive. Preachers would encourage a willful 
turning of the mind toward God by appealing to the emotions of their audi- 
ence. They sought to stimulate a particular type of spiritual experience, one in 
which worshippers felt joy as they contemplated God's goodness and simulta- 
neously, sadness, as they considered the inadequacy of humanity.”” 

Perugino was a master at cultivating this same emotional resonance in his 
paintings. In the Lamentation, he devised an attractive, almost joyful variety 
of colored forms."? He also used generic figure types and stock gestures to 
describe quietly sorrowful states of mind. Perugino thus provided his view- 
ers with a visual framework for meditative activity. His paintings served as a 
pictorial ground, somber yet somewhat triumphant in color and mood, on 
which his pious beholders could imagine sacred stories by imposing personal 
details. This process involved imaginatively transforming the generic features 
of Perugino's figures into familiar faces." In theory, such practices would in- 
tensify the beholder's experience of devotional engagement, their spiritual 
turn toward God.8° Perugino's ability to facilitate this type of meditative ex- 
perience earned him an impressive international reputation by the end the 
Quattrocento. This ability also accounts for the fact that his work continued to 
exercise considerable influence in the territory of Emilia during the sixteenth 


76 On the characteristics of the maniera devota, see Dempsey, “Carracci and Devout Style in 
Emilia," 388-402; Christiansen, "Giovanni Bellini and the Practice of Devotional Painting," 
7-57. 

77 Baxandall, Painting and Experience, 148-50. See also Christiansen, “Giovanni Bellini and 
the Practice of Devotional Painting,” 25-26. 

78 | OnPerugino's use of color in this painting, see Hall, Color and Meaning, 85-92. 

79 See the discussion of the Zardino de Oratione above. 

80 Baxandall, Painting and Experience, 46-47. On the place of color within the maniera de- 
vota, see Dempsey, “Carracci and Devout Style in Emilia,” 388-92. 
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century, even after he himself, together with the maniera devota, fell into disfa- 
vor among the Florentines and Romans.?! 

A central concern in that development—the growing dissatisfaction with 
the maniera devota and the emergence of the maniera moderna—was the 
issue of narrative drama. When Perugino executed his Lamentation, he made 
sure to stabilize the moment of the story he depicted. He suspended the linear 
unfolding of time. The scene itself is symmetrical. Christ's body is centrally lo- 
cated. A strong light draws the eye immediately to this and other focal points of 
cultic devotion. Perugino, in other words, is less interested in describing the se- 
quence of actions and events that led from the Crucifixion to the Entombment 
than in directing the spectator's attention to Christ's body, to the Virgin, and to 
the hushed sorrow of those present in the scene. 

Perugino follows a pictorial tradition that operates along the same lines as 
devotional texts such as the Meditations on the Life of Christ. He describes sa- 
cred narrative by lifting Christ's death from history. Isolated and removed from 
its narrative context, the pictorial body of Christ becomes a figura, a symbol 
and an article of faith that belongs to the rituals of Christian worship. When 
pious spectators contemplated Perugino's picture, imposing their familiar de- 
tails onto the artist's framework—and above all, when their experience of the 
painting coincided with the celebration of the Eucharist at Mass—they en- 
countered the mysteries of Corpus Christi. Their position relative to the blessed 
Host mirrors that of Perugino's painted ensemble relative to the savior's form. 
In a ritualistic sense, time folds in on itself; the beholders become living, 
breathing witnesses to the sacrifice depicted in this painting. As witnesses, 
they are offered the gifts of faith and devotion. These gifts allow worshipful 
viewers to proclaim that Christ's sacrifice occurred for their sake; that this dis- 
tant historical event, Jesus's death in ancient times, has lasting implications for 
their present, indeed for all eternity. Such a revelation was necessary, spiritu- 
ally speaking, to receive the Host as the body of Christ.82 Little wonder that 
Perugino's manner is called “devout.” Thinking along these lines and recalling 
our earlier discussion of portraits and color in the Luco Pietà, we must admit 
that there is something “devout” about Andrea's manner, as well. 

By contrast, scholars often note that Michelangelo and Raphael adopt a 
more “modern” position vis-à-vis the history of Christ's sacrifice.5? When 
Michelangelo designed his unfinished Entombment (Fig. 62), for example, he 
betrayed an interest in narrative drama. Christ's body has been lifted from the 


81 Dempsey, “Carracci and Devout Style in Emilia,’ 388-402. 
82 Nagel, Michelangelo and the Reform of Art, 80-81. 
83 See, most especially, Nagel, Michelangelo and the Reform of Art, 25-140. 
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FIGURE 62 Michelangelo, Entombment, 1500-1501 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON / ART RESOURCE, NY 


lap of the Madonna (who was to be placed in the space in the right foreground) 
and is being carried directly back toward his distant tomb. The corpse twists 
slightly as the figures bearing its weight grapple with the strips of cloth used 
to support the savior's form. The tense energy of these figures, with their taut 
muscles struggling against wrapped bindings, convey elevated ideas of picto- 
rial force.84 


84 Cole, Leonardo, Michelangelo, and the Art of the Figure, 30-81. 
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FIGURE 63 Raphael, Entombment, 1507 
ERICH LESSING / ART RESOURCE, NY 


Raphael details a similar set of actions in his Entombment of 1507 (Fig. 63).85 
He divides his group of figures in two so that Christ's body is moving to the left, 
into the shadowy tomb at the picture's edge. The Virgin, who is further back 
from the picture plane, swoons and falls to the right. The painting is essentially 
about this tragic sequence of events. Much like Michelangelo’s composition, 


85 As Nagel (Michelangelo and the Reform of Art, 122-34) convincingly maintains, Raphael 
developed his *modern" take on sacred history by first working through the composition- 
al principles employed by his former teacher. 
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Raphael’s picture is—quite explicitly—a historia that details the separation of 
mother from son, son from mother.86 

The term “historia” is theoretical, of course.87 For Leon Battista Alberti, the 
notion involved a strict sense of decorum. In cases of the human figure, the 
members, or parts, of the body and their gestures must be both naturalistic 
and appropriate to the actions being performed. Such is the case, Alberti ex- 
plains, in ancient sculptural reliefs depicting the Carrying of the Dead Meleager: 
strain is evident in the bodies of the figures carrying the fallen hero, while the 
hero’s corpse appears completely lifeless. Michelangelo and especially Raphael 
worked with a similar sense of decorum in their Entombments. The figures 
bearing Christ's weight struggle and strain in Raphael’s picture. Their backs 
arch; their muscles are taut. The bodies of the mourners bend and move; their 
urgency is consistent with the emotive force of the actions being performed. 
By contrast, there is no trace of life in Jesus. The members of his body, to bor- 
row Alberti's words, “all combine together to represent death."58 

Fascinating though this line of reasoning may be, it is important to under- 
stand the problems and conflicts it ultimately indicates. The extent to which 
Raphael privileges Albertian notions of “history painting” invites a particular 
response from the spectator. This response has more to do with the theoretical 
language of artistic creativity than with the liturgically inspired traditions that 
had driven depictions of the Pieta, the Lamentation, and the Entombment for 
so long. Questions arise. Is this picture a “work of art” or a “sacred image?”® To 
what extent can it be both? What place does the “work of art,” newly imagined 
as an autonomous form of cultural production, have in Christian practices of 
devotion?9° 

For his part, Michelangelo tackled such questions head-on. He oriented the 
drama of his pictorial narrative so that Christ's body remains in the center of 


86 Charles Rosenberg, “Raphael and the Florentine Istoria,” in Raphael before Rome, ed. James 
Beck (Hanover, NH: University Press of New England, 1986), 175-87; Nagel, Michelangelo 
and the Reform of Art, 122-34. See also Hubert Locher, Raffael und das Altarbild der 
Renaissance: Die “Pala Baglioni” als Kunstwerk in sakralen Context (Berlin: Akademie, 
1994), 93-116; Lingo, Federico Barocci, 98-101. 

87 See Baxandall, Giotto and the Orators, 121-39; Anthony Grafton, “Historia and Istoria: 
Alberti’s Terminology in Context,” I Tatti Studies: Essays in the Renaissance 8 (1999): 37-68. 

88 Leon Battista Alberti, On Painting and On Sculpture: The Latin Texts of De Pictura and De 
Statua, ed. and trans. Cecil Grayson (London: Phaidon, 1972), 75-77. 

89 Iam using Hans Belting’s terminology here. See Belting, Likeness and Presence, 1-17. 

go These questions drive Nagel’s thoughtful analysis in Michelangelo and the Reform of 
Art; see especially pp. 135-40. See also Belting, Likeness and Presence, 1-17, 458-90; Hall, 
Sacred Image, 1-15; Nagel, Controversy of Renaissance Art, 1-10. 
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the panel. It stands upright and presents frontally. This is a crucial decision: 
the frontal presentation of Christ's body is a form of archaism that relates to 
images of the Man of Sorrows (the imago pietatis) and, thus, to the mysteries 
of the Eucharist.?! In effect, weaving a historia around an imago pietatis aligns 
the modern conception of artistic creativity with a more iconic understand- 
ing of devotional imagery and its liturgical purposes. The effort involved in 
this process required Michelangelo to take up a critical position with regard 
to the immediate past: Quattrocento painting, the maniera devota most espe- 
cially. Proponents of the maniera devota such as Perugino lift sacred events 
from history so that viewers might engage with the eternal mysteries of faith. 
Michelangelo approached the mysteries of the faith from the opposite direc- 
tion; he sought historical placement, narration, and an elegant description of 
actions in time.92 

Andrea developed a different strategy for negotiating the various demands 
assumed by religious pictures in sixteenth-century society. Archaism was not 
his tactic, as we have seen. The symmetry, quiet order, and grace of his com- 
position stress the timeless significance of Christ's sacrifice, much as Perugino 
does in his Lamentation. Likewise, Andrea's use of figure models and the emo- 
tive force of his pensive saints provide a framework for the meditative activities 
of his spectators. Those saints also associate painting with poetry, an impor- 
tant connection for anyone who believed that the visual arts were a product of 
the mind. Andrea's colore, with its scientific and theological inflections, works 
along similar lines; he explores the connections— not the conflicts—between 
Renaissance artistic and religious practices. 

Andrea's strategy was not lost on the subsequent generation of painters, 
even if many of those individuals also looked to Michelangelo and Raphael for 
guidance. Consider Pontormo's Entombment (Fig. 64) for the Capponi Chapel 
in S. Felicita. Much like his predecessors, Pontormo thought critically about 
elevated conceptions of painting. The way he depicts figures carrying Christ's 
form recalls the Meleager historia and, thus, Alberti's theoretical writings.93 But 
it has proven difficult to say what exactly is happening in Pontormo's picture. 


91 Nagel Michelangelo and the Reform of Art, 1-22. See also Hans Belting, "An Image and 
Its Function in the Liturgy: The Man of Sorrows in Byzantium,’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
34/35 (1980/1981): 1-16; Erwin Panofsky, “Imago Pietatis’: Ein Beitrag zur Typengeschichte 
des 'Schmerzensmanns' und der ‘Maria Mediatrix,” in Festschrift für Max J. Friedländer 
zum 60. Geburtstage (Leipzig: Seeman, 1927), 261-308. 

92 Nagel, Michelangelo and the Reform of Art, 10812, quotation from 12. 

93 John Shearman, Pontormo’s Altarpiece in S. Felicita (Westerham: Westerham Press, 1971), 
14-16. 
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FIGURE 64 Pontormo, Entombment, 1525-1528 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 


Scholars most frequently describe the painting as a separated Pietà, where 
Christ’s body has just been lifted off his mother’s lap. From here, depending on 
the argument, the figures carrying the dead savior will deposit the body in one 
of three places: on the altar in the viewer's space; in Capponi's own tomb (à la 
Joseph of Arimathea), located underneath the altar; or in the arms of God the 
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Father, who originally appeared in the chapel's ceiling frescoes.?^ However, one 
of the most intriguing interpretations of Pontormo's picture adopts a different 
perspective, that of a Pietà coming into being. This interpretation has Mary 
gliding to the ground, obviously distraught. Her pitiful appearance—her ex- 
tended right hand, her pathetic expression, and her downward gaze—convey 
an anguished acceptance of the body about to be laid across her lap.95 If this 
reading is right and Pontormo painted a historia about Mary receiving the 
Corpus Christi, then the traditional Eucharistic implications are paramount.96 

Regardless of how one interprets Pontormo's picture—whether we see it as 
a separated Pietà or as a Pietà in the act of formation—it is important to note 
the Christ-bearers. Pausing in their movement, they stare out at the spectator 
with red-rimmed eyes. Tacitly, powerfully, their gazes call for the viewer's psy- 
chological participation in the scene. This silent appeal to the Christian behold- 
ers who originally gathered in S. Felicita is intimately related to Michelangelo’s 
earlier experiments in the London Entombment.?" Any concession Pontormo 
makes to “history painting,” understood in the sense of the Albertian historia, 
transforms quickly into a pictorial program that expands beyond the confines 
of the picture itself. 

This observation has led several commentators to consider the panel’s deco- 
rative surroundings.?? In addition to the altarpiece and now-destroyed fresco 
of God the Father in the dome, the Capponi Chapel originally contained a 
stained glass window made by Guillaume de Marcillat; four roundels depict- 
ing the evangelists, which were painted with the help of Pontormo’s assistant, 
Bronzino; and Pontormo’s own fresco of the Annunciation. Seated figures, ei- 
ther patriarchs or prophets, accompanied God the Father in the ceiling paint- 


94 Shearman, Pontormo’s Altarpiece, 3-30; Shearman, Only Connect, 87-93; Leo Steinberg, 
"Pontormo's Capponi Chapel,’ Art Bulletin 56 (1974): 385-99. See also Antonio Natali, 
“Il pane degli angeli: una trama per la cappella Capponi,” Artista (2000): 8-21; Antonio 
Natali, “The Bread of the Altar: The Cesi and Capponi Chapels,” in Pontormo and 
Rosso Fiorentino: Diverging Paths of Mannerism, eds. Carlo Falciani and Antonio Natali 
(Florence: Mandragora, 2014), 235-39. Cf. Jack Wasserman, “Pontormo in the Capponi 
Chapel in Santa Felicita in Florence” Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in 
Florenz 53 (2009): 35-72. Natali sees the altar as the destination of Christ’s body, but he 
argues that Pontormo depicts angels lowering the savior's form from heaven, symbolized 
by the cloud in the upper portion of the panel. Wasserman (pp. 44—46) insightfully ana- 
lyzes the scholarship on Pontormo's panel. 

95 Wasserman, “Pontormo in the Capponi Chapel,” 44-59. 

96 Cf Wasserman, “Pontormo in the Capponi Chapel,” 52-59. 

97 See Shearman, Only Connect, 93. 

98 Shearman (Pontormo’s Altarpiece, 3-30) was the first to consider Pontormo’s paintings 
in view of its position within the Capponi Chapel. See also Nagel, Michelangelo and the 
Reform of Art, 139-40. 
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ings, while the stained glass window contained scenes of the Deposition and 
the Entombment.?? All of these elements were originally bound together by 
the haunting, mysterious beauty of Pontormo's style. 

The figures in the Entombment gather in an indistinct, timeless setting. 
Their elongated bodies swim gracefully through the pictorial space, filling the 
picture plane. Collectively, and in their curious artificiality, the figures read as 
wraiths: weightless spirits who act out sacred history but who do not, in any 
discernable sense, belong to a specific place or abide any notion of contin- 
gency. Their graceful movements echo across the chapel in the choreographed 
colloquy of the Annunciation. Their colorful garments—soft greens, electric 
blues, and luminous pinks—play nicely alongside the array of hues visible 
elsewhere in the ritual space. 

Would that we could see Pontormo’s Entombment as Vasari encountered it, 
when the author described the panel's glowing chromatic effects—so harmo- 
nious and clear, utterly lacking in chiaroscuro.!°° Even in its present, damaged 
condition, however, the treatment of hue in this picture is particularly evoca- 
tive. The artist uses a high-value palette. The intensity of Pontormo’s color car- 
ries the emotional force of the scene outward; the affect is quite similar to that 
of the faces that turn toward the picture plane, silently calling to the spectator. 
Significant too is the extent to which this treatment of hue would have unified 
the multimedia program of the Capponi Chapel. Fresco and stained glass were 
ill suited to color systems that involved deep, murky shadows, but these media 
were perfectly suited to the arresting brightness of Pontormo’s colore in the 
Entombment% Here, if ever, Pontormo reveals himself as Andrea's student.!02 
Color effectively knits the sacred environment together. Real light emanating 
from the stained glass window merges with Pontormo’s pictorial light in ways 
that cause the Capponi Chapel to glow with the full spectrum of ideas light 
carries as a Christian metaphor.!93 

These ideas prove relevant to Rosso’s Dead Christ of 1524-1527 (Fig. 65) as 
well. Rosso's picture of Christ “in forma Pietatis"? involves an explicit archa- 


99 See Wasserman, “Pontormo in the Capponi Chapel,” 35-44; Louis Alexander Waldman, 
“New Light on the Capponi Chapel in S. Felicita,” Art Bulletin 84 (2002): 293-314. 

100 Shearman (Pontormo’s Altarpiece, 26-27) remarks on the disastrous restoration efforts of 
1722, when Pontormo's painting was—in his words—"skinned." 

101 Hall Color and Meaning, 174-79. 

102 See Natali’s stimulating essay, “From Andrea's Rib,” 21-29. See also Rubin, "Art of Colour in 
Florentine Painting, 175-91. 

103 Waldman, “New Light on the Capponi Chapel,” 293-314. 

104 The quotation comes from Rosso himself. See David Franklin, “New Documents for 
Rosso Fiorentino in Sansepolcro,” Burlington Magazine 131 (1989): 822. For insightful 
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FIGURE 65 Rosso Fiorentino, Dead Christ, 1524-1527 
PHOTOGRAPH © 2020 MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. BOSTON 


ism. His treatment of Christ’s body—upright and frontally presented—ideates 
a place for the Man of Sorrows tradition within the Passion narrative.!05 Rosso 


commentary on the commission for the Dead Christ, see Franklin, Rosso in Italy, 142-48. 
Cf. Natali, “Bread of the Altar” 232-35. 
105 Nagel, Controversy of Renaissance Art, 97100. 
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effectively pictures Christ as if the stone sealing his tomb has just been rolled 
away. A strong, raking light enters the dark space, carrying with it a gust of 
wind that extinguishes the candles framing the composition. The wind is an 
evocation of spiritus and therefore of Christ's spirit, his light, as it enters the 
chamber and miraculously awakens in his body, before the witnessing angels. 

The angels are not the only witnesses here. With a deft hand, Rosso sug- 
gests that Christ is stirring before the viewer's own eyes. Traces of a smile cross 
the figure's face. The serpentine twist of his body, which is so often compared 
to Michelangelo’s ignudi, conveys a sense of inner volition. Veins swell. The 
tendons of the neck stretch, and Christ's toes seem to actively bear a certain 
degree of his weight. Look at his right hand—is it actually resting on his knee? 
Are his fingers moving? 

It is here that we find the central thread connecting Rosso’s Dead Christ to 
the experiments of Pontormo. The narrative Rosso develops revolves around 
an act of revelation. The tomb slab has been removed. Light and wind enter 
the chamber, allowing the audience to glimpse the stirring figure and heavenly 
beings that fill the picture plane—and suddenly the very conditions of sight 
become the context in which narrative and mystery unfold. In the end, this 
is how Rosso’s panel functions as a liturgical instrument: the same pictorial 
device—light—that discloses Christ’s body to the spectator’s gaze and acti- 
vates the picture as a historia also transforms the painted body into the field of 
exegetical interpretation.106 

When describing Rosso’s treatment of light, we do well to remember that 
he too spent time in Andrea’s workshop, and that both he and Pontormo were 
involved in the execution of the predella for the San Gallo Annunciation. As we 
saw in chapter 2, the iconography of this predella was strikingly similar to the 
Dead Christ in Boston.!°” Similarities also exist between Rosso's painting and at 
least two other works by Andrea: his Puccini Pietà, a lost panel of 1516 known 
only from Agostino Veneziano’s unfortunate engraving (Fig. 66); and the so- 
called Dead Christ (Fig. 67) of circa 1525, now in the Accademia.!98 

Veneziano’s engraving shows the savior seated on a cloth in the center 
of the composition and leaning back into the arms of an angel. This causes 
the body to twist, so that the left shoulder is raised and the head falls to one 
side. The gesture is all too familiar to anyone who has studied Rosso’s Boston 


106 Regina Stefaniak, “Replicating Mysteries of the Passion: Rosso’s Dead Christ with Angels,’ 
Renaissance Quarterly 45 (1992): 677-738; Nagel, Controversy of Renaissance Art, 98. 

107 See Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 354. Elsewhere in his text (Le vite, vol. 5, 308), Vasari describes 
the predella as depicting “un Cristo morto con due Angioletti che gli fanno lume con due 
torce e lo piangono.” 

108 On the critical reception of Veneziano’s engraving, see Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, 
vol. 1, 45. 
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FIGURE 66 Agostino Veneziano, Engraving of Andrea del Sarto, Puccini Pietà, 1516 
METROPOLITIAN MUSEUM OF ART / ART RESOURCE, NY 


panel, but the resemblance extends only to a certain point.!°9 In Andrea's 1516 
composition, for example, Christ does not stir the way he does in Rosso's 


109 Rosso’s engagement with Andrea's works is discussed in John Shearman, “The Dead 
Christ' by Rosso Fiorentino," Boston Museum Bulletin 64 (1966): 151-52; Franklin, Rosso in 
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FIGURE 67 Andrea del Sarto, Dead Christ, 1525 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 
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picture. Nor are Andrea's angels witnesses of the sort we find in the Dead Christ. 
Andrea's angels, in fact, help suspend the linear unfolding of time; they draw 
the spectator's attention to focal points of cultic devotion. One lifts Christ's 
wounded hand. Another holds up three nails, which together serve as a synec- 
doche for the crucifixion. The last lays out the sacred body, taking care so that 
it may be engaged frontally, in an iconic fashion.!!? 

Christ's body appears alone in Andrea's fresco in the Accademia, but here 
the artist anticipates more of Rosso's novel innovations. A raking light falls 
on the savior's form. That form presents frontally and suggests wakefulness, 
as if the viewer experiences the Man of Sorrows theme while witnessing the 
miracle of the resurrection as a historical narrative. 

This is the heart of the matter. Rosso based his archaic presentation of 
Christ's body on Andrea's examples, but the younger painter was principally 
interested in the idea of narrative context. In this respect, he creates a picture 
that is ambiguous. I am thinking of how Christ's body emerges from the Boston 
panel as an object of erotic desire, of how that body lends itself to theories of 
femininity, and to what one commentator has described as "the volatile thin- 
ness of painting"!!! These ambiguous qualities are products of an attempt to 
reconcile artistic innovation with religious tradition. 

Wakeful though Andrea's savior is, I would not use the word “ambiguous” 
to describe the Dead Christ fresco—not after discussing Rosso's panel. Andrea 
situates his figure in a convincing pictorial space, and Christ's body is altogeth- 
er less charged with eroticism than the body that appears in Rosso's work. In 
general, Andrea seems less ready to turn away from some of the spiritual con- 
ventions that informed paintings such as Perugino's Lamentation. The Puccini 
Pietà, certainly, is more Andachtsbild than historia. And the Luco Pietà lines up 
with Perugino’s example to an even greater degree. 

In the Luco Pietà, Andrea stabilizes the moment of the story he depicts, 
suspends the linear unfolding of time, and directs the spectator’s attention to 
Christ’s body, to the Virgin, and to the intense concentration of those present 
in the scene. To be sure, Andrea was no less interested than were his peers in 


Italy, 142—46; David Franklin, “Rosso Fiorentino and Jacopo V Appiani: Art in Piombino 
in the First Part of the Sixteenth Century,” in Pontormo e Rosso: la ‘maniera moderna’ in 
toscana 1494-1994, eds. Roberto P. Ciardi and Antonio Natali (Venice: Regione Toscana/ 
Marsilio, 1996), 281-92; Gill, Angels and the Order of Heaven, 161-64. 

110 Meredith Gill (Angels and the Order of Heaven, 163) points out that Andrea's angels consti- 
tute variant types of the Engelpieta. 

111 Nagel, Controversy of Renaissance Art, 100. My remarks concerning Christ's body as an 
object of desire and femininity refer to Stefaniak’s arguments in “Replicating Mysteries of 
the Passion,’ 677—738, especially 707-13. 
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qualities of light, color, and form, as they relate to sixteenth-century religious 
practice. But Andrea's pictorial decisions interlace spiritual interests with el- 
evated notions of artistic creativity to such a degree that it becomes impracti- 
cal to discuss art and religion as separate (let alone as conflicting) categories of 
concern. This is ultimately what I mean when I suggest that there is no “dispar- 
ity between the aesthetic and ethical values"? of this altarpiece. The mysteries 
of the Christian faith, ideals of religious devotion, and the stunning quality 
of Andrea's talent all find expression simultaneously, in the splendor of the 
Luco Pietà. 


112 Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 68. 


CHAPTER 6 


Light from the Shadows in the Gambassi Altarpiece 


Thus far in our study, I have tried to present Andrea del Sarto as a figure 
who stands somewhat apart from his peers. He was a premier painter of the 
early sixteenth century, well versed in the cultural developments of his time. 
His works are unquestionably relevant when discussing how the visual arts 
emerged as an elevated form of intellectual activity. But throughout most of 
his working life—even in his altarpieces—Andrea was less inclined toward the 
type of retrospective strategies favored by so many of his colleagues.! 

The final years of Andrea's career require us to qualify this line of argument 
slightly. In 1522, he began working on the Panciatichi Assunta (Fig. 55). Even 
though the painting was never completed, the composition is important in 
terms of the way it articulates a meeting of the heavenly and earthly realms. 
The apostles gather around Mary’s open tomb. Some of the figures gaze into 
the empty sarcophagus; others look up. In every case, regardless of where they 
focus their attention, these figures are firmly located in the temporal world, 
with its blue sky and rocky formation. Andrea almost emphasizes this fact 
by placing two apostles close to the picture plane, their knees touching the 
ground, the balls of their feet pressed against the terrain. The Virgin herself, 
on the other hand, appears in a state of miraculous transition. Carried aloft by 
winded putti and borne on thick clouds, she enters a celestial sphere of radi- 
ance and dense air. In this way, Andrea interpreted Mary’s assumption as a type 
of visionary phenomenon. We might recognize the parallels between his work 
and Titian’s famous panel in the Frari. A more immediate precedent would 
be Fra Bartolommeo's Lucca Altarpiece (Fig. 26). Several works by Raphael 
deserve consideration as well. I am thinking of the Madonna di Foligno, the 
Sistine Madonna (Fig. 37), or even the Vision of Ezekiel from 1518.? Andrea has 
omitted the cloud-putti that are so important in these other visionary paint- 
ings, but his depiction of heaven is intimately related: like Bartolommeo and 
Raphael, Andrea created a vibrant atmosphere of colorful luminosity, an atmo- 
sphere that resonates with medieval gold-ground painting practices.? 


1 See Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 8-9, 137—96; Nagel, Controversy of Renaissance Art, 1-10, 73-100. 

2 For high-quality color reproductions of Raphael’s Madonna di Foligno and Vision of Ezekiel, 
see Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary in Raphael, 42, 116. 

3 See Nagel, Controversy of Renaissance Art, 80-85; Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary in 
Raphael, 40-45, 15-19. 
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This type of archaism was not typical of Andrea's works in the early 1520s. 
For a time, in fact, the calculated allusion to gold-ground painting remained 
specific to the Panciatichi project, where it was contained within the iconog- 
raphy of Mary's heavenly ascent. But retrospection became more important 
to Andrea as the fateful year of 1530 approached. The commission for the 
Passerini Assunta in 1526 might have been a motivating factor, in that it brought 
the earlier Panciatichi composition to the forefront of the painter's mind once 
more. Another notable factor, certainly, is that Andrea received commissions 
that placed his work in dialogue with actual archaic images. These commis- 
sions include the Vallombrosa Altarpiece (Fig. 68) and the St. Agnes Altarpiece, 
both of which date to 1527 or 1528. Each of these projects required Andrea to 
frame medieval icons of the Virgin, and in the upper register of the St. Agnes 
Altarpiece, Andrea created an atmosphere of shimmering effulgence in imita- 
tion of arte greca conventions. 

To this list of pictures that feature light-suffused clouds we must add two 
more paintings from 1527-1528. The first is the Annunciation lunette (Fig. 69) in 
the Pitti, which originally crowned the lost Sarzana Altarpiece.* Here, Andrea 
used his archaizing effects in ways that tie back in with some of the core 
themes of this book. Witness John Shearman’s beautiful description of the lu- 
nette painting: Andrea's light “seems to caress every form, and the shimmering 
peach and silvery grey of the angel make this figure appear like a momentary 
crystallization of the Virgin’s atmospheric surroundings’; light thus serves as a 
“pervasive presence in the space in which the miracle is enacted.” 

Something similar can be said about the Gambassi Altarpiece (Fig. 6), the 
second painting that needs to be added to our list, and the focus of the present 
chapter. The Gambassi Altarpiece centers on a vision of the Virgin and Child. 
They appear in glory, seated on a stunning arrangement of luminous clouds 
and before a watery sun. John the Baptist and the Magdalene kneel before 
them, separated by winged cherub heads that emphasize the scene’s vision- 
ary character. Saints Lawrence and Onuphrius stand on the viewer’s left, while 
Saints Sebastian and Roch stand to the viewer's right. Sebastian is fully visible, 
but Roch is obscured, as if seen through a haze. 

This last observation—namely, that Roch appears enveloped in Andrea’s 
light-suffused atmosphere—points to some salient details. Even though it 
might gesture toward arte greca traditions in some respects, the dense lumi- 
nosity of the Gambassi Altarpiece does not exactly align with the retrospective 
strategies Andrea employed in some of the other panels he was painting at the 


4 See Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 275-76. 
5 Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 146. 
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FIGURE 68 Andrea del Sarto, Vallombrosa Altarpiece, 1527-1528 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / GALLERIE DEGLI 
UFFIZI— GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO 


same time. Here, at least, Andrea's emerging and unfortunately short-lived in- 
terest in archaism continues to function in ways that body forth Christian val- 
ues of spiritual renewal. This argument raises some interesting questions. Is it 
possible to view Andrea's misty luminosity in the Gambassi Altarpiece outside 
of the art-in-conflict-with-religion narrative? I believe so. 

Underlying this proposition is my larger thesis: even in his maturity, even 
as his life was drawing to a premature close, Andrea was still engaging with 
Christian values of spiritual renewal and still learning from the particular 
circumstances of the commissions he received. Scholars have connected the 
Gambassi Altarpiece to an outbreak of plague in 1527; this suggests that the 
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FIGURE 69 Andrea del Sarto, Annunciation, 1528 
MINISTERO PER I BENI E LE ATTIVITÀ CULTURALI / GALLERIE DEGLI 
UFFIZI— GABINETTO FOTOGRAFICO 


panel was designed to secure heavenly favor against the pestilence. A fun- 
damental thesis of mine is that Andrea's form, colore, and treatment of the 
human body mark a significant phase of his spiritual education, a phase in 
which he applied familiar concepts to new problems associated with plague 
imagery. Specifically, his extended study of the idealized nude, so evident in 
this panel, foregrounds issues of bodily health in relation to the Incarnation. 
His light, atmosphere, and color, meanwhile, privilege medical theories re- 
garding the spread of contagion, as well as biblical discussions of healing. The 
most important of these discussions concerns the notion of “throwing shadow 
upon” (episkiazo or obumbra), as when Peter healed the infirm with his shadow 
(Acts 5:15) or when the Holy Spirit overshadowed the Virgin Mary (Lk 1:35). It 
my contention that something similar happened to the spectator who con- 
sidered Andrea's artful execution within the context of meditative devotion, 


6 Natali makes the connection between the Gambassi Altarpiece and the plague of 1527 in 
Andrea del Sarto, 171. Cf. Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 267. For a discussion of art 
designed to secure heavenly favor against the plague, see Louise Marshall, “Manipulating 
the Sacred: Image and Plague in Renaissance Italy,’ Renaissance Quarterly 47 (1994): 
485-532. 
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something that registers—once again—with Augustine’s most profound spec- 
ulations regarding religious experience and the human condition. 


1 Spiritual Transactions 


As is so often the case, no record exists of the negotiations that informed the 
production of the Gambassi Altarpiece. What we have at our disposal instead 
is a vast body of scholarship on Renaissance artistic patronage in general, a 
few sources that allow us to connect Andrea's painting to particular individu- 
als and locations, and the evidence provided by the altarpiece itself. In the 
first instance, we could talk about the quality of Andrea’s painting. Artistic 
skill—and this is a skillfully executed altarpiece—was an important com- 
modity in sixteenth-century Italy. The sophistication evident in Andrea’s treat- 
ment of form and color served to indicate his patron’s cultural refinement. 
These same qualities also bestowed honor on the institution that housed the 
Gambassi Altarpiece. 

That institution was the church of Santi Lorenzo e Onofrio, a Benedictine 
church, cared for by nuns. The name, Santi Lorenzo e Onofrio, helps explain 
the presence of Lawrence and Onuphrius in Andrea’s composition; their in- 
clusion suggests that some representative of the Benedictine community took 
part in the commissioning process.’ This suggestion brings another set of no- 
table ideas into play: the Gambassi Altarpiece was a collaborative undertaking 
that required Andrea to exchange information with spiritual advisors and with 
his patron.? 

Vasari names the patron of this panel as Andrea’s good friend, Becuccio 
da Gambassi, a glassblower who worked in Florence.? This Becuccio has 


7 Alessandro Conti, “Andrea del Sarto e Becuccio bicchieraio," Prospettiva 33-36 (1983-1984): 
161-65. A copy of Andrea’s panel sits atop the altar of the Pieve di Santa Maria a Chianni in 
Gambassi. This fact has caused some confusion over the painting's original location. Caterina 
Caneva clarifies the issue in her catalog entry for the Gambassi Altarpiece in Andrea del Sarto 
1486-1530, 134. 

8 See O'Malley, Business of Art, 1-12, 161-250. 

9 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 377. It is important to note that Vasari’s information was incomplete. 
He describes the panel as “una tavola ... la quale Andrea gli finì, dove è dentro una Nostra 
Donna in aria col Figliuolo in collo, et abasso son quattro figure, San Giovan Batista e Santa 
Maria Magdalena, e San Sebastiano e San Rocco: opera certamente onorevole; e nella pre- 
della ritrasse di naturale Becuccio e la moglie, che son vivissimi” (ibid.). He could not have 
seen the painting, or else he would have known that Andrea also included Lawrence and 
Onuphrius in the composition. This fact —namely, that Vasari never saw the panel—helps us 
to date the Gambassi Altarpiece to 15271528, when political upheavals in Florence led Vasari 
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FIGURE 70 Andrea del Sarto, Becuccio da Gambassi and his wife Lucrezia, 1527-1528 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


since been identified as Domenico di Jacopo di Matteo. His portrait, together 
with that of his wife Lucrezia, originally appeared in the altarpiece's predella 
(Fig. 70).!° There, the couple’s features would have been highly visible, for the 
altarpiece itself probably resided on the counterfacade of the church." 


10 


11 


to return to his native Arezzo. Christine Zappella and Elizabeth Wigfield cogently dis- 
cuss the date of this panel in their forthcoming article, “Beccuccio bicchieraio and his 
wife Lucretia, Restored: Reinterpreting and Reconstructing Andrea del Sarto’s Gambassi 
Altarpiece” This article concerns the panel's predella and places the Gambassi Altarpiece 
closer to 1527 than 1528. 

Conti, "Andrea del Sarto e Becuccio bicchieraio," 161-65. Alessandro Cecchi discovered 
the identity of Lucrezia, Becuccio wife. See Cecchi's entry for the Gambassi Altarpiece in 
Serena Padovani, ed., I dipinti della Galleria Palatina e deglie Appartamenti Reali: Le Scuole 
dell'Italia Centrale 1450—1530 (Florence: Giunti, 2014), 80-1. 

In 1576, the Gambassi Altarpiece was described as being "sull'altare in facia della Chiesa." 
See Caterina Caneva's entry for the Gambassi Altarpiece in the 1986 Pitti catalog, Andrea 
del Sarto, 1486—1530, 134. My thanks to Charles Cohen and Christine Zappella for gener- 
ously discussing this phrase—“sull’altare in facia della Chiesa" —with me and for pointing 
out its implications regarding the location of Andrea's painting. 
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The fact that the Gambassi Altarpiece originally included portraits of 
Becuccio and his wife allows us to elaborate further on the stakes of this col- 
laborative enterprise. Andrea's panel served as a type of cultural agent. It 
embodied the relationships and obligations established by its commission.!? 
Viewers in Santi Lorenzo e Onofrio would have gazed up at this example of 
expert artistry, seen the donor portraits tucked inside the frame, and found a 
material marker of the special bonds connecting a renowned painter, a promi- 
nent mercantile family, and a religious institution. This marker—Andrea's 
painting—was both a record and a performance of social interaction. It helped 
provide its makers with a sense of being-in-the-world, detailing their relative 
positions within the larger Florentine community, and adding notions of taste 
and sophistication to the range of public personae available to them. Scholars 
generally describe this type of social behavior as self-fashioning.!? 

In a commission such as the one we are describing, self-fashioning and 
spirituality were intimately related concerns. No one in the sixteenth century 
could fail to appreciate the fact that this panel stood in a worshipful setting. 
And when the Gambassi Altarpiece is presented in this light, all the effort and 
resources devoted to this artistic endeavor become just that—acts of devotion, 
or better yet, spiritual transactions. 

The timing of the commission becomes relevant at this point. As Andrea was 
completing the Gambassi Altarpiece, the Italian peninsula was in the grips of 
catastrophe: plague was wreaking havoc across the land. The outbreak was so 
bad that the Florentine government established a permanent municipal body 
tasked with addressing the problems stemming from the epidemic. Andrea's 
panel voices the fears, anxieties, and hopes that accompany the threat of such 
a devastating disease. As a "good work" in the spiritual sense of term, it is one- 
half of an exchange designed to secure heavenly favor and protection. 

The cast of sacred figures included in the Gambassi Altarpiece speak directly 
to the painting's transactional properties. The Virgin and Child are the locus 
of divinity itself. They serve as the center of devotional engagement. With his 


12 See O'Malley, “Altarpieces and Agency,” 417-41; Burke, Changing Patrons, 63-84; Baxandall, 
Painting and Experience, 1-27. 

13 Silvia Ciappi, “Il Vetraio e il Pittore: Beuccio Bicchieraio e Andrea del Sarto,” Art e dos- 
sier (1986): 72—75. See Stephen Greenblatt, Renaissance Self-Fashioning: From More to 
Shakespeare (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2005), 1-9. See also the essays col- 
lected in Mary Rogers, ed., Fashioning Identities in Renaissance Art (Aldershot: Ashgate, 
2000). 

14 Carlo M. Cipolla, Miasmas and Disease: Public Health and the Environment in the 
Pre-Industrial Age, trans. Elizabeth Potter (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1992), 1-9. 

15  Onartasatype of spiritual transaction, see Marshall, "Manipulating the Sacred," 485—532. 
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gaze turned toward the picture plane, John the Baptist responds to the specta- 
tor, acting as intercessor. This is a role that would have “hit home,” we might 
say, with Andrea, Becuccio, and their fellow citizens of Florence, especially as 
the figure appears to be a type of portrait that we encountered in the last chap- 
ter, when discussing the Luco Pietà.!6 Sebastian serves a similar purpose: he is 
the patron saint of Gambassi itself. The Magdalene is perhaps less specific in 
reference. She was a popular saint and a reformed sinner. Her presence in this 
scene is thus an open invitation for all sinners to ideate a place for themselves 
within the painting’s visionary program. The Magdalene’s generalized appeal 
complements the specific relevance of Lawrence and Onuphrius. These two 
figures offered a special path of intercession to the picture’s original audience 
in Santi Lorenzo e Onofrio. Lawrence—the patron saint of glassblowers and 
therefore a figure of importance to Becuccio—gazes out of the picture plane, 
reassuring worshippers in his church that their presence is known and that 
their prayers are being heard.” Onuphrius gazes up at the Virgin and Child. 
His mouth opens slightly, as if he is about to speak on behalf of his viewing 
supplicants. 

What I am describing here is a type of imaginative performance, one that re- 
quires the spectator's attentive participation and, as a matter of consequence, 
calls to mind Augustine's theology of desire.!8 Within the context of meditative 
devotion, Andrea’s panel suggests intimacy; there is an interaction between the 
pictured figures and the painting’s audience—between representation and re- 
ality, between the celestial and the terrestrial. This sense of intimacy and inter- 
action heightens the painting’s ability to command the beholder’s worshipful 
gaze—the very gaze that cultivates the spiritual condition that Augustine calls 
longing or yearning. The hope, then, was that the expression of piety elicited 
by the Gambassi Altarpiece would be looked upon favorably in heaven, that 
the saints who protected the congregation of Santi Lorenzo e Onofrio would 
respond to the worshippers’ attention by tending to the community’s needs, 
which is to say, by performing the actions pictured in Andrea’s panel. 


16 See Gaston, “Attention and Inattention,” 253-68. Including recognizable features in paint- 
ings was a popular strategy for holding the spectator's attention. It is worth remembering, 
too, that Andrea used studio models for several of the figures in the Gambassi Altarpiece. 
Lawrence appears to be a slightly older version of the same figure in the Disputation on 
the Trinity. As I mentioned in the previous chapter, Sebastian's features correspond to 
figures in both the Disputation on the Trinity and the Luco Pieta. 

17 Shearman notes that Lawrence is the patron saint of glassblowers in Andrea del Sarto, vol. 
2, 267. 

18 See Shearman's discussion of imaginative performances and “shared space" in Only 
Connect, 59-107. 
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Together, Sebastian and Roch clarify what specifically is at stake for Andrea's 
original viewers. These figures are plague saints.? According to popular be- 
lief, Roch was a fourteenth-century pilgrim.?? During his lifetime, he traveled 
throughout Italy providing what comfort he could to the stricken. He himself 
contracted the disease but was cured by divine power. After his death, he be- 
came a conduit for that same power by performing miracles of healing.?! His 
role with regard to disease was therefore "therapeutic" in nature. In this re- 
spect, Roch is a wonderful complement to Sebastian, a saint venerated for his 
preventative efficacy.?? Sebastian was a fourth-century Roman soldier whose 
devotion to Christianity resulted in a double martyrdom, the first —which he 
survived—involving a volley of arrows, the second a fatal bludgeoning. He be- 
came a plague saint after medieval hagiographers described his posthumous 
miracles. The most notable of these signs concerns a pestilence that swept 
through Rome and Pavia during the late seventh century. The disease only 
ceased, according to Jacobus de Voragine, when the faithful erected an altar to 
the double martyr.?3 

Scholars have demonstrated that this affiliation, Sebastian’s association 
with the power to protect worshippers from the plague, largely depends on the 
symbolic valence of arrows.24 Since antiquity, arrows have served as a meta- 
phor for divine retribution, suffering, and disease, as when Homer described 
Apollo’s fury in the Iliad as a plague sent by the archer against the Greeks. 
There are significant echoes of this notion in the Bible as well. Job, for example, 


19 Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 267; Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 171. 

20 See Louise Marshall, “A Plague Saint for Venice: Tintoretto at the Chiesa di San Rocco,” 
Artibus et Historiae 66 (2012): 153-87. 

21 See Louise Marshall, “A New Plague Saint for Renaissance Italy: Suffering and Sanctity 
in Narrative Cycles of Saint Roch,” in Crossing Cultures: Conflict, Migration, Convergence: 
The Proceedings of the 32nd Congress of the International Committee of the History of Art, 
ed. Jaynie Anderson (Melbourne: Miegenyah Press, Melbourne University Publishing, 
2009), 543-49; Marshall, “Plague Saint for Venice," 153-88. See also Bette Talvacchia, “The 
Double Life of St. Sebastian in Renaissance Art,” in The Body in Early Modern Italy, eds. 
Julia L. Hairston and Walter Stephens (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2010), 
240. 

22 Stefanie Mason Rinaldi, “Le immagini della peste nella cultura figurativa veneziana, in 
Venezia e la peste, 1348-1797 (Venice: Marsilio, 1979), 214-15. 

23 See Voragine, Golden Legend, vol. 1, 101. By the sixteenth century, this episode from the 
saint's legend had developed into the principal concern of Sebastian’s cult. See Sheila 
Barker, “The Making of a Plague Saint: Saint Sebastian’s Imagery and Cult before the 
Counter-Reformation,” in Piety and Plague: From Byzantium to the Baroque, eds. Franco 
Mormando and Thomas Worcester (Kirksville, MI: Truman State University Press, 2007), 
90-132; Talvacchia, “Double Life of St. Sebastian,” 226-48. 

24 See Talvacchia’s insightful discussion in “Double Life of St. Sebastian,” 231-36. 
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describes divine punishment when he laments, “The arrows of the Almighty 
are in me, my spirit drinks in their poison” (Job 6:4). The Psalms connect this 
imagery specifically to disease and to humanity’s sinful nature. “O Lord, do not 
rebuke me in your anger or discipline me in your wrath. For your arrows have 
pierced me, and your hand has come down upon me. Because of your wrath 
there is no health in my body; my bones have no soundness because of my sin” 
(Ps 38:1-3).25 As the Renaissance scholar Pierio Valeriano explains, Sebastian’s 
martyrdom fits into this symbolic tradition. 


No one doubts that the arrows of Apollo sent against the Greeks abso- 
lutely clearly signified the plague. There is wide discussion about them in 
Homer.... Christian piety proposes for itself, out of the number of divini- 
ties, Sebastian as a protector against the plague, assailed with arrows as 
he was, offering testimony of his faith in Christ.26 


This last phrase is significant, in that it points to the parallels between Christian 
martyrdom and the Passion. Sebastian’s experience with arrows constitutes a 
drama of suffering, death, and resurrection in direct analogy with Christ. The 
Roman saint offered up his body to God, accepting the pointed shafts that 
symbolize the plague, as a form of restitution for the sins that brought the 
plague on humanity in the first place. According to the teachings of his cult, 
Sebastian’s sacrifice and resurrection mean salvation and health for those who 
venerate him.?" 

In Andrea's panel, the presence of the plague saints colors the other fig- 
ures’ acts of intercession on behalf of the Gambassi beholders. Roch gazes out 
through the picture’s haze, so as to acknowledge the viewers. Lawrence, the 
Baptist, and the Christ Child all look toward the spectator as well, but Roch’s 
gaze holds out a particular promise, the promise of therapeutic protection 
against disease. Sebastian, meanwhile, turns his attention to the Virgin.2® He 
holds out his symbolic arrows in a gesture of offering and displays his pris- 
tine body, an image of anatomical perfection that demonstrates his abilities 
to preserve against the forces of the plague.?? His presence, together with 
that of Roch, thus turns the focus of this community of saints to keeping safe 


25 Both of these biblical passages are quoted and discussed in Marshall, “Manipulating the 
Sacred," 493-95. 

26 Valeriano, Hieroglyphica, 446, quoted in Talvacchia, "Double Life of St. Sebastian,” 235. 

27 Marshall, ‘Manipulating the Sacred," 495-96. 

28 Fora discussion of the iconographic traditions that identify the Virgin with plague relief, 
see Marshall, “Manipulating the Sacred," 506-15. 

29 See Talvacchia, “Double Life of St. Sebastian," 226-48. 
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the individuals involved in the production and veneration of the Gambassi 
Altarpiece around 1527, when concerns for health and safety were even more 
pressing than normal. 


2 Embodied Prayer 


What is absolutely striking about this panel—and yet absolutely in keeping 
with the larger project of this book—is how carefully Andrea considered his 
role in creating such a spiritually charged picture. Gifted sarto that he was, he 
tailored his choices in the Gambassi Altarpiece to the primary concerns of his 
patron and advisors. I would even go so far as to say that their desire for divine 
protection inspired Andrea in several respects. 

My proposal, indeed my description, of Andrea's work as “inspired” goes 
against the current of received wisdom. A tradition of commentary that stretch- 
es from Vasari to at least the middle of the twentieth century has repeatedly 
framed the Gambassi Altarpiece as “a work of crisis"?? According to many com- 
mentators, the crisis in question concerns Andrea’s response to an important 
shift in the history of style. By 1527, the era of ‘High Renaissance classicism’ was 
coming to a close. The period known as ‘Mannerism’ was beginning to emerge 
in the grace and beauty of Michelangelo’s serpentine bodies. And Andrea del 
Sarto, the last great proponent of the ‘classic’ idiom, was left wandering in the 
chasm between these two creative impulses, lacking both the conviction evi- 
dent in his earlier work and the temperament to pursue heightened notions of 
elegance associated with the ideal of maniera.?! Freedberg—offering a partic- 
ularly influential version of this narrative—maintains that this crisis manifest- 
ed itself as a stylistic “retrenchment,’32 a descent in artistic accomplishment 
born from an “exhaustion of creative energy"?? In the Gambassi Altarpiece, he 
explains, Andrea's figures seem unimaginative, his color blanched and pallid. 


30  Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 83. See also Franklin, Painting in Renaissance Florence, 
143-45. My thoughts on Andrea's lack of timidity build on arguments put forth in Natali, 
Andrea del Sarto, 8-9. 

31 See Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 81-82. The “decline of a classicism bound to na- 
ture, as Andrea’s was, had ceased to be vital among the attitudes of Florentine visual cul- 
ture. Instead, vitality gathered like an emanation around the workings of the supreme 
Michelangelo.... His classicism was taken, not in its integrity, but in its aspect of abstrac- 
tion, as a formative authority for Mannerism.” 

32 Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 81. 

33 Freedberg, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 82. 
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Michelangelo's Victory (Fig. 71), created in the same year as Andrea's panel, 
throws the question of creative energy and imagination into greater relief. 
Michelangelo arranged his figural torsions so as to accentuate the chiastic 
principles embodied by the ancient Doryphoros—or even by his own David.34 
Taking the shape of a flame-like spiral, the Victory is an overrotated contrap- 
posto. The figure twists beyond its natural limits, allowing the beholder a view 
of the body where portions of the back, side, and front present themselves 
simultaneously for inspection. 

This overrotation of the human form has two important implications: the 
first concerns standards of artistic decorum, while the second relates to an- 
cient rhetorical teaching. On the one hand, we have Leon Battista Alberti, 
who cautions artists against arranging the figure in a way that displays chest 
and back at once. On the other hand, we have Quintilian, whose discussion of 
Myron's Discobolus compares the twisting movement of the body to the rhe- 
torical figure of antithesis, associating the human form with the elegance of 
ornate diction and with the virtues of gratia and varietas.?? By breaking with 
Alberti's recommendations, Michelangelo created an explicit antithesis in his 
sculpted body. He thereby likened his own practice as a sculptor to the work 
of an orator. This is an effort at social distinction—Michelangelo's attempt at 
articulating the difference between an artist and an artisan—and that distinc- 
tion largely depends on the Florentine's detailed understanding of anatomy. 
Michelangelo, in effect, knows the human body so well that he can make it 
gracefully perform actions in art that would be utterly graceless or even impos- 
sible in the natural world. 

Andrea's treatment of the human form in the Gambassi Altarpiece is ideal- 
ized, but none of his figures twist in a way that can be described as serpen- 
tine or flame-like. On the contrary, Onuphrius leans in toward the Virgin and 
Child, adopting a balanced, comfortable pose by resting his weight on his staff. 
Darkness all but obscures his face. His features, those that we can see, are hag- 
gard, and his hair is unkempt— clear indications of the saint's ascetic lifestyle. 
But his virtually nude body is toned, naturalistic, and studied with meticulous 
care. That care, evident in the musculature of the saint's shoulder, arm, side, 
and leg, is displayed for the viewer's consumption. It serves as both a corporeal 
indication of the saint's inward goodness and as a pictorial demonstration of 


34 See Shearman, Mannerism, 81-91; Summers, “Maniera and Movement,” 273-313. 
35 Summers, “Maniera and Movement,” 273-313; Summers, “Contrapposto,” 336-61. See also 
Shearman, Mannerism, 81-91. 
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FIGURE 71 Michelangelo, Victory, 1527 
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the artist's skill.3 For much like Michelangelo's Victory, this profile view of the 
male form leaves little doubt that its maker understood the structure of the 
human body. 

Andrea's knowledge of anatomy only becomes more evident as the eye 
travels around the composition. John the Baptist, the exemplar of the ascetic 
lifestyle, kneels in front of Onuphrius. His torso faces the Virgin, but his head 
turns back to engage the spectator. The resulting pose, which interestingly 
enough recalls Michelangelo's Victory, gives us a picture of the figure's nude 
back, shoulder, and arm. Here again, Andrea seized the opportunity to elabo- 
rate on the male form. He carefully describes the deltoid muscle, the biceps, 
and the triceps. Evident, as well, is the relationship between the trapezius, 
which covers the neck, spine, and shoulders, and the latissimus dorsi, muscles 
that wrap around the ribs. 

Sebastian, standing to the right and gazing up at the Virgin, completes this 
anatomical exposition. A blue cloth drapes his body, falling from his shoulders 
and across his groin. His legs and developed torso are exposed, the arrange- 
ment and musculature an almost perfect mirror of the ancient Doryphoros. 
This saint, in other words, fully embodies a physique and stance that carried 
several important connotations for viewers in early modern Italy. These con- 
notations speak to ideals of sanctity, as well as to Andrea's artistic skill, his ana- 
tomical knowledge, and his familiarity with the heritage of classical antiquity?" 

Consider this: there are distinct commonalities between what Andrea and 
Michelangelo were trying to accomplish in their respective creations. The 
Victory alludes to classical sculpture and ancient rhetoric. It showcases mul- 
tiple views of the human body in a single instance. Andrea also gives us mul- 
tiple views of the human body, depicting the male form from the front, back, 
and side in a single panel. He alludes to ancient sculpture with his athletic 
physiques and his conspicuous use of the contrapposto pose. In the very same 
instance, he also links his activities as a visual artist to the principles of ancient 
rhetoric. 

Asin previous works, Andrea uses the ideal of antithesis to arrange his com- 
position as a whole. Sebastian's outward turn complements the inward turn 
of Onuphrius. A similar relationship exists between the poses of John and the 
Magdalene. This chiastic compositional logic lends the Gambassi Altarpiece 


36 On physical beauty asa sign of spiritual goodness, see Bette Talvacchia, “The Word Made 
Flesh: Spiritual Subjects and Carnal Depictions in Renaissance Art,” in The Sensuous in the 
Counter-Reformation Church, eds. Marcia B. Hall and Tracy E. Cooper (Cambridge, UK: 
Cambridge University Press, 2013), 49-73. 

37  OnSebastian's connection to Renaissance bodily ideals, see Talvacchia, “Double Life of St. 
Sebastian,” 226—48. 
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a pleasing degree of varietà, while also providing opportunities to cultivate 
grazia. Indeed, the delicate curve that unites the four otherwise counterposed 
figures is an exceptional example of artistic grace. That curve begins in the 
shoulder and arm of Onuphrius. It runs across John's back and down his bent 
arm, across the imaginary line connecting the Magdalene’s right hand and left 
elbow, up her arm and along the edge of Sebastian's bunched draperies. The 
clarity and order of this arrangement, the way it avoids monotony while impart- 
ing a unified rhythm to the composition, strikes a chord with Michelangelo's 
expansion of the contrapposto motif in the Victory. Both artists link their 
methods of pictorial arrangement to notions of eloquent speech: both artists 
distance themselves from the realm of craft production, from what we might 
describe, borrowing from Quintilian, as “common and vulgar usage”38 within 
the formal lexicon of the pictorial arts. 

The difference, of course, is that Michelangelo accomplished all of this in 
a single figure, whereas Andrea’s strategy allows his graceful study of human 
anatomy to play out across a painting comprising several figures. This differ- 
ence is telling. Andrea's work might align with Michelangelo's ‘Mannerist’ body 
in terms of ambition, but the Gambassi Altarpiece adheres more to rules of de- 
corum outlined by Alberti and, ultimately, to formal conventions that resonate 
with general conceptions of the ‘classic’ or ‘High Renaissance’ style. I see a pro- 
fessional and civic agenda in Andrea’s ‘classic’ tendencies. As I have suggested 
elsewhere in this book, to someone in his position, the ‘High Renaissance’ 
style could easily be viewed as a set of artistic conventions that defined the 
Florentine (as opposed to the Roman) dialect of the maniera moderna.?? 

This meditation on artistic style and civic identity becomes increasingly nu- 
anced when we consider Andrea’s methods of formal citation. We have seen 
him use this technique repeatedly and with a variety of intentions thus far. 
Andrea frequently modeled elements of his compositions after the work of his 
rivals. He often referred to important predecessors or associated himself with 
certain friends and colleagues—other individuals whose works contributed to 
the cultural traditions of his native city. He especially liked to engage examples 
of sculpture in his paintings as a means of investigating the two artistic media 
and their relative merit. When we come to the Gambassi Altarpiece, how- 
ever, we notice that something interesting has happened, something novel, 


38 Quintilian, The Orator's Education, ed. and trans. Donald A. Russell, Loeb Classical Library 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2001), 2.13.11. 
39 Cf. Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 137-95. 
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something that adds another degree of refinement to Andrea's already quite 
complex system of formal imitation. He begins to cite his own work. 

Iamspeaking specifically of the formal parallels between the kneeling saints 
in the Gambassi Altarpiece and the corresponding figures in the Disputation on 
the Trinity (Fig. 4). The positioning of John the Baptist and the Magdalene is so 
precisely in line with that of the earlier San Gallo figures that the association 
moves beyond the realm of common similarity. We can explain this correspon- 
dence in a couple of ways. Andrea may have reused an earlier set of prepa- 
ratory drawings for the Gambassi Altarpiece; that would be a highly practical 
choice. But practicality does not preclude other motivations. Once more, the 
timing seems significant. 

In 1527, the Florentine state was experiencing profound shifts in gover- 
nance. The Medici (for the moment, at least) had fallen from grace, creating a 
great deal of unease with regard to support for the arts and learning. And yet, 
in the Gambassi Altarpiece, Andrea effectively highlights the persistent nature 
of Florentine cultural achievement by reminding viewers of the Disputation 
on the Trinity. In other words, by referencing his earlier triumph—a panel 
celebrated by sixteenth-century commentators—he also extends the line 
of artistic accomplishment established in the formal properties of that 1517 
painting. The Disputation, we will remember, recalls the work of Andrea del 
Castagno, Masaccio, and Nanni di Banco, connecting Andrea del Sarto to a 
line of Quattrocento “visionaries,” to artists and monuments that represented 
the peak of his city's prestigious heritage. That heritage is developed further 
here, where it is woven into the formal texture of another visionary painting 
from 1527. 

We can only assume that this subtle shaping of history appealed to Andrea's 
good friend, the Florentine businessman Becuccio da Gambassi. It must have 
appealed to Andrea's Benedictine advisors as well. After all, the relevant ci- 
tations might have been negotiated out of the painting during the commis- 
sioning process. But they were not. The Magdalene kneels in the Gambassi 
Altarpiece just as she does in the Disputation, and the Baptist displays the same 
meticulously described anatomy that could once be found in the San Gallo 
church, in the image of Sebastian. 

This last observation points to what I am describing as the “inspired” nature 
of Andrea's work on the Gambassi Altarpiece, relative to the commission he 
received. His formal arrangement and his treatment of the human figure are 
simply artful, artful in the modern sense of the word. Yet, it is also important 
to remember that John the Baptist and Onuphrius were ascetic saints and that 
Sebastian had his flesh torn by arrows, because in this panel—where these 
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saints appear as part of an ensemble designed to protect the observer against 
the physical onslaught of the plague—their bodies are not ravaged, broken, or 
bloody. Theirs are miraculous bodies, bodies that speak of pristine health and 
that promise the same to their viewing supplicants. 

Andrea thus presents his audience in Gambassi with a vision of bodies 
reformed—I am recalling both the theological sense of the term “reform” (as 
in the soul’s reformation in renewing its relationship with God) and the sense 
that Kenneth Clark deployed in his seminal study on the nude.^? The saints ar- 
range themselves in an antithetical manner, with elegance, balance, and confi- 
dence. They demonstrate Andrea's knowledge of human anatomy and cultivate 
their ideal of grazia. At the same time, their corporeal presence literally bodies 
forth a prayer for health and physical protection from the plague. This prayer 
is rooted in the mystery of the Incarnation, in Christ's body. Note how Andrea 
places the Christ Child on the Virgin's lap. The Child stands, nude—a perfect 
demonstration of the ostentatio genitalium in Renaissance art—and with his 
feet buried in his mother's garments.*! The familiar conjunction of his flesh 
and Mary's draperies recalls the idea of the Word's assuming the "garment of 
flesh,"42 the mystery enacted when the Virgin, “full of grace," was “overshad- 
owed" by the Most High (Lk 1:28-35). In this sense, Andrea's embodied prayer 
echoes the most venerable of sources: *He who dwells in the shelter of the 
Most High will rest in the shadow of the Almighty. I will say of the Lord, 'He is 


my refuge and my fortress, my God in whom I trust" (Ps g11-2). 


3 To "Rest in the Shadow of the Almighty" 


There is an additional, indeed a medical dimension to the prayer embodied in 
Andrea's panel. During outbreaks of plague, Renaissance physicians relied on 
standards of practice very different from those of today, standards based on 
theories of the humors and miasmas. Miasmal atoms constituted an ill-defined 
but ubiquitous sense of "infection in the air" Foul orders issued from any num- 
ber of sources—marshy waters, volcanic eruptions, decaying waste, or human 


40 Speaking of the idealized nude of the classical tradition, Clark explains, "The vague image 
it projects in the mind is not of a huddled and defenseless body, but of a balanced, pros- 
perous, and confident body: the body re-formed.” Kenneth Clark, The Nude: A Study in 
Ideal Form (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1972), 3. 

41 On the ostentatio genitalium, the religious connotations that pertain to Christ's exposed 
and emphasized genitalia, see Leo Steinberg, The Sexuality of Christ in Renaissance Art 
and in Modern Oblivion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1986), 3-106. 

42 Augustine, Tractates on the Gospel of John 57.5; See also Heb 10:19-20. 
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bodies—degenerated into “sticky” and corrupt air particles that could spread 
disease by physical contact or even inhalation. According to this way of think- 
ing, one might contract the plague from simply walking past offensive refuse or 
from breathing in the stenches emanating from the sick.*? For similar reasons, 
many people in the Renaissance were afraid even to make eye contact with the 
infirm. This superstition stems from Aristotelian theories of sight. In contra- 
distinction to the theory of extramission that informed Augustine’s thought, 
many medical theorists in the medieval and early modern periods argued that 
the eye captured rays of light—“likenesses” or "species"—sent forth by objects 
in the sensible environment. These rays, they believed, penetrated the pupil, 
passed along the optic nerve, and lodged themselves within the recesses of the 
beholder's cognitive faculties. Doctors at this time supposed that these same 
“species” could transmit disease when emitted by the infirm.44 Faced with the 
task of creating an altarpiece meant to protect against the plague—a sickness 
brought on by sin and ostensibly spread by foul air particles and polluted forms 
of vision—Andrea del Sarto created a novel pictorial conceit designed to coun- 
terbalance each of these issues: sin, foul air, and polluted vision. This conceit 
has everything to do with his colore and with the ways he continued to grapple 
with the legacy of Leonardo da Vinci. 

Leonardo's legacy is important, as we have seen, in the Luco Pietà. In this 
altarpiece, Andrea aligned the pictorial ideal of chromatic bellezza with the 
study of optics and, specifically, with Leonardo’s ruminations on reflected 
color.4 Andrea never abandoned this interest in reflected color. Until the year 
of his death, he created paintings meant to quicken the beholder’s imagina- 
tive experience by approximating the optical power of what Leonardo termed 
splendore.46 

Bocchi gives eloquent testimony to this fascination in his commentary on 
the Madonna del Sacco (Fig. 45). Remarking on the Virgin’s white garment, 
Bocchi writes, “The shadows are subtly tinted with red, perhaps because the 
abundant red of the robe is reflected in the white." The panel paintings that 
Andrea executed toward the end of his life allow us to trace Bocchi's observa- 


43 Cipolla, Miasmas and Disease, 1-9. 

44 Pamela Berger, "Mice, Arrows, and Tumors: Medieval Plague Iconography North of the 
Alps,” in Piety and Plague: From Byzantium to the Baroque, eds. Franco Mormando and 
Thomas Worcester (Kirksville, MI: Truman State University Press, 2007), 51. 

45 Farago, “Leonardo’s Color and Chiaroscuro Reconsidered,” 63-88. 

46 See Farago, "Leonardo's Color and Chiaroscuro Reconsidered,’ 75-77. 

47 Bocchi, Beauties, 216. Bocchi, Le bellezze, 230. “sono l'ombre oscuramente rossette, forse 
perlo copioso color rosso dell vesta, che nella bianchezza è riflesso” Shearman notes the 
suggestion of reflected color in the Madonna del Sacco in Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 144. 
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tion further, linking it more concretely to Leonardo’s study of optics. The figure 
of St. Michael in the Vallombrosa Altarpiece (Fig. 68) wears gleaming armor, 
yellow drapery, a blue skirt, and crimson leggings. The effect Andrea captured 
on the lower portion of the figure is quite similar to what Bocchi described 
with regard to the Madonna del Sacco. Light penetrates the shadows, transfer- 
ring individual hues so that the red of Michael’s leggins rebounds off his drap- 
ery and, now tinged with yellow, affects the local color of the archangel’s skirt. 
The lower panels of the St. Agnes Altarpiece are likewise alive with reflected 
color.48 The shadows of Catherine's pink hood pick up traces of her orange 
dress. Margaret’s shawl appears to be silk, its soft blue fabric shot with hints of 
pink reflecting off her own garment. Agnes herself wears a yellow wrap over a 
gray-violet dress and is seated on blue fabric. The blue resonates in the purple 
shadows of her gown, while subtle vestiges of warm gray register in the folds of 
yellow that fall across her chest. 

When compared to these paintings, the color scheme of the Gambassi 
Altarpiece does indeed give us reason to pause, as Freedberg noted. Far from 
the splendor that we have come to expect from this painter, the Gambassi 
Altarpiece appears upon first glance to embrace the example of Leonardo's 
early work, where deep shadows and sfumato brushwork restrict the possi- 
bility of chromatic brilliance. The Paris version of the Madonna of the Rocks 
(Fig. 72) provides a good comparison, as the red and green of the angel's gar- 
ment, together with Mary's yellow sash, punctuate the painting's otherwise 
inky atmosphere. Similarly, the most prominent hues in Andrea's Gambassi 
Altarpiece are the cool blue-gray of the atmosphere and the neutrals that de- 
scribe earth, flesh, and hair. The pale yellow of the Magdalene's sleeve, the 
bright orange of her drapery, and the light red of the Virgin's dress provide 
accents of color. The overall effect has much in common with the softness of 
Leonardo's chiaroscuro—the very quality that Vasari described as “sweet” in 
Andrea's first two San Gallo paintings. 

There is, however, an important difference between the Gambassi Altarpiece 
and Leonardo's Paris panel. Whereas the latter painting recalls the gloom of 
night, Andrea's luminosity has the character of a watery sunrise. The younger 
Florentine added soft yellows and pinks to his misty sfumato, charging the pic- 
torial environment, the atmosphere itself, with the optical properties of re- 
flected color. 

What we are describing is the latest—and as it would turn out, the last— 
phase of Andrea's lifelong dialogue with Leonardo. In his theoretical writings, 
Leonardo devoted a great deal of time to considering how the problems of 


48 The effects I describe are particularly evident in Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 188. 
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FIGURE 72 Leonardo da Vinci, Madonna of the Rocks, 1483 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 
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reflected color informed the idea of aerial perspective. He thought of air as 
comprising many infinitesimal mirrors or “attomi” which both attract and re- 
fract light. Following Aristotelian logic, he even devised experiments in order 
to determine why smoke and clouds take on their ash-gray or blue color.49 The 
issue of aerial color receives special attention in passages contained within the 
Codex Urbinas. There, Leonardo explained, “[A]ir in itself has no more color 
than does water, but it is the humidity mixed into it ... which thickens it; and 
when it is thickened, the solar rays which strike it illuminate it.’5° In another 
passage, Leonardo elaborates on this process: “[T]he air takes the light from 
the sun and the darkness from the privation of the sun. Therefore, it is tinged 
with as many various colors as interpose between them [light and darkness] 
and the eye.”5! 

These passages marry well with the visual effects Andrea conjures in the 
Gambassi Altarpiece. The Virgin and Child appear, surrounded by dense, humid 
air particles that take the form of clouds. As Leonardo described, Andrea's 
clouds have an ash-gray color. They are tinted blue but also tinged with “as 
many various colors” as one finds in the sky at sunrise. Atmosphere and hue are 
thereby made inseparable, fused into a ubiquitous, artfully brilliant, scientific, 
evocative ether. 

Notably, the very hues Andrea worked so delicately into this ether find re- 
spondents in the saintly figures.5? Sebastian's blue drapery and the Magdalene's 
gray dress answer the most immediately apparent colors of the clouds. The 
Magdalene's sleeve and orange drapery, together with the Virgin's dress, reso- 
nate with the pale luminosity glowing beneath the humid air particles that 
surround the figures. The cloth draped over the arm of the Baptist, meanwhile, 
acts as something of a chromatic bridge. Transitioning from hot orange in the 
shadow to lilac in the highlight, it speaks to both the warm undertones and 
cool density of the picture’s atmosphere. 


49 Bell, “Aristotle as a Source for Leonardo’s Theory of Colour Perspective after 1500,” 104-6. 

50 Vatican Codex Urbinas Latinus 1270, 140v, quoted in Bell, “Aristotle as a Source for 
Leonardo's Theory of Colour Perspective after 1500,” 102. "l'aria in se non a colore piu che 
s'habia l'acqua ma l'umido che si mista con essa dalla meza regione in giu e quello che la 
ingrossa et in grossando li razi solari che vi percotano v'aluminano." 

51 Vatican Codex Urbinas Latinus 1270, 140v, quoted in Bell, “Aristotle as a Source for 
Leonardo's Theory of Colour Perspective after 1500,’ 102. “... l’aria piglia la luce dal sole 
et le tenebre dalla privattione d'esso sole adonque si tinge in tanti vari colori quanto son 
quelli infra li quali ella s'inframette infra l'occhio e loro ...” 

52 Shearman (Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 145-46) expertly described this effect when he stated, 
"the atmosphere is now saturated in vibrating color; it is not a restraint upon the over-all 
chromatic effect, but an enhancement of it and a means towards a more absolute unity of 
the parts.” 
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It is important that we understand what Andrea has accomplished with this 
new approach to colore. The Gambassi Altarpiece stands comfortably along- 
side such novel creations as the paintings by Raphael and Fra Bartolommeo 
referenced at the beginning of this chapter, in that Andrea's handling of light 
and atmosphere unites some of the most advanced theories regarding sight 
with the notion of visionary experience. This union, which depends on the 
valence of clouds, builds on the strategy of professional self-promotion that 
we have been tracing in the previous chapters. Andrea is presenting himself 
as an artistic “visionary.” His figures are rendered naturalistically. Several of 
them deliberately gaze out from the picture, addressing the spectator with a 
degree of directness that breaks down any sense of psychological separation 
between the viewer’s reality and the painted environment. This connection— 
dramatically enhanced by the meteorological naturalism of Andrea's colorful 
nimbus, and by the chromatic sympathy between the garments of his figures 
and the air they breathe—invites the beholder to participate in the drama of 
the altarpiece. That participation, in turn, opens onto a type of emotional en- 
gagement associated with the power of eloquence, a fact that places Andrea 
among those members of his profession respected for their intellectual abili- 
ties, as well as for their skill with a brush. Raphael and Fra Bartolommeo cer- 
tainly belong to this elite group. 

And yet, as much as Andrea's Gambassi Altarpiece stands alongside Raphael’s 
Roman panels or Bartolommeo's Lucca Altarpiece, it also stands out from them 
by giving more emphasis to Leonardo’s science of reflected color. Andrea, for 
instance, separated the idea of a “glowing cloud glory”54 from cloud-putti; he 
opted for the more tangible winged cherub heads as a means of contributing 
to his iconography of divine apparition.5° In effect, this decision allows light 
and color to become even more evocative in his panel than in the works of 
his predecessors. While the background in the Sistine Madonna is shimmer- 
ing and limitless, while Bartolommeo’s clouds support the physical presence 
of God the Father, Andrea’s atmosphere has a presence of its own. His colore 
serves as more than a flattened ground, more than a support. It washes over the 


53 See Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 146. Shearman rightly described the visionary qual- 
ity of Andrea’s atmosphere when he wrote, “In the Gambassi Madonna, as in Raphael’s 
Sistine Madonna, the nebulous, limitless background is a recasting in naturalistic and 
credible terms of the earlier gold background, preserving its spiritual meaning,” See also 
Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary in Raphael, 27-30, 40-45, 120-45; Nagel, Controversy of 
Renaissance Art, 80-86. 

54  Kleinbub, Vision and the Visionary in Raphael, 27. 

55 Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 146. Shearman described this decision as an “elimina- 
tion of the literal residue of the symbol” 
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figures, overshadowing them at times. Presumably—because Roch, Lawrence, 
the Baptist, and the Christ Child gaze out from the picture plane—this light- 
suffused cloud of color is about to overshadow the spectator as well. Its sense 
of immediacy makes it a purveyor of the visionary. It invites beholders to inter- 
pret their optical encounter with oils on a flat panel as an analogue for the ex- 
perience of a divine apparition. Perhaps those initial beholders, so conscious 
of the plague sweeping across Italy in the sixteenth century, would even look 
upon Andrea’s panel and recall the lines of Malachi: “[F]or you who revere my 
name [says the Lord Almighty], the sun of righteousness will rise with heal- 
ing in its rays” (Mal 4:2). How fitting that this message might radiate out from 
a panel placed on the reverse facade of a church, very close to the threshold. 

When it comes to color and clouds, Andrea’s formal quotation of the 
Disputation on the Trinity acquires another layer of significance. As we will 
remember, clouds are incredibly important in the last of Andrea’s San Gallo 
altarpieces. The rumbling mass of atmosphere that surrounds the Father 
and Son is a figura of theophany that Augustine describes as “the sending 
of the Holy Spirit.’5° This notion, derived from the Church Father's reading 
of Exodus, accords nicely with Andrea’s atmospheric colore in the Gambassi 
Altarpiece too. Here, in fact, Andrea builds on the Church Father’s exegetical 
practices by aligning Augustine's sign for the sending of the third person of 
the Trinity with light. This association immediately recalls several biblical pas- 
sages. John’s inspired pronouncement, “God is light” (1 Jn 1:5), comes to mind. 
So too does Luke's description of the mystery of the Incarnation. The relevance 
of this last textual allusion has much to do with the pictorial juxtaposition of 
a light-suffused cloud, the Virgin Mary, and the infant Christ. When Mary in- 
quired as to how she was to become pregnant with the Word, the angel Gabriel 
replied, “The Holy Spirit will come upon you, and the power of the Most High 
will overshadow you” (Lk 1:35). The term “overshadowed” incorporates theo- 
logical discussions of light, shadows, and clouds.*7 It appears in the context of 
Peter’s healing “shadow” in Acts 5:15, as well as in the Gospel accounts of the 
Transfiguration. Mark frames this last visionary moment by relating the bright- 
ness of the cloud that surrounded Christ (Mk 9:1-7), while Luke specifically 
tells of how the apostles “entered the cloud” itself (Lk 9:34). 

Each of these textual associations hangs in the air of Andrea’s picture. In 
the Gambassi Altarpiece, the Virgin and Child appear in visionary fashion be- 
fore a collection of saints, all of whom are explicitly overshadowed by the at- 
mospheric effects and divine light that announce the Holy Spirit. The saints’ 


56 Augustine, Trinity, 2.10, p. 104. 
57 Gill, “Until Shadows Disperse,” 259-60, 269-70 nn. 39-41. 
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presence in the composition, their idealized bodily forms, as well as their privi- 
leged relationship with Mary and Christ, speak to their inward goodness. They 
are “filled with the Holy Spirit” (Lk 115). Their fullness mirrors the mystery of 
the Incarnation as it echoes the experience of the apostles who “entered into 
the cloud” and saw the brightness of Christ’s divinity at the Transfiguration. 
To borrow once again from John the Evangelist, Andrea's cast of divinities are 
holy figures who have fellowship with Christ, who “walk in the light, as he is 
in the light" (1 Jn 1:7), because they devoutly believe that Christ himself is “the 
true light that gives light to every man” (Jn 1:9). They abide in him, as he—his 
spirit—abides in them. 

That spirit radiates outward, toward Andrea’s worshipful spectators, all of 
whom must have found the panel's artful execution exciting. The grazia of 
Andrea's composition resonates with notions of divine grace, augmenting the 
picture's incarnational thrust.58 The idealized forms of his saints direct the 
mind toward ideals of sanctifying goodness and bodily health, while the figu- 
rative valence of Andrea's colore invites the beholder to contemplate the no- 
tion of “walking in the light,’ the incomprehensible nature of God who is light, 
as well as the awe-inspiring complexity of Christianity’s central mystery, that 
moment when Mary received the Holy Spirit and was overshadowed by the 
Most High. 

This action—the exercise of considering this network of religious ideas— 
enters into the context of Augustine's theology of desire, as Andrea, who delib- 
erately recalled the Augustinian context of San Gallo, must have recognized. 
The Church Father's theology of desire turns on theories of sight, spiritual in- 
sight, and the soul. Augustine modeled his understanding of cognition, “the 
eye of the mind,” on what he took to be the physical mechanics of perception, 
“the eye of the body"? This rather intricate construct allowed Augustine to 
talk about spiritual contemplation as an act of desire, which is synonymous 
with affection and, more importantly, with love. 

Love is one of the most complex notions discussed in the Church Father's 
writings. The power of this idea derives from the fact that love itself is the 
very substance of the divine, hence it is also the ideal form of the human soul. 
"Form," here, literally refers to shape, in that the expression of love stretches 
the fabric of the soul, allowing it to extend toward and even model itself after 
its beloved. By conceiving the soul in this fashion, as a bound and malleable 
collection of desires, Augustine is able to frame the relationship between sin 
and righteousness as a problem of the will's orientation. 


58 SeeLk1:27-28. 
59 Miles, "Vision," 125-42. See Gill, Augustine in the Italian Renaissance, 125-47. 
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His thinking stems from established hierarchies that privilege spirit over 
matter and, as a result, that place the soul on a higher order of reality than 
the body. When human beings focus their affections on worldly aspirations, 
Augustine argues, the soul gravitates toward the transient and the temporal. 
These qualities belong to the lower order of being, the corporeal order char- 
acterized by multiplicity and matter. When the will is oriented in this fashion, 
then, the human soul effectively lowers itself. It develops a sinful and frag- 
mented nature by modeling itself after the many material items it covets. 

On the other hand, when worshippers partake in religious rituals, prac- 
tice scriptural exegesis, or study spiritual teachings, they attend to mysteries 
of the faith. This expression of desire stretches the soul toward higher levels 
of pure spirit, toward the ultimate unity that is God himself. Righteousness, 
for Augustine, is not simply a matter of attaining knowledge of the divine, of 
seeing God with the eye of mind. Rather, it is the desire to see God, the all- 
consuming expression of yearning or longing—of love—that refashions the 
fabric of the soul, renewing it in the image and likeness of the One who is light 
and who is love (1Jn 4:8). 

The spectator enters into Andrea's light-suffused cloud in this manner— 
lovingly, spiritually, imaginatively, and metaphorically. That is, the spectator 
desires to see God by attending to the intricate network of associations con- 
necting the artist’s handling of visible form and (especially) color to the series 
of biblical passages outlined above. It is the very power of Andrea's art that 
invites his audiences to reflect on scriptural lessons with such care and atten- 
tion. Andrea's treatment of form and color encourages beholders to yearn for 
and to conceive Christ as the Word made flesh, much as Mary conceived the 
Word in her womb; to dwell on the Word in a manner that allows the Word to 
indwell; and to figuratively step into the picture’s luminous ether, much like 
the apostles who witnessed the Transfiguration, or again much like the Virgin 
who received the Holy Spirit. To digest Andrea's artful execution, to breathe 
in his many shades of brilliance, is ultimately to consider a question voiced 
by Origen: “What does it profit me to say that Jesus came only in the flesh he 
received from Mary, if I do not show he came also in my flesh?”60 

Seeing as the Rule of Saint Benedict makes special provisions for tending 
to the infirm, it should come as little surprise that Andrea's execution of this 
painting evokes not only images of health and miracles of healing, but also 


60 Origen, The Song of Songs: Commentaries and Homilies, 3.7, quoted in Didi-Huberman, Fra 
Angelico, 126. 
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then-current theories regarding the spread of contagion.®! He aligned his at- 
mospheric color with the notion of visionary experience and created a pictori- 
al conceit that accords with discussions of “sweetness’—how outstanding this 
becomes when we recall the discussion of foul air and miasmas and the belief 
that sickness could be spread through polluted forms of vision. This same pic- 
torial conceit alludes at once to the Holy Spirit, the Incarnation of Christ, and 
the healing powers of St. Peter’s shadow. Together, these three articles of faith 
inflect the experience of viewing the Gambassi Altarpiece. It must have been 
so easy for beholders to feel the protective presence of the divine when they 
gazed up at this panel in its liturgical setting. 

Andrea’s accomplishment, his strategy for addressing the demands of his 
commission, involved effectively merging some of the most advanced and 
sophisticated discussions of artistic creativity with some of the most ancient 
and complex imperatives of the Christian faith. The most significant of these 
imperatives is the idea of renewal, a notion fundamentally concerned with the 
health of the human soul. In this regard, we are addressing that consistent pre- 
occupation that runs through Andrea del Sarto’s entire career as an altarpiece 
painter. The concept of spiritual renewal touched the Noli me tangere. It fla- 
vored the San Gallo Annunciation and illuminated the Madonna of the Harpies. 
It allowed us to envision the Disputation on the Trinity and to savor the Luco 
Pieta. And as we now see, the light of renewal theology shines brightly here as 
well, in the shadows of the Gambassi Altarpiece. 


61 See Terrence G. Kardong, Benedict’s Rule: A Translation and Commentary (Collegeville, 
MN: Liturgical Press, 1996), 300—309. 


Epilogue 


Andrea del Sarto was buried on September 29, 1530, in SS. Annunziata. Soon 
after his interment, one of his assistants sought to honor the master. This as- 
sistant asked a Florentine humanist of note to compose an epitaph, which he 
then had carved into a marble tablet and set within the Servite church. Vasari 
tells us that certain citizens charged with the care of the church resented the 
tablet's being set up without their permission and had it removed before 1538.! 
But in the seventeenth century, a friar more sympathetic to memorials, a friar 
who perhaps appreciated Andrea's many contributions to the decoration of 
the Annunziata itself, had a bust of the painter placed in the Chiostro dei Voti.? 
There, the bust joined Andrea's own self-portrait in the far right of his Journey 
of the Magi (Fig. 73), the fresco he completed in 151. Andrea is the pointing 
figure gazing out at the spectator. Fittingly, he appears alongside his friends, 
Jacopo Sansovino (the full-length figure) and the musician Francesco Ajolle 
(the figure just visible at the picture's edge)? 

One of my more memorable visits to the Annunziata occurred in 
September 2013, in the course of completing research for my doctoral dis- 
sertation. The Journey of the Magi was then undergoing some much-needed 
restoration. I was able to glimpse the restorer working on the left side of the 
painting, and I remember watching, curiously, as she deftly considered the 
weathered figures, brush in one hand, cigarette in the other. I recall thinking, 
can one smoke while restoring a painting? But a second thought quickly oc- 
curred to me: soon, the two of us would be engaged in parallel tasks. When 
she turned her attention to the right side of the fresco, she would be scrutiniz- 
ing the traces of the artist's brush, attempting to discern his methods of self- 
imaging. Likewise—though undoubtedly with much less skill—my discussion 
of Andrea's altarpieces has attended to the matter of artistic self-fashioning. 
By my account, and in ways that invite comparisons with a paradigm of living 
known as the vita mixta, this matter is inextricably linked to the artist's increas- 
ingly sophisticated contemplation of renewal theology. His works weave art 
into religion and religion into art. To contemplate his remarkable altarpieces is 
to kindle the flames of spiritual desire. 


1 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 396—97. 
2 Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 195. 
3 Vasari, Le vite, vol. 4, 353. 
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FIGURE 73 Andrea del Sarto, Journey of the Magi, 1511 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 
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There is reason to suppose that Andrea himself was a pious individual and 
that his piety informed his professional work.* We know that he was gener- 
ous; that, for instance, he donated a quarter of his payment for the Madonna 
of the Harpies back to the Franciscan convent out of “amore Dei"? We know 
that he signed his San Gallo Annunciation by dedicating his work to the glory 
of the Virgin. We know, too, that he cultivated relationships among important 
religious institutions; that members of those institutions sought him out when 
they wished to adorn their facilities with religious art; and that he participated 
in confraternities. At least one of those organizations, the Compagnia di San 
Sebastiano, held a Mass for his soul after he died.9 These anecdotal details may 
seem unexceptional given Christianity’s ubiquity within Renaissance society, 
but for that very reason, they remind us of an important point: Andrea del 
Sarto lived and worked within the inherited framework of the Christian faith, 
a faith that essentially hung in the air like the particles of colored light in his 
Gambassi Altarpiece. 

When placed against this cultural backdrop, Andrea’s repeated efforts to vi- 
sualize religious mysteries take on deeply suggestive properties. In a real sense, 
each painting examined in the preceding pages required the artist to search 
for the type of spiritual understanding that he was inviting his audiences to 
seek for themselves. While these efforts—intrinsically meditative as well as 
artistic—were not exactly private, I suspect they had a profoundly personal 
dimension for the painter. Andrea’s professional endeavors led him across an 
arresting terrain of thought: from the splendor of Christ’s body to the won- 
ders of the Trinity, from the wonders of the Trinity to the real presence of the 
Eucharist, through the shadowy nuances of light as metaphor, and into the 
illuminating obscurities of scripture and theology. 

This pattern of prolonged spiritual exploration seems to echo in two of the 
most thought-provoking paintings Andrea made for SS. Annunziata. His Dead 
Christ (Fig. 67), which we briefly discussed in chapter 5, is a fresco of quiet 
beauty. It has suffered over time and because of its removal to the Accademia, 
but it still retains much of its original power. A strong, raking light falls upon 
Christ, who appears seated in his shadowy tomb. His body, expertly defined 
in terms of anatomy, resonates with the neutral hues of the surrounding area, 
while pockets of color—the yellow cloth upon which rest the instruments of 


4 Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 1, 1-13; Natali, Andrea del Sarto, 67-93. 

5 The phrase appears in the contract for the Madonna of the Harpies: ASF, Notarile ante- 
cosimiano, A.694 (Francesco Anselmi, 1514-1515), c.2341-2355 transcribed in Freedberg, 
Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 74-75; Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 391-92. 

6 The record is dated January 22, 1531. ASF, Comp. Rel. Soppr., 1872, filza 2, c.25v. Shearman 
transcribed the document in Andrea del Sarto, vol. 2, 403. 
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the Passion, the red garment that covers the savior's groin, and the subtle crim- 
son of his blood—accentuate the markers of Christ’s sacrifice. This emphasis 
is an important narrative cue. For Andrea has perfectly positioned the figure 
between states of slumber and wakefulness; that is, between death and resur- 
rection, between darkness and light. Christ's arms hang gently, turning slightly 
to expose the wounds on his palms, but his feet are firmly planted, as if about 
to support his weight. The position of his head is equivocal, in that we cannot 
tell if it hangs limp or if Christ is lifting it up. The suggestive quality of Christ’s 
pose gains in intensity, because Andrea gives the spectator a clear picture of 
the damage inflicted by the crown of thorns. This juxtaposition, where traces 
of the Passion appear on a body in transit, a body that is still and yet moving, 
that is placed between this world and the next, makes Andrea's fresco mysteri- 
ous. The way light falls on the form of Andrea's Christ, accentuating his mus- 
cular corporality, alludes to the basic nature of his being God incarnate. The 
evidence of his suffering and the hint of his resurrection adumbrate the im- 
mensity of his love for humanity, while the evident care Andrea took in articu- 
lating these ideas speaks to a level of attentiveness that theologians, Augustine 
especially, would describe in similar terms as amore Dei. 

Andrea's earlier but equally evocative panel, the Christ Redeemer (Fig. 74)— 
still located in the Annunziata—is a perfect complement to his Dead Christ 
fresco. In this intimate, bust-length rendering of his features, Christ emerges 
from the shadowy depths of chiaroscuro, wearing a bright red garment and a 
quiet expression. He holds his hands across his chest, displaying the wounds 
of his crucifixion. But here he is very much alive. Andrea has used all of his 
considerable talents to present Christ as present, both physically and psycho- 
logically. He peers out at the spectator with a warm gaze and slightly flushed 
cheeks, conveying a sense of inward intensity that is both visually pleasing, as 
an example of artistic virtuosity, and spiritually moving. “Majesty and rever- 
ence breathe in his face,” according to Bocchi, “and while one contemplates it, 
one is enflamed to devotion." 

The effect Bocchi ascribes to this picture derives from the fact that it has 
few direct iconographic precedents. The format stems from the iconic tradi- 
tion, specifically from the Man of Sorrows theme, where Jesus appears broken 
and bloody, in bust length, and with his wounded hands held across his chest. 
While maintaining this familiar compositional schema, however, Andrea has 
artfully—that is, with expert and self-conscious artistry—inverted the mood 
and tone of the pictorial prototype. His is a joyous vision of the risen savior. 


7 Bocchi, Beauties, 207. Bocchi, Le bellezze, 220. "Spira ella in sua vista maestà, e riverenza; 
mentre che si contempla, si accende l'huomo à divozione.” 
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FIGURE 74 Andrea del Sarto, Christ Redeemer, ca. 1515 
SCALA / ART RESOURCE, NY 


The figure's immediacy, his anatomical verisimilitude and piercing gaze, speak 
to Christ's victory over death, to the redemptive purpose of his sacrifice and 
suffering, and ultimately to Christ’s enduring presence in the world. 

This last notion aligns beautifully with the purpose of Andrea’s painting. In 
the sixteenth century, as today, the Christ Redeemer adorned the exterior of a 
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sacramental tabernacle, which many theologians discussed as a metaphor for 
the tomb, as well as Mary's womb. In a rather literal sense, then, the issues of 
pictorial likeness and divine presence—of "Bild" and “Kult’—intersect in and 
around this small panel? Andrea del Sarto's gifted rendering of Christ makes 
the savior inescapably alive in the mind and heart of the devout beholder. 
This realization directs attention to the Eucharist, the sacramental body con- 
tained in the tabernacle itself, and thus to the rituals and beliefs that allow 
worshippers to participate in Christ's Church, his living body. As in so many of 
his paintings, the experience of Andrea's Christ Redeemer adopts a mysterious 
structure. We might describe this experience as annunciatory, incarnational, 
or Eucharistic, but the effect is what matters: the moving power of Andrea's 
art compels beholders to welcome the Word into their flesh, into their hearts. 

Ithink we have to imagine something similar taking place as Andrea created 
these pictures, which, together, arguably constitute a more fitting monument 
to the artist than the portraits on display in the Chiostro dei Voti. In these two 
paintings, Andrea contemplated, envisioned, and then rendered visible the 
mysteries pertaining to Christ's body. How could he not think of these profes- 
sional activities as a type of spiritual exercise, and more specifically, as a means 
of renewing his relationship with God? It is a tantalizing question. 


8 Iamrecalling the important and influential arguments put forth by Hans Belting in Likeness 
and Presence. 
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difficultà 102 
dissemblant signs 

see figura/figurae 
dolce stil novo 83, 98 
Dominican Order 54 
Doni, Anton Francesco 133 
Dürer Albrecht 39-42 


154-155 
54, 62 


episkiazo 
see overshadow 
Eucharist 9, 161-162, 165-166, 180-182, 
195-199, 203, 207-211, 222, 226, 264, 265 
see also Christ 
Eve 66,126,129 


facilità 21,198 
figura serpentinata 102, 247-250 
see also contrapposto 
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figura/figurae 7-8, 56-59, 68, 72, 73, 80, 82, 
98, 118, 128, 131, 134, 156, 198, 209, 222, 
258 
Florence (as an artistic center) 
see Andrea del Sarto, ambition, rivalry, 
and the Florentine artistic tradition 
Francis 1, King of France 12 
Francis, St. 124, 126, 147 
Franciscan Order 
201 
see also San Francesco de’ Macci; Santa 
Croce 
Freedberg, Sydney 
214, 246, 254 


8, 102, 122, 123, 126, 133, 


16-20, 23-24, 180, 211, 


Gabriel 7,62, 91-100, 127 
Gaddi, Agnolo 131-133 
garden 
see hortus conclusus 
Giovanni Balbi da Genova 69 
Giuliano da Sangallo 74, 138-139 
Gospels 
John 33-38, 39, 51, 54, 56, 58, 118, 197, 259 
Luke 33-34, 62, 68, 118, 258 
Mark 33-34, 118, 258 
Matthew 33-34, 58, 18 
grace 135, 181, 197-198, 210, 247, 250, 252, 
259 
grammatical philosophy 4 
gratia/grazia 
see grace 


Hail Mary 
see Ave Maria 
High Renaissance 14-20, 83, 101-104, 
137-138, 140, 142, 180-181, 211—219, 246, 
250 
historia 225-235 
see also Leon Battista Alberti 
Holy Spirit 63, 84, 127, 150, 155-156, 173, 
258-261 
Homer 244-245 
hortus conclusus 56-58, 66, 98 


imago pietatis 
see Man of Sorrows 
imitation 5, 173-174, 199, 250—251 
see also Andrea del Sarto, ambition, 
rivalry, and the Florentine artistic 
tradition 
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Incarnation 
see Christ 
ingegno 103 


Jacobus de Voragine 
150, 161-162, 244 

Jacopo della Lana 

Jerome, St. 127 

John the Baptist, St. 243 

John the Evangelist, St. 56, 126, 131, 147, 
259 

Julius 11, Pope 144 


71, 73, 82, 127-128, 133, 


129, 207-208 


Kleinbub, Christian 43 


Ladner, Gerhart B. 27 
Leonardo da Vinci 5, 6-11, 13, 20, 44-55, 
84-94, 98, 102, 104—123, 181, 199, 202, 
214 
on aerial perspective 
on reflected color 
see colore, lustro; colore, splendore 
and theories of sight 8-11, 12-123, 


254-256 


200-201, 253-257 
see also colore, chiaroscuro; colore, 
sfumato 
Leonardo di Lorenzo Morelli 
59 


29-31, 56, 


light 
see colore 
Lingo, Stuart 176 
Lippi, Filippino 95 
longing 
see Augustine on desire; Bonaventure, 
Itinerarium mentis in Deum; renewal; 
soul 
love 
see Augustine on desire; Bonaventure, 
Itinerarium mentis in Deum; renewal; 
soul 
Lucrezia del Fede 13,179, 185, 190 
Lucrezia, wife of Becuccio da Gambassi 241 
lustro 
see colore 


Man of Sorrows 
maniera devota 
maniera moderna 
see also High Renaissance; Mannerism; 
Vasari, Giorgio 


225-235, 265 
181, 193, 221-222, 226 
140, 141, 211-219, 250 


INDEX 


maniera 15,103, 246 
Mannerism 14-20, 101-104, 138, 213-219, 
246, 250 
Maria del Berrettaio 
Maria del Fede 179, 190 
Mary Magdalene 57,153, 162, 243 
Mary 56,61, 63, 82-83, 101, 118, 122, 125-134, 
267 
as symbol of the Church 73-74 
Masaccio 11, 141, 170, 173, 217-218, 251 
Maurus, Rabanus 68 
Medici family 12, 29, 61, 138-140, 205-206, 
251 
CosimoI 213 
Lorenzo the Magnificent 139, 205 
Pope Clement vi (Giulio de’ 
Medici) 139 
Pope Leo x (Giovanni de’ 
Medici) 138-139 
memory 7,69, 77, 107, 135, 184, 210 
see also figura/figurae 
miasmas 252-253, 261 
Michelangelo 20,39, 43-44, 93, 139, 217, 
220, 222—226, 231, 246—250 
Monti, Raffaele 18 
Morelli family 28-29 
see also Leonardo di Lorenzo Morelli 


179, 190 


Nagel, Alexander 26 

Nancy, Jean-Luc 23-24 

Nanni di Banco 168-170, 173, 251 
Natali, Antonio 20-22, 64, 92 
Neri di Bicci 66 

Nicene Creed 69, 100, 130 
Nicolas of Cusa 208 

non-finito 52 

nude 246-252 


obumbra 
see overshadow 
Optics 4, 6, 7, 106—123, 200, 253-257 
see also Augustine on the senses; 
Leonardo and theories of sight 
overshadow (episkiazo/obumbra) 62, 87, 
100, 127-128, 136, 148, 239-240, 252, 
257-259 
see also clouds; colore, light 


pala 141 
palm tree 58 
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Panofsky, Erwin 147,163 

paragone 5, 49, 104, 115, 119121, 131-134, 136, 
168-170, 246-250 

patronage 

see Andrea del Sarto and working with 

patrons and advisors 

Paul, St. 5, 7, 44, 51, 65, 72, 95, 147, 197, 198, 
209 

Peri Family 149-155 

Perino delVaga 11, 217-219 

Perugino 48, 95, 220—222, 226, 234 

Peter Damian, St. 196-197 

Peter, St. 127 

Petrarch 142,190 

Piero della Francesca 68 

Piero di Cosimo 48 

plague 9, 179, 198, 217—218, 238-240, 
242-246, 252-253, 258 

Poggio a Caiano 205-206 

Pontormo, Jacopo 14, 66, 214, 226-229, 
231 

Protestant Reformation 195 

Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite 134 


Quintilian 175-176, 247, 250 


Raffaellino del Garbo 48 


rainbow 
see colore 
Raphael 68, 102, 106, 108-109, 138, 140, 


142-148, 162, 165-168, 214, 217, 222, 
224-226, 236, 257 
reform 
as in the reform of art 
142-148, 167-168 
see also archaism; renewal 
2, 6, 10, 24-27, 37-38, 59, 60, 
78-80, 81, 99, 103, 134, 136-137, 148, 
151, 157-160, 182, 194, 209-210, 238, 
252, 260-261, 262 
see also Augustine on desire; Paul; 


25-27, 95-96, 


renewal 


soul 
Ridolfo del Ghirlandaio 140 
Roch, St. 244-246 

see also plague 

Rome (as an artistic center) 1, 14-15, 

108-109, 138-141, 211-219, 250 
Romuald, St. 210 
Rosso Fiorentino 14, 66, 214, 229-234 
Rucellai, Giovanni 82 
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saints 151-162, 242-246 
San Francesco de'Macci, Florence 103, 118, 
123, 124 
see also Franciscan Order 
San Gallo Church, Florence 
see Augustinian Order 
San Lorenzo, Florence 139 
San Pietro a Luco 
see Camaldolese Order 
Sansovino,Jacopo 92,116, 119, 139, 262 


Santa Croce, Florence 123,124 


Santa Felicita, Florence 226-229 

Santa Maria del Carmine, Florence n 

Santa Maria del Fiore, Florence 61, 82 

Santa Maria Novella, Florence 93,170 

Santi Lorenzo e Onofrio, Gambassi 240-241 
Santissima Annunziata, Florence 9, 61, 108, 


132, 170, 262, 264, 265 
Savonarola, Girolamo 20,26 
Sebastian, St. 153, 243-246 
see also arrows; plague 
Servite Order 9 
see also Santissima Annunziata, Florence 
sfumato 
see colore 
shadow 
see colore, chiaroscuro; clouds; 
overshadow 
Shearman, John 1, 15, 18-20, 237 
Simone Martini 142 
Sin 4,57, 65-66, 76-79, 121-123, 128-129, 135, 
198, 253, 260 
singularity 
see Nancy, Jean-Luc 
Soderini, Piero 29 
soul 36-38, 76-80, 82, 135-137, 155-162, 
209-210, 259-260 
see also Augustine on desire; renewal 
spiritus | 42-44, 231 
splendore 
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sweetness 
see colore 
Taddeo di Dante da Castiglione 61, 74, 
81-82 
theophany 150, 155-157, 159, 165, 173, 258 
Titian 39,108,140, 236 
Transfiguration 127, 258, 259, 260 


transubstantiation 181, 195-196, 199 
Trinity 134, 150, 155-157, 160, 165, 170, 264 
see also Augustine, De Trinitate 


vaghezza 
see colore 

Valeriano, Piero 245 

varietà 103,198, 247, 250 

Vasari, Giorgio 11, 47-48, 61-62, 66, 84, 92, 
98, 100, 101, 116, 119, 121, 124, 126, 141, 
149-150, 154, 179, 181, 183, 193, 194, 213, 
217, 218, 229, 246, 254, 262 


vita of Andrea del Sarto 11-22 
Veneziano, Agostino 231 
Veneziano, Domenico 68 
vestiges 
see Bonaventure, Itinerarium mentis in 
Deum 
virtù 103,175 
vision 
see optics 


visionary experience and art 140-148, 
150, 155-162, 162—174, 236-240, 251, 
257-2601 

see also Augustine on the senses; 
Bonaventure, Itinerarium mentis in 
Deum; theophany 
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